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Old-Age and Disability Retirement Law for Railway Employees in 
Brazil 


By James A. Rowan, or Rio DE JANEIRO 


EXT to the rural laborers, who often live a feudal existence on 

N some fazenda containing thousands of square kilometers, the 

most important class of workers is composed of the employees of 

the railroads, for while the railroads are few, the number of employees 
is large. 

The railroad employees and the stevedores are the most strongly 
organized unions in Brazil although only in very rare cases are these 
workers able to raise their wages by concerted action against their 
employers. Where wage increases are granted, the increases are due 
to the general scarcity of skilled labor, which sometimes results in 
competition between employers for that class of labor. 

The average unskilled laborer has no protection except the neces- 
sity of his employer for keeping him healthy enough to work. Rail- 
road employees, however, are given a certain amount of protection 
by Decree No. 4682, January, 1923, which creates a iosnalled ‘ pen- 
sion” fund for the employees of each railroad company in Brazil. 






Scope 


UNDER the terms of this decree, workers on either a monthly or 

daily basis who perform services of a permanent character and 
those who have worked continuously for the same company for six 
months or more in the same country are considered as ‘‘ employees.” 


Revenues 







HE resources of such funds consist of the following: (1) From the 
employees—an entrance fee of one month’s salary payable in 24 
monthly installments, monthly contributions of 3 per cent of the 
salary, and if promoted, the increase in the salary for the first month, 
also to be said in 24 monthly installments; (2) from the railroads—an 
annual contribution of 1 per cent of their gross income which must 
be paid in monthly installments at least equal to the monthly contri- 
butions of the employees; (3) from the public—the sum produced by 
an increase of 11% per cent in the existing railroad tariffs (this increase 
is provided for by the present law), and all excess payments not 
clamed within a year; (4) fines paid by the public or by the per- 
sonnel; (5) the sums produced by the sale of old paper and sweep- 
ings; (6) gifts and legacies to the fund; and (7) interest on accumu- 
lated aside. The employees’ contributions are deducted from their 
salaries and paid over each month by the company. 
ne funds so obtained may be used only for the objects stated in 
the law. 
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Benefits 


A RAILWAY employee who has made contribution to the fund js 
entitled to the following benefits: (1) Medical attention in caso 
of sickness of himself or of any member of his family living under the 
same roof and supported by him; (2) medicine at special rates 
determined by the administrative council; and (3) an annuity for 
either old age or disability. . 

Old-age retirement.—The amount of the ordinary retirement 
annuity is calculated on the salary received during the past five years 
of the man’s service, as follows: (1) Up to a monthly salary of 100 
milreis' the annuity is 90 per cent; (2) on salaries of 100 and 300 
milreis, 90 milreis and 75 per cent of the difference between 100 and 
300 milreis; (3) on salaries of more than 300 milreis and less than 
1,000 milreis, 250 milreis and 70 per cent of the difference between 
301 and 1,000 milreis; (4) on salaries of more than 1,000 and up to 
2,000 milreis, 250 milreis and 65 per cent of the difference between 
300 and 2,000 milreis; (5) on salaries of more than 2,000 milreis, 250 
milreis and 60 per cent of the difference between 300 milreis and the 
amount of the salary. (These benefits may, however, be reduced if 
the funds are insufficient to support the burden. Under these cir- 
cumstances, cases of accident may be compensated, at the option of 
the employee or his heirs, under Law 3724, January 15, 1919, the 
payments in such cases to be obligations of the railroads.) 

In order to obtain the full amount of the annuity the employee 
must be at least 50 years old and have had at least 30 years’ service. 
An employee who has had 30 years’ service but is still under 50 years 
of age receives only three-fourths of the full annuity, while an em- 
ployee who is 60 or more years old and has given from 25 to 30 yea 
of service receives one-thirtieth of the full annuity for each year of 
service. In calculating the period of service any fraction of time 
over six months is counted as a full year. Only efficient service is 
taken into consideration in the awarding of annuities. This service 
need not be continuous nor is it required that the workman have 
served only one employer. Employees discharged for inefficiency 
lose the right to benefits under this act, but the money paid in by 
them is returned in full. After 10 years of effective service, how- 
ever, employees may be discharged only for grave fault proved in an 
administrative investigation presided over by an engineer of the 
Government department known as Inspectoria e Fiscalizacao das 
Estradas de Ferro. Employees or workmen of more than five years’ 
service, discharged because their services can be dispensed with, or 
for reasons of economy, have the option of continuing to contribute 
to the fund or of being paid back the sums they have paid in. 

Disability.—In case of total disability, an employee who has had 
10 years’ service and has been declared physically or mentally 
incapacitated for work becomes eligible to receive the annuity but 
only after a medical examination by the doctor or doctors designated 
by the fund administration. This examination must prove the 
alleged disability, whereupon the administration may make any 
additional investigations it desires. In case of accident causing 





i Milreis at par=54.6 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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total disability, an employee becomes eligible for the annuity regard- 
less of the time he has worked. , 

In case of permanent partial disability the amount of the payments 
is calculated in the proportion established by the table annexed to 
the regulations sbiahed with Decree No. 13498, March 12, 1919. 
In case of accident causing total or partial disability, the workman 
will receive from the fund the indemnity ‘established by Law No. 
3724, January 15, 1919. 

In no case will an annuity for disability or superannuation be 
eranted to an employee whose claim is entered after he has left his 
place of employment (for service elsewhere). 

Awards for disability are provisional only and subject to change. 

An employee in receipt of benefits for permanent partial disability 
who has left the employer in whose service the injury was received 
and who has had enough years of service to entitle him to the regular 
retirement annuity receives benefits equal to the annuity provided 
for the salary class of the salary received in his new employment 
plus the partial annuity for disability. 

Death.—In the case of the death of an annuitant or of an employee 
who has had more than 10 years of service, the surviving spouse, 
children, parents, and sisters may upon petition receive, in the order 
of legal succession, an annuity equal to 50 per cent of the annuity 
the deceased was eligible to receive, or 25 per cent, if he had served 
over 10 but less than 30 years. If death was the result of an indus- 
trial accident the beneficiaries have the right to a 50 per cent annuity, 
irrespective of the period of service of the dead enaphoven: 

When any employee dies, regardless of the number of years he has 
worked, his heirs have the right immediately to receive from the 
fund a lump sum corresponding to the sum total of the contributions 
that the dead man had paid into the fund, but not to exceed 1,000 
milreis. 

Loss of right to benefits.—All right to the benefits is lost (1) by the 
widow, widower, or parents if they remarry, (2) by the sons when 
they become 18 years of age, (3) by the daughters when they marry, 
(4) by the annuitant himself if he becomes a lawbreaker. A widow 
who is divorced when her former husband dies has no right to his 
annuity. 

General.—All benefits are receivable for life, and the right to 
receive them can be lost only for some cause stated in this law. 

In case an annuity may be paid from either of two sources, the 
interested party may choose the one offering the more advantageous 
terms, this choice excluding the right to receive any others. 

Annuities paid under this law are not subject to seizure or transfer, 
sale, or cession. 

Annuities may be paid to persons residing abroad only on special 
authorization by the administrative council. 





Administration of Fund 


‘THE pension fund is administered by an administrative council 

composed of the superintendent or inspector general of the 
railroad company, serving as president, the cashier and teller, and 
two more employees elected every three years by the railroad men 
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themselves at a meeting called for the purpose. If the superintendent 
or inspector general of the company is a foreigner, his place on the 
council is filled by the Brazilian functionary who is his immediate 
inferior in rank. 

All claims to annuities are passed upon by this administratiye 
council. In case the council denies the claim, appeal may be taken 
to the National Department of Labor.’ 

The council is charged with the duty of taking a census of the 
employees covered in the present law and of making a “ documented 
study on the technical basis on which it has operated during the 
first three years,’’ so that future changes may be recommended. 

Railroad companies must furnish to the administrative counc| 
all information with regard to the personnel requested by it, and 
furnish each employee an identification book containing data on his 
appointment, duties, promotions, and salaries. 





2 Previous to the creation of the Brazilian Department of Labor, appeals were handled by the justices 
of the civil courts of the district where the carrier had its headquarters. 
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Agreement Between Bricklayers’ and Plasterers’ International Unions 


OR two years past there has been a jurisdictional dispute, 
fF involving much trouble in the building trades, between the 
two unions in which plasterers are enrolled. In 1911 the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America 
and the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International 
Association entered into an agreement to prevent the difficulties 
which tended to rise from the fact that plasterers were enrolled in 
both bodies. Each body agreed to respect the territory and member- 
ship of the other, and interchangeable working cards were provided 
so that plasterers who were members of either organization might 
work in the territory of the other without being obliged to change 
their membership. This worked satisfactorily, but in 1923, for the 
purpose of bringing two jurisdictional claims before the National Board 
- Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry, the bricklayers 
abrogated two agreements with the plasterers’ organization con- 
cerning certain kinds of work. ‘The operative plasterers took the 
soul that this abrogated all agreements, and that thenceforth 
each body was at liberty to press a campaign for its own advance- 
ment with all the vigor at its command. This led to numerous and 
serious strikes. Florida was the scene of the sharpest disputes in the 
early part of the summer of 1925, but after a short time strikes 
beginning there were extended to cover all work carried on by the 
jane. os in control of the Florida jobs on which trouble had devel- 
mm . This made the struggle a factor in the building situation in 
the Northern States and, according to the employers’ journals, tied 
up for months work amounting to over $74,000,000 in value. A 
number of attempts were made by various agencies to settle the 
trouble, but all were unavailing. in September, however, the two 
bodies came together under the waderehin of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and on October 2, 1925, the following 
agreement was signed: 


1. All hostilities existing between the two organizations shall cease immediately. 

2. All work shall be resumed at once by the membership of both organizations 
upon all building operations where satisfactory arrangements are made with 
building contractors for the employment of members of their respective organiza- 
tions. 

3. The following questions shall be submitted to a tribunal created under 
the terms of this agreement, the decision of which shall be accepted and com- 
plied with by all parties to this agreement: 

‘Was the O. p. & C. F. I. A. justified in considering the 1911 agreement 
abrogated after being notified by the B. M. & P. I. U. that they had abrogated 
the two agreements governing artificial stone and the plastering of walls to 
receive tile, and would refer these two questions to the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards? . 

‘After being notified by the B. M. & P. I. U. that the agreements governin 
artificial stone and the plastering of walls to receive tile were considered abroga 
roi no longer in effect by the B. M. & P. I. U., was the action of the O. P. & 


. F. I. A. in establishing locals in the cities and towns in contention in the 
State of Florida justified or not?” 
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4. Both parties agree that the 1911 agreement is hereby reestablished ayq it 
shall be strictly and impartially adhered to. The interchangeable cards shall }, 
immediately resumed and workmen of both organizations shall be givey full 
freedom to work together on any or all operations, as provided for by sect 
of this agreement. 

5. A meeting between the executive board of the two organizations, or their 
duly accredited representatives, with the president of the American Federat;, 
of Labor, shall be held at the earliest date possible for the purpose of creati, 
tribunal to which shall be referred, for final decision, the questions which, | 
terms of this agreement, are to be submitted for adjudication.! 


On 2 
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Labor Conditions and Attitude of Employers Toward Training of 
Workmen in the Automotive Industry 


4 


HE methods used in reducing labor costs in the automotive ip- 
dustry form the subject of an article by Norman G. Shitle 
appearing in the September 10, 1925, issue of Automotive 

Industries (pp. 401-403). The writer notes that within the last two 
years reductions in the number of workmen per unit of production 
have taken place in practically every automotive plant and 
from 10 or 15 per cent to 50 or 60 percent. This reduction ha 
brought about by the installation of more labor-saving machinery 
and the improvement of factory methods so that one man can ( 
more work without decreasing his accuracy. The adoption by auto- 
motive plants of group methods of incentive wage-payment 

by which it is more profitable for the worker to have as few men in 
his group as possible, is another contributing factor, as is also the 
changes in construction which simplify production and manufac- 
turing problems. One important axle manufacturer now uses 4( 
per cent fewer men per unit of production than he did in 1923, while 
a certain car producer employs only 10.7 men per unit of production 
now as against 17.9 men a year ago. 

Manufacturers in general have sought reductions in labor costs in 
the above-mentioned ways, it is stated, rather than through attempts 
to reduce individual earnings. The actual earnings of individual 
workers in many plants have remained the same during thie last 
two years, while in several factories slight increases have been re- 
ported. The wages paid common labor in the automotive industry 
range from 40 to 50 cents an hour at present, while the level two 
years ago was slightly lower, ranging from 40 to 45 cents an hour. 

Due partly to the more efficient methods of handling materials, 
the amount of common labor required in automotive plants seems to 
be decreasing constantly. 

Although car producers realize that there will always be a demand 
for skilled workers in this industry, there is a general tendency 
hire men who have been trained by other industries and to regard 
indifferently the training of skilled workers. In spite of the progress 
made along mechanical lines many executives feel that actual trail- 
ing of workmen is needed. One employer states that— 


It is true that the old apprentice system has broken down. Under existils 
factory conditions it is doubtful whether it could be reinstated. Only throug! 





1 The Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer, Washington, D, C., October, 1925, p. 219. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY va 


favorable combinations of circumstances or exceptional personal ability do auto- 
mobile factory employees get the broad experience required for foremanship. 

But something will have to be done sooner or later, or the lack of trained 
executives will be felt severely. * * * Vocational training schools probably 
offer the best solution of the problem under present industrial conditions. 


Another “ practical production man” is quoted as saying: 


There is unquestionably a vital need for the systematic training of skilled 
craftsmen and manufacturing executives in the motor-car industry and it is my 
impression that less is being done in this direction in the automotive industry 
than in other industries which have been longer established. 


In any case there is little disposition on the part of automobile 
manufacturers to enter actively into any campaign of training skilled 
workers. An opinion received from one of the largest producers in 
the automobile field sums up the current ideas along this line rather 
well. He writes: 


A year or so ago we spent some time studying apprentice systems with the 
idea that we might find it advisable to start a school in our own plant. We 
finally decided, nowever, that we could not produce any better results than 
those obtained in the technical high school operated by the local board of edu- 
cation. 

As only a few of our employees are men skilled in trades, we probably do not 
feel the necessity for training schools as keenly as manufacturers in some other 
lines and have not found that there is any scarcity of properly trained men to 
supply the variety of needs of our plant. 





PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
actual selling prices ' received by the Bureau of 3 ae Statistics 
from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, October 
15, 1924, and September 15 and October 15, 1925, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price of sugar was 8.8 cents on October 15, 1924; 7 cents on 
September 15, 1925; and 6.8 cents on October 15, 1925. These 
figures show decreases of 23 per cent in the year and 3 per cent in 
the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 8.6 per cent October 15, 1925, as compared with October 15, 1924, 
and an increase of 1.6 per cent October 15, 1925, as compared with 
September 15, 1925. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 
1925, AND OCTOBER 15, 1924 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 











j 
Per cent of increase 
(+-) or decrease (- 
Oct. 15, 1925, com- 
pared with 


Average retail price on— 


Article 





Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1925 1925 1924 | 1925 














* 
3 
~ 
co 


Cents 
Sirloin steak 

Round steak 

Si i Le EE ER Ee 
Chuck roast 

Plate beef 


PRSES 
SRBES 
me bo 


ounce > corm 
OrPawWa AFWOOr roo 


Milk, fresh 
Milk, evaporated 
Butter 


Saaek SESS 


Amon 
SSHER SRFSS 


Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
Eggs, storage 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes in the MONTHLY Lasse 
REVIEW the prices of gas and electricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secure?. 
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TapLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 
1925. AND OCTOBER 15, 1924—Continued 
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cont of increase 
ne “ +) or decrease (—) 
Average retail price on ct. a 1925, com- 
| ee ith— 
Article | Unit cee 
Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15. | Sept. 15, 
| 1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 
Cents Cents Cents 

Sete . i cactanbvoheeedueapcadagoun NE od cenera 8.8 9. 4 9.4 +7 0 
Flour ae ew we ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee eeeee= Ee Enea anna 5. 3 6. ] 5. g +il i 
ES OE oe AR Ee LAR RetS lectins 5.0 5.4 5.3 +6 —2 
ae GU at Babee nae ent salen o> ite ccint 8.9 9.2 9.2 +3 0 
Corn a Seeecocescoceecoess | Oz. pkg “cocce 10. 5 11.0 11.0 -+0. 4 0 
Whineh GUNN Fite. bones doce nass se 28-oz. pkg----- 24. 4 24.8 25. 1 +3 +1 
SR gg RE LSE R ee ES uN al ee 19. 5 20. 4 20. 5 +5 +0. 4 
RRS EE RIE oe a ces Saee Gi cetchea 10. 4 11.3 11.3 +9 0 
eS a SEL RS ESOT. Sa ee 10. 1 10. 2 10. 0 | —1 —2 
PemRteeh...icsanowoss ES eae SY ere Se eee 2.4 3. 6 3.7 +54 +3 
ln RS oe ND SEI ee ee eee | 5.2 6.4 5.8 +12 —9 
CeRDRRD <5 cedasencesnecces.-- Loe me Se 3.9 4.7 4.2 +8 —I11 
eg OE a eee ome No. 2 can..-.-.. 12.6 12.4 12.3 —2 —|] 
ee 8 SE 5 EE RS ae _ a. 16.3 18.1 17.4 +7 —4 
eS ES ee ee ie ae ee 18, 2 18.4 18.4 +1 0 
Tomatoes, canmed............-..---- ‘Des A Silica tind 13. 5 13. 5 13.1 —3 —3 
—— ONE in aninne 8.8 7.0 6.8 —23 —3 
RE Ot es GR. TE SS: Sa ee 71.8 75.8 75. 7 +5 —0.1 
op ee OE NCR, NAS Sa ee ee SR 46.1 51.0 51.1 +11 +0. 2 
ee TE EE ee ee SS eer Eee eS 17.3 17.3 3 —1 —1 
NE hndiediineiies "SESS 15.0 14.4 14.3 —5 | 
DN gn ideccccsonescoquupint 0 36. 1 34. 6 35.0; —3 +1 
CUR ah Diticcdontavutesadsmecs ES 50. 6 61.0 64.6) +28 +6 
All articles combined...-.......-.--- L open camkeorempgiueapiguaigobnehpabeaagasaan +8. 6 +1.6 

j | 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on October 15, 1913, and on October 15 of each 
year from 1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in October 
of net of these specified years, compared with October, 1913. For 
example: 

The retail price of coffee was 29.7 cents in October, 1913; 48.6 
cents in Retiien. 1919; 43.4 cents in October, 1920; 35.6 cents in 
October, 1921; 36.3 cents in October, 1922; 37.8 cents in October, 
1923; 46.1 cents in October, 1924; and 51.1 cents in October, 1925. 

_ As compared with the average cost in 1913, these figures show an 
increase of 64 per cent in October, 1919; 46 per cent in October, 
1920; 20 per cent in October, 1921; 22 per cent in October, 1922; 
27 per cent in October, 1923; 55 per cent in October, 1924; and 
72 per cent in October, 1925. 

he cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 55.5 per cent in October, 1925, as compared with October, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER Cenp 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARs « 
PARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1913 


OM. 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


| 
Per cent of increase Oct. 15 
Average retail price on Oct. 15— specified year compared y 
Article Unit 15, 1913 





; j j | 


i919] 1920 |1921|1922) 1923) 1924)1925) 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 





i i Zz 
Cis. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cis. Cts. Cts.| 
Sirloin stea vk Pound - |25, 7} 39.8) 44. 5:37. 4.38. 3:40. 1 39. 6 41.5 73 46 
Round ste: iO. 36. 9) 41. 9132. 9.33. 1/34. 4/33. 7 7/35. 4 . 42 
Bea TOGSG......0.-<-- _..d0_ _ _|20, 0} 30. 6; 33. 3/27. 6:28. 0,28. 9'28. 6:29. 9 67; 38 
~ 
] 





Chuck roast_._..--.-j...do--- . 5} 25. 919. 9 19. § $20. 7) 22. 0) 49) 58} 21 
Plate beef i, 0. Y 6 4 5) 13. 2,12. is 3. 1:14. 1) 4: 45 7 
| | | | | 
Pork chops__......-}...do- 


¥. 9 36. 
| nese ~ et el 





Ee) 


bdo © W bo 
a 


3 2:37. 5,39. 121) 
52. 8) . 3:40. 1,49. 6) 96 48 
2.4; 5 4:47. 1,54. 3} 117) 75 
5/35. 9 38. | 106) 63 
5. 5y | 107; 7 


Lamb___. 
| ee ae 


CIs SS ge 


a) 
qo 
Ss 
00 cx 


a 
a4 
,e 
« de). 
or 
wr 


do. 9} & 
2 
) 


Salmon, canned, red_| epee |e 
Milk, fresh “Quart__| { 
Milk, evaporated_-_| () Bh ted 
Butter Pound - \é 
Oleomargarine (all |_..do---|- 
butter subst 
tutes). 


“THIRD 
CO me et ee CO 
Nr 


~~ 


Cheese 

Lard 

Vegetable lard sub- |__ 
stitute. 

Eggs, strictly fresh_| 

Eggs, st 


Ss 
2: 


Bread | Pound - 
Flour a 
Rs. 6. cnx ncmcdin acted a 
Rolled oats — "ee 


Corn flakes_.__..._- (?) 


OE GO 


Wheat cereal______- (*) 

Macs aroni Pound. 
= anise 
Beans, navy -___.-_-|_<.do_-_- 
Potatoes — a. 


, = 
C ote = Se 
Beans, baked -_--__-- (5) 
Corn, canned (5) 
Peas, canned (5) 
Tomatoes, canned _- (5) ‘ ‘ 9)12. 7)12 
Sugar, granulated._| Pound - , 3.9) 6.9) 7.9 
168. 2 
36. 3 








20. 6 
20.7 
135. 64é 
61. 1/51. 


4 . 
11.92 G0 08 Coe co 












































1 Both pink and red. 215-16 ounce cans. 48-ounce package. ‘4 28-ounce package. 5 No. 2 cal 

6 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have bean 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articies 
Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, 
corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Hou! 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been sec oll yt: since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
$1 in each year, 1913 to 1924, and in October, 1925. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


11 


OF FOOD AND 
AND IN OCTO- 


qante 3.—-AVERAGE RETAIL 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE 
BER, 1925 


PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES 
FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, 





|s Sirloin steak | | Round steak | Rib roast 
A Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | 
age age age | Amt. 
| for $1 | 


Chuck roast 2 Plate beef | Pork chops 








Aver- | 
age 

retail 

price 


| Aver- 
Amt. age 
for $1 | retail 

price 


Aver- 
age 
retail 


| Amt. 
for $1 | 


Amt. 


Amt. 
for $1 


for $1 


Amt. 


retail retail | retail for $1 


price | price : | Price 





| Per lb.| Lbs. 
5 $0. 198 5.1 
. 204 | 
"201 | 
"212 | 
"249 
307 | 
325 } 
. 302 | 
. 291 | 
. 276 | 
. 284 
. 288 


Per lb.| Lbs. 
1$0, 160 6. 
. 167 
- 161 
171 
. 209 
. 266 
. 270 
. 262 
. 212 
. 197 
. 202 
. 208 | 
. 220 


9 Vs. | Per lb. 
3 $0. 210 

. 220 
. 203 
. 227 
- 319 | 
. 390 
. 423 
. 423 
. 349 
- 330 
. 304 
. 308 
391 


} 
| 
| 


ee um 


ig 


L Per | Lbs. 

|$0. 223 | 4. 
. 236 | 
. 230 
. 245 
. 290 | 
. B69 | 
. 389 | 
. 395 
. 344 | 
; 323 


2 
» 800 


. 338 
. 354 


Per lb. 
3 $0.121 ® 
. 126 
.121 
. 128 
. 157 
. 206 | 
. 202 | 
. 183 | 
. 143 | 
- 128 
. 129 
. 132 | 


.141 | 


Lbs. 
9 | 


~~ ¢ 
oe 
© 
oo 


or > = 7 ee Co 


“ 
wo 


Seeonunco* 


Or POMOC 


PO POON G8 99 G0 OS 


Aner OrwWonoe 
hh yeh SS 
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NNNN NP OUR S NONY § 


PIGS SOPOT PON Go 
HMArADWMDOMOOf OW 


coor 
$9 99 $9 00 GO OS G0 O9 ph 


moran 
2h Oe 


~~ 


995 - ¢ Yetober - aa 
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Bacon Hens Eggs Butter 





| 
Per Wb. 
$0. 270 
29 | 
. 287 | 
410 | 
. 529 | 
P 554 
. 523 
. 427 
- 398 | 
. 391 | 
~otd 


7 ' 


L 


o 
io) 





. 534 
. 555 
. 488 
. 488 
- 455 
. 453 
. 543 





NN PND ee Np fo Go 
RP PNN ENN WPL Hs 





925: October. - -| 


ot ~ 
AD « =] 
© 36 


WrDWwWOOCWOH ARs 





{ 
Cheese : Milk 


Per lb.| Lbs. 
$0. 221 
. 229 

. 233 

. 258 

. 332 | 

. 359 | 
. 426 | 
. 416 

. 340 

. 029 
. 369 | 
. a 53 | 
"372 | 


Qis. 
11.2 
11.2 
11.4 
11.0 
9.0 
7.2 
6. 5 
6. 


Per qt. 

$0. O89 
. 089 
. 088 
. O91 











NNN SN NNN WW ee 
NDNOOHWWOOCW HO 


: October. ca 


0 
8 
6 
.2 
2 
0 





Lbs. 
6.3 


5. 8 
. 
3. 6 
3. 0 


} 

| 

| 

"205 | 

- 180 | 

170 | 

ATT 
. 190 | 

241 | 

i 


>. 4 | 


| Per | 
$0. 213 


. 236 
377 


447 

. 397 

. 360 
2 300 

2 O08 


. 365 





. 218 | 
208 | 


- 286 | 
411 | 


Lbs. 


PENNPPNPN SPP PS 
WDOHUNVePNAwHwOOnN 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Bread 


Flour 


| Per doz. 


\$0. 345 
. ona 
. 341 
> 375 
. 481 
. 569 
. 628 
. 681 
- 509 
444 
465 
478 





Dozs. 


ty 
oo 


PPP hyPp 
TH WWOCOHWORNIOO 





Corn meal 


2.9 \$ 


| Per Ib. ; 








Per ib. 
\$0. 056 
. 063 
. 070 
. 073 
. 092 








Potatoes 





Per ib. 
$0. 017 
. 018 
. 015 
. 027 
. 043 
. 032 
. 038 
. 063 


Lbs. 
58. 8 


& 
a 


66. 
37. 


bl. 


MNIWOWWWOR 

— 
POSLNAPOSP 
MIO OATENt WO GO 


st ee 


5: October... 


cence 





























Lbs. 





\$0. 030 
- 032 











Per lb. 


Lbs. 
33. 3 
31. 
30. 
29. 
17. 
14. 
15. 
15. 
22. 
25. 
24, 
21 


18. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


]}X TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes }; 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,’ by years from {90° 
to 1924, and by months for 1924‘ and for January through October 
1925. These index numbers, or relative prices are based on tiie 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 6 
each commodity for each month and each year by the average price 
of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used wit), 
caution. Fos example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for th 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 
139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase of 
slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

Tn the last column of Table 4 ‘are given index numbers showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Irom 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.¢ For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumptionin 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Montaity LasBor Review for March, 192! 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 14 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 


index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





§ See note 6, p. 10. 
¢ For index numbers for each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


for February, 1921, pp. 19-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW of February, 
1923, p. 69. ; 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Retail Prices of Foods in 5] 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for 
1925. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates. 
by the bureau until after 1913. 


TaBLeE 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC IPs; 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report exact comparison of pric: 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail «; 








Atlanta, Ga, Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, 
| 





Article Unit 


Oct. 15— |. Oct. 15— | 
: Sept. a ; 


———nd 5B, pene 


1913} 192 1925 1913 | 1924 


joey i 


1924 1925 1925 


| | 


| 


. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts, | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ....------- 24, 2| 35. 3| 37.7) 38.3) 23. 5) 38.5) 40.5 
Round steak D.....--| 21.3) 32.3) 33.7) 34.7) 22.0) 34.5) 36.8 
aa: aa . 7| 26. 4) 28. 2 28. 2) 17.3) 30.0) 30.7 
Chuck roast . 4) 20. 5) 21.4) 21.3} 15.3) 20.6) 22.0) 3 
Plate beef aba . 6} 12.6) 12. 5) 12. 5) 12.6) 13.5) 14. 
| 
34. 7| 36. 7| 37.0] 19.6) 37.4 42. 
Bacon, sliced...........- ------| 32.2) 37.5) 46. . 6} 22. ¢ . 7, 46,8 
Ham, sliced ‘ _.-.---| 30. 8} 47.3) 54.3) 55. 7) 28. 5) 51.2) 57. 
Lamb, Jeg of...---- -}---..d0._.._--| 20. 2} 36. 4| 37. 9) 36. .. . 8: 40. 
31. 3 é 


SED 


Silene 
> 
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Salmon, canned, red ----|..--.do.......|....-| 32.1] 33.! 
| Ree eee ; 9.0! 19. 
Milk, evaporated 3.0) 13.! 
Butter . 0} 51. 7) 57. 
Oleomargarine (all but- 0 i 30. 4; 32. 

ter substitutes). 
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Vegetable lard substitute}. 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
Eggs, storage..........-- 
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Wheat cereal 28-0z. pkg 
Macaroni Pound 
SS aE SE 

Beans, navy 

Potatoes 
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Onions. 


Beans, baked --- 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned 
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_ | The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak, 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 17 
Cities on Specified Dates 


October 15, 1913 and 1924, and for September 15 and October 15, 
with the exception of October, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled 


ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


one city with those in another can not be made for some articles, particularly meats and vegetables. Also, 
and since some dealers occasionally fai] to report the number of quotations varies from month to month] 


Bridgeport, = s | 
Cam Buffalo, N. Y. | Butte, Mont. | Charleston, S. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
! 
! 
} 
} 
} 





Be: _ | Oct. 15— | | 
Sept. | Oct.iSept. Oct. ¢ Sept.! Oct.; Oct. | Sept.) Oct. | 
7 ——| 15, 15, | 15, | 15, -—~;——_ 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | ‘oan 
1912 | 1924 1925 ae ee 1913 1924 ee | Tee 1924 | 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 


Jet Ta we oe oa | 


Oct. 15— Oct. 15— 


Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
. 8} 1 69. 9} 1 68.7) 47.2) 51.2) 50.7) 22.3) 381) 41.7 
55.9} 39.1] 44.0) 43.2] 19.3, 32.3) 35.3 
42. 7| 34.8) 39.0 38.5] 16.5) 28.7 

29.6) 25.4} 29.1! 29.1] 15.0! 21.5 
20.1) 10.8| 11.9 12.1] 11.5 122 


Cts. | Cis. | Cts. \ Cts. | Cts. 
é 21.8) 33.9) 33.2) 32.7 
20, 4| 31.1) 30. 
20. 0} 26. 7 
15. 0} 19. 4 
12.1) 13.3 
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48.8! 43.4] 52.9, 53.2| 22.3) 34.5 
60. 0} 53.1] 61.0) 58.9] 26.7) 46.7 
39. 7) 36.6] 41.1) 39.9 
41. 6 38 . 5 39.9 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THF PRINCIPAL ARTY 
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} ' 
Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio | 
| Oct. 15— | Oct 15— | | Oct s— | 
Article Unit “°° \Sept.| Oct.. — " ——«Sept.| Oct. ee ISept 
"Rl 5, ——— 15, | 15, |— | te. 
925 € ” 
| 1913 | 1924 | 1925 | | nous | x92 | 84° | 192° 1913 1924 || 1925 | 1925 
| | 
: Fea od Si ih 
| Cts.| Cts. | | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cis. | Cts . 
Sirloin ste ak.......--...| Pound..-_.-: | 24. 8) 41,5, 46.4) 45.6) 23.3) 34.9) 37. 1) 35. 9} 25. 4) 37. 6 39. 0 "| 
Round steak______._._.. rate: ier: | 21. 6| 33. 2 36. 7) 36. 1) 21.0) 30.8) 34.1) 32. 8) 22. 9) 31. 2) 32.4 g 
EE EE ES RT Sa 20.1) 31.8) 34.5) 34.9) 19.2) 27.5) 28.3) 28.4) 18.7) 26.4) 27.2 )} 
Chuck reast.. ..........-/..... Seiici.. 15. 8| 21.4) 24.6) 24.8) 16.1) 18.3] 19.5) 19. 8) 16.9) 21.0) 21.7) 21 | 
POO GONE. ns cckcnccandecaleboas "oe 12. "| 13. I 14. 2}; 14.3) 22.2) 14. ~ 15. 1) 15.1) 12.2) 12 | 12.9 | 
i | | | 
| ED ef eee 21. 0| 35.6) 40.6) 35.9) 23.7} 37.1! 38.7) 35.1] 23.0] 43.1] 41.8 40,9) 
pe See ae ae | 32.7) 43.6, 52.0) 52.7) 26.0) 36.4) 43.4) 43.7) 28.1) 42, 0} 50. ( 7 
a, sliced PES Be. eB he «ees $2.0) 48.4) 53.7) 53.9) 30.0) 48.2) 55.4) 54.7) 35.7 50. 7) 57.9 3 
Lamb, leg of- ee A ER OE Re 19.8) 35.4) 38.8) 38.5 17.8| 31.9) 36.0) 35.2) 18.7) 35.1!) 37.7 9 
Be cen vdbiinnbitlccnalended iitienaa 18.4} 34.4) 36.9] 36.0] 22.7] 35.3/ 36.0) 34.1) 20.9) 36.5) 38.3 37.2 
Salmon, canned, red__-_-|___- * SS ee 4 32.8} 36.0) 36. 8j____. | 29. 1) 33. 4) 34. 6j....-| 29.6) 34.2) 35.6 
Og a, Ouest,...15. | 8.0} 14.0] 14.0} 14.0) 8.0} 10.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 14.0) 13.8 13.8) 
Milk, evaporated -......| 15-16 02z. can_|__.._| 10.6) 10.8} 10.9)____-} 10.1) 10.9) 10.9)____- 10. 5} 11.2 11. 2) 
Butter Pa yaa, ee ,  Seero | 35.4) 45.4) 53.4) 57. 5) 37.8) 46.1) 55.5) 58.0) 39.2) 48.2) 57.3 61.5) 
Oleomargarine (all but- {____- , eee Brat 27. 2| 29.6) 29. 5... 31.3] 32.4) 32.4)..._. 31,9; 32.7) 32.5) 
ter substitutes). | | | | 
| ' 
Cheese_____- SE, ES Se | e a ed 25. 7; 39.4) 41.3) 41.9) 21.0) 35.3) 36.2) 36.4) 24.0) 33.6) 37.3 g} 
I i ee a a aes | 15.6) 21.0} 23.8} 23. 9| 14.2) 21.4) 23.1) 22.8) 16.4) 22.8) 25.3 25.1) 
Vegetable lard substitute|_.___.do.....- | oneal 26.3) 26. 5| 26. 5). __. } 24.8) 25.7] 25. 7}__...| 26.6) 27.4) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh..___. | Dozen...-.- | 33.3] 56.0] 47.7] 56.8! 32.6) 55 2) 44.7) 51.7 42.7) 65.5) 54.3 | 
Eggs, storage.........--- ‘Sarr ~ rere bes 46. 3|-.--.| 45.8|__._. | 30.4)... | 38 7 Setbd | 14,9}... ‘8, 8 
| | | | 
AE SS RR Se: | Pound...... | 6.1) 9.9) 9.9) 9.8) a 8.5) 9.2) 9.2) 5.6) 8.0) 8.1 l 
ED RL ROT “MIT | 29 4.81 5. 6| 5.4; 3.3| 5.2) 6.01 5.9} 3.1) 5.4) 6.0 5.9) 
ee ee ers GO. <i.<ns | 2.8) 5.8) 6.4) 6.6) 2.8) 4.3) 4.6) 4.5) 3.0) 4.9) 5.6) 5.4) 
pS eee art Pe Re 8.3) 86) 8.5)... 8.4) 8.7) 8.7\..... 8.6) 9.4 9.3) 
Corn flakes. ............ 8-02. a.) till 10. 0} 10. i 10. 1) at 9.8) 10.2) 10.2)... 10.8) 11.5) 11.3) 
| | } } 
_ i | ee ee 28-02. pkg --. ~ ta 23.6) 24.4; 24.4/_..... | 23.3) 24.1; 24.0)..... 24.9) 24.6 
i ae ae Pound...... = ee | 17.9} 19.7] 20.01... . | 16.0) 19.7] 20. 1\....- 19.7) 21.6) 21.4 
EE ae ee ae, a ees 6.6 10.8] 11. 5] 11.4) 8.8) 10.5) 11.2) 11.0) 9.01 10.7) 11.3 
Beans, navy........-...|..--- CS Be 1 9.9) 9.9) 9.6)_.... 1 8.6) 8.7] 8.2)... 9.0} 9.4) 8.9 
SELES ee I ,  earee x 1.7) 2.3) 33) 3.5) 1.8) 2.3) 3.9) 3.9 19 2.3) 3.4 3} 
NN mee | tebe §.21 63) 6.0)... 4.8) 6.9 aa eo 5.1) 5.6) 5.2) 
3 ns a sae PO cbicsctatnasl Ie eee pe ecees at ee i Moan dec 3.8) 4.2] 3.9 
Beans, baked....___..-- No. 2 can..-.|.___- 12.8} 12.7] 12.8)__._. 14.9) 11.8) 11.3)..... 12.5] 13.3) 13.2) 
Geen, cemteds..6.2..454...2 es 2..é.. re: 16.5} 18.0) 17.4)... 14.6) 17.2) 15.7|__... 16.2) 18.9) 18. 1] 
Peas, canned............}....- Ga..is.é.. ear 17.4] 17.9) 17.6)... 17.2| 18.1 18. 0, mA 17.7| 18.0) 17 9 
Tomatoes, canned.._..../..-.. G0. 0k.it cba 14. 6} 14. 7| 14. 5)... 13.5) 13.4} 13 a! ie: ? saa 14. 5} 14.3 
Sugar, granulated -_____.- Peund...... 5.2; 8.3) 6.8 6.5) 5.4) 8.5) 7.0] 6.9) 5.5) 9.0) 7.1) 7.0) 
- et ee ee Oe. 2ia53 55. 0| 73.6} 74. 6) 74.3 60.0 74.1) 75.8) 76.7| 50.0) 66.6) 79.2) 79.2! 
Ge bia den c cued wa “Wa: 30. 7| 46.8} 51.8} 51.3] 25.6] 41.4) 45.5 45.6 26. 5| 48.4] 53.4) 53.8 
| } 
OG 5 Es, icc ccadbudaestlt Bina Biledied 19.0} 18.1] 18. 3)__._- 17.0) 17.7) 17. 5)..--- 18. ; 18. 5) 17.4 
ES a ee ee ee 16.3} 15.3) 15. 2)... 14. 6) 14.7 ae Si ee 15.1} 14.2) 14.2 
Bananas --......-.------ Dozen... ...j..... 40. 7) 39.3) 40. 8)... 39.0} 36.7] 37.5).....| 45.4) 50.0) 50.0 
cid t on ccnenebindinmalll a a ee 56.41 67. 6) 69. 6)__.__ 48.6) 61.9) 62. 2 ee | aa 65. 8) 70. 5) 
i | | 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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Columbus, Ohio} Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 








a 2 10 sae | Oct. 15— aa T.. | 
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1 | 45, 1 18, ap sO2*“S, | 83 | si 5, ji; —— | 15, | 15, 


1924 | 1925 | 19: 3| 1924 | 1925 | 1925 
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— oo EE — J 
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38, 7| 39. 3) 38. 3. 3} 33. 3) 33.6) 33. 6) 23.9 . 3) ol. 3| 30. 9) 25. 4) 38.9) 41.8) 40. 8)! 35.3]! 60.1) 161.1)! 61.9 

33. 5} 33. 8} 33. 5! 21. 3} 29.4) 30.2) 30.6) 21.4) 25.1) 26.9) 26.6) 20.8) 31.4, 34.4) 33.8 43. 2) 45.6) 46.6 

99, 8| 29.9} 29.5} 20. 1) 27.1) 27.3) 27.7| 17.8} 21.4) 21.6) 22.0) 20.0) 26.9) 30.4) 29. . 3] 28.1) 30.8) 31.3 

93,9} 23. 6| 23. 5) 16.9) 22.3) 21.2) 21.6) 15.8] 18.0) 17.4) 17.2) 15.4) 19. 2.7) 22. é . O| 21.3) 23.1) 22.9 
5, 7| 15.6] 15.8) 13.6} 16.0) 15.1} 15.4} 10.0} 97} 9.9) 9.9] 110) 12.2) 13.3) 13.: 13.4) 13.1) 13.1 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 

















Houston, ‘Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, | 





_|—— — 
| 


Article Tni | Oct. 15— | | Oct, 15— 
: Oct. Sept.) Oct. Sept.' Oct. { 
35, | J. 18 -—;-—1 6, i 
Or } ‘ OF 
=P |e 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1913 | 1924 
a 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. Cts.| Cts 
Sirloin steak | Pou 28.1) 30.0) 30,8) 26.0) 36.1) ; . 9} 25.5) 34. ¢ 
Round steak 27.3) 29.2) 29.6) 24.7) 34. 21. 0) 28.9 
27.0 
18 
10 

















8 

Rib roast. ae Very 22. 9} 23.1) 23.7| 17.8) 25.8 26 3 3 
8 OS Ee eee <a | 17.3} 18.8) 19.2) 16.; 21. 7 : 23. 3.7) 14. 6) 
sy J oe i. ae Ae | 14.4) 15.2) 15.9) 12.9) 14.: 6 . 7) 11.6) 





9! 39.3) 22.2 37.6} 41.4) 38.2) 24.0) 31. 

50. 1) 29.7) 36.7} 47. 6.8} 31.0) 34. £ 

3} 52.3) 31.2) 48. D0. 5. 9} 30.2) 45. 

36.0) 20.7 39. 2) 40. . 0} 21.6) 35. 

35.7) 21.0 33.4) 36.4) 35. 8) 23.8) 34. 

Salmon, canned, red 31. 2} 32.9) 32. 

Milk, fresh - maine alt a 3. 8! 17.: 

Milk, evaporated | 15-16 oz. can_ ; 2.1) 11. 

A RR EE RO Pound 3. 4) 56.3) 58. 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- | : 

stitutes). 


30. § 
3] 18. 
| 12. 
49. 
29,5} 3 


RS be et ole i ne 
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Vegetable lard substit ute 

Eggs, strictly fresh | Dozen._..--- 
rg. Jae --=+] picatha aa | 
oa. Se ae Oe Pound....--| 
id acchaltesDisandia dike athena desi 

OS eee ee ae ip 

a oats 


5} 31. 2) ¢ 
20. 5} 
24. 6) : 

| 65, 

44. 


0 G2 G2 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report, it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak, 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAI 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, \j; 
| | - 

Arti Ini Oct. 15—|- Oct. 15 | Oct. 15 

ene  ~ \Bept.| Oct ~ ISept.! Oct. tr iaes 


zo | roa | 19 - 








15, | 15, 
25 1913 haa Nid 
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Cts. s.| Cis. | Cts. } Cts. ’ Cts. Cis. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak c 24. O} é 35. O} 35. 0 . 0} 39.4! 38.2) 23.0 
Round steak q | 20.0) ; 32. 2} 32: . 6) 32. 6) 35.0) 33.9) 21.3 
ere a ae 21. 0} 24.3) 26.4 ‘ .4| 28.2) 28.1) 20.0 
6 SEES eas | 15.4 9 20. 3, }. . 4) 23.9) 23.5) 17.0 
PRUE dncccccudade | 11.9) 13.5) 14 . , 14.1) 14.2 10.1 
Pork ehere.ou kc. | 20. 5t 31.3) 34.2) 34 .2| 37.3) 40.8) 37. 5) 20.8) < 
Bacon, sliced a. 31. 0} 37.9) 44.7) 44. i} 39.9) 48.2) 48.0, 27.7) - 3 
Ham, sliced | 20.0) 45.3) 51.3) 51. 3} 29. 5.1) 51.3) 50.3) 32.7 . 9) ) 52.9 
Lamb, leg of a6....i.1°8 0) . | 38.0) 37.9) 14.8} 31.3) 34.4) 34 
‘ 5} 33. 31. 2) 17. 2) ¢ 
Salmon, canned, red---- heen iol 35. 5) 5} 32. 3. 2} 30. 
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Milk, evaporated 5-16 oz. can. 
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ter substitutes). 
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| Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. | New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. | New York, N. Y. 
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9 3) 32.1) 31.3) 27. 7] 43.2) 45.1) 44.8) 29.6) 43.0) 44. 7] 44. 6} 19.0) 28. 8 29, 7| 29.9\ 25.5) 41.6) 45.1) 44.8 
4.7| 26.3 26.3) 21. 0| 35. 2| 36.8} 36.8] 24.2) 34.5] 36.41 36.1 18. 4| 28. 5| 29. 5| 29.1) 21.6) 37.1] 39.9) 40.8 
19. 5| 20.8, 20,8) 18. 6} 24.2) 25.8) 25.7) 20.0) 25. 5) 27. 5) 27.6) 15. 5) 20. 8 19. 5| 20.5) 16.0) 23.1) 25.2) 26.2 
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| } | | } 
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Omaha, Nebr. 


Article Ini Oct. 15— | | 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. . ; Sept. | 
15, | 15, | 15, |-—— 5 
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1925 


| 
1924 | 1925 | 1925 


1913 | 1924 





Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
41.3) 40. 6} 37.6} 39.2 
34.0 34.6] 22.8] 33.5| 33.5] 
31.6! 32.6) 9. 5. 27. 5} 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse steak.”’ 
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Richmond, Rochester, | St. Louis, 
T N. Y. | Mo 


Article Jni | | | Oct. 15— 
Oct. |Se pt | Oct. | ates 
15, 15, : 


1924 | | 1925 | 




















| 
Cts. Cis. | Cts. | 
Sirloin steak 4 | 42.4) 26.0) 34. 
Round steak aE Ge fe | 34.9] 34. 7| 33.7) 36.4) 35. 6) 24.3) 33.6 
Rib roast _.-----} 18. 9} 30. 1) 31. 9 31. 4] 29.5) 31.1) 30.7) 19.5) 28.8 
Chuek roast 5. ‘ 5. 0} 22. . 7| 23. 7| 24.9' 25. 6) 15.6) 19. $ 
late beef- : 5 5} mS il. "| 13. 0 
| 
a See See do___.._.] 22. 0] 37. 7| 39.8) 40.! .4| 44.0) 44.1) 19. 8) 34. 
Bacon, sliced __.| 27. 2 35. 6| 47. 5) 46 : 5. 6} 45. 0 26. gl 39. 1 
Ham, slieed- saehowadak sae Ur _.| 25. 0} 39. : 9 44, 5; 8} 53.6) 52.9 3] ; 
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Salmon, canned, red_ 
Milk, fresh --- rt. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop }y 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued ” 





= —_ m on bem -——- —o - . 
| Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Il. ;Washington, Dc 
| —E | ; 





| | a 

, Oct. 15— | ' 
Article ? : _| Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. 
15, | 15, | 15, 

wre 1924 1925 | 1925 | 1924 


Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
24.3 | 33.2 | 32.8 
28.9 | 28.8 
5.9 | 25.9 
17.8 | 


| 17.9 
14.1 | 13.9 


Cts. 


= 


OHO SWS 


Sirloin steak__._.___-___-! 
Round steak 

Rib roast 

3) ES ee ee 
Plate beef 


© tn or 09 09 
BSc 


— ee PO 
Pas 


40. : 3 
56. 3 
58.5 | 58.8 
ox a. 

2 


BSSSB 


35. ! 


win O10 





Salmon, canned, red ----|_....do_.....-!_._.-- 
Milk, fresh Quart ; 
Milk, evaporated 15-16 oz. can_|_____| 
Butter 
Oleomargarine (all but- | 

ter substitutes). 





CkwOoe 


aE RR SG eee: a 


Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
Eggs, storage...........- ES 


SIP IOW 
Cr D> Ow 
oouan- 


to 


aoe 


ee OSCE TE genera * 
OES I er ies” do 
Cetn Benes... ........-s- | 8 

j 


Wheat cereal_.........-. i 


NIWoosl 
we 





SC eT 
Potatoes 


Cwono oouno 
oe OO Cr wm > Or bo 





RO SER 
Cabbage 

Beans, baked 

Corn, canned .........<. i 
Peas, canned 


5. 
11. 

19. 
| 18. 
| 15. 


‘. 


14. 
19. 
21. 
118. 
7 


12. 
15. 
i. 
15. 
§ 9. 
79. 74. 78. 
51. ‘ 44.0 | 53. 
14.9 | 14.9} 19.3 17.9 | 168 
-| 15.7 | 14.0} 13.4 | 16.8 | 14.8 | 14.7 
215.3 |211.9 11.2 |29.5 210.1 
a ye ee PES -----| 49. 4 62. 0 | 55.0 | 58.7 | 60.2 


“IO Cr Or WQOoonem 


ooou® 


pe et et et 


Tomatoes, canned 
Sugar, granulated 
Tea 


SNS NPE eH 


oo | 


“1th oro 
como NOWOs 
or wom 


on 
~~ 
ot) 























1 No. 2) can. : , Per pound. 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in October, 1925, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in October, 1924, and in September, 
1925. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dailers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 


3 For list of articles, see note 6, p. 10. 
‘ The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city «re 
given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY L808 
REVIEW for March, 1921, p. 26. 
[1208] 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
For the month of October, 99.6 per cent of all the 
frms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report prom 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merc 


29 


tly. The 


ant in the 


following-named 45 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Brid 


eport, Buffalo, Butte, Charles- 


ton, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, 
Fall River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minnea 


polis, Newark, 


New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savan- 
nah, Seranton, Seattle, Springfield, Ill., and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the prompiness with which the 
merchants responded in October, 1925: 


Percentage of reports received , 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING OCTOBER, 1925 





—————— 





Geographical division 














TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN OCTOBER, 1925 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1925, OCTOBER, 1924, AND WITH TH 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 








| 

United N h i h N h 

| States North | South | Nort , 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central Central Western 
| 99. 6 100 99. 5 99.7 | 99. 6 
| 45 14 7 13 | 6 














E 











Percentage increase, October, 
1925, compared with— 
















Percentage increase, October, 


1925, compared with— 











Septem- 1913 October, | Septem- 
ber, 1925 | 1924 ber, 1925 
| 

Atlanta... 9.7 0.1 || Minneapolis... | 883) 104 1.1 
Baltimore......_.-- 7.2 eee — Ses Be 5.4 0.6 
Birmingham 8.8 | G6 f 2ewete.....4.....2. 55. 6 8.6 1.9 
Ee” ee 9.4 | 3.4 || New Haven_--_-_--- 62.3 8.6 2.2 
Bridgeport...._._-. 7.9 1.5 || New Orleans-_-__--- 57.7 7.0 Li 
Bee. <6 ost 10. 5 S65 se 2 oee.........- 66. 2 9. 2 2.4 
Ot Rae 5.8 | tet RRR Pereicnes < 10. 2 1.3 
Charleston, 8. C... 6.5 EEE! Ver 58. 4 10.9 1.3 
yO ee a 7.8 SOS ®t RS ere eas 9.6 1.6 
Cincinnati. ........ 10.7 } 0.1 || Philadelphia-.--_-- 64.4 11.0 2.5 
Cleveland......._.. 6.3 | 1.2 | Pittsburgh........-. 62. 0 8.6 2.7 
Columbus. --......- 7.1) 1.4 } Portland, Me. -....-|.......... 8.4 2.0 
i “ee a 6. 6 | 1.4 || Portland, Oreg__-_-! 45.6 5.3 0.9 
i aa 9.3 2.1 |} Providence. .-..--.. 64. 8 7.6 2.1 
|. ea 9, 2 | 1.3 |} Richmond--.--.-... 69. 5 8.0 1.2 
Fall River.....__-. 7.6 3 RT eee eee 8.8 1.7 
Houston._........- 8.3 0.7 |} St. Louis- wren nn-| 64, 2 10.1 1.3 
Indianapolis 7.2 lig = SS oe ae 9.3 1.3 
Jacksonville iL.0 2.5 || Salt Lake City--..- 42.0 7.9 0.3 
Kansas City 9,7 1.3 || San Francisco.....- 61. 2 8.3 1.7 
Little Rock. ..._..- 9. 2 1.0:8 Savenesh. ........<|....--..-.- 14.4 2.1 

Angeles... __.. 5.9 3.4 || Scranton..........- 65. 2 8.8 0.8 
Louisville......___. 11.5 Te en, 52.9 9.4 1.3 
Manchester .______- 7.1 2.6 || Springfield, I).....|.......-.- 7.0 1.1 
Memphis. .......- 8.9 0.6 ashington, D. C. 69.7 8.1 2.1 
Milwaukee... __- 5.6 1.7 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States « 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal ¢, 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, October 15, 1924, and September 
15 and October 15, 1925, for the United States and fo» eacl 
of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The 
prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include 
charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an exip, 
handling is necessary. - 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 19183, OCTOBER 15, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER 15 Ann 
OCTOBER 15, 1925 





1913 1924 | 192 
City, and kind of co 1] a eS a ee 
Jan. 15 July15 | Oct. 15 Sept. 15 ( 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ARES Ba Se ae $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 45 | $15. C4 $15.8 
Chestnut____....._____ 5 wa pastas 8. 15 7. 68 15. 35 | 15. 48 15, 72 
Bituminous.__...._______ mee 5. 48 | 5. 39 9. 20 9. 11 4 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
ee ee ae OF eee 5, 88 4. 83 7. 27 7.49 7.4 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
et ee Retin a 1 7.70 1 7, 24 116, 29 | 116.00 6,2 
SS oe ee 17.93 17,49 115.79 115. 50 i 
a nee 8, ck a Se ey mee | EL, ere ae gay 7. 83 7. 55 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
ee 7 owesnees 4, 22 4. 01 7. 98 7. 20 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
pL, a ST Tae ae 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16, 25 
ES Ee oJ 8. 25 7. 75 16. 00 16. 00 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
pe : Genes! 28s Rm. Eee BS 15. 50 16. 00 16. 
Chestnut. _._.--- ees 8 SR. be. S 15. 50 16. 00 16, 00 
Buffalo, N23 | 
Pennsylvania anthracit« } 
Se : 6. 75 6. 54 13. 64 13. 85 13. 83 
Chestnut-__.....-- 6. 99 6. 80 13. 51 13. 52 13. 54 
Butte, Mont. | | 
Bituminous - ---- : ee ae SN eRe ee 11. 03 10. 7% 11,0 
Charleston, 8S. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthraciie- } 
See Ser a 1 8. 38 1 7,75 117.00 | 117. 00 
Chestnut... -..- ; ee 18. 50 18. 00 117.10 117.10 | 117. 10 
Re See eae | 6. 75 1 6, 75 11. 00 11. 00 | 11. 00 
Chicago, IIl.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ho dpe ne LSS RS Ee 8. 60 7. 80 16. 75 16. 77 | 17. 19 
0 ee eee eee ee 8. 25 8. 05 16. 75 16. 65 | 17,19 
AE Se ES a ETE, } 4. 97 4, 65 8. 21 8. 89 | 8. 99 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
SEES TL Ee 8. 50 3.38 3. 33 7. 04 7, 00 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Reon keh ees ee aielitens 7. 50 7. 25 14, 69 15. 25 15, 43 
wine rue eap  EETaet eT e 7. 75 7. 50 14. 69 15. 25 15. 39 
ES So eee eee | 4.14 4.14 8. 09 9. 13 9, 42 
Columbus, Ohio: 
a ee | ao Seo) a a a 6. 57 6. 93 | 6.9 














1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published moatl') 
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Usk, ON JANUARY 15 AND JOLY 4b, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1925—Continued 


\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,900 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


1913 
City, and kind of coal 








July 15 | 4.15 | Sept.15 | Oct. 15 





Dallas, }eX.: 
~~ Arkansas anthracite— 
Egg_- secncese 2< - oun « Plv. | $16. 
{ituminous -_ - aided abe ania b8. 25 | $7. 4. 12. 7% 13. 
Denver, Colo.: ; 
Colorado anthracite—- 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed- 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_- 
Bituminous- --- -- 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove_.._- 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove___-. 
Chestnut 
Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove wk 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous-_ - 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Furnace 
Stove, No. 4 
Bituminous 
e Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
SRS 
Bituminous__ 
Los Angeles, Cailif.: 
Bituminous 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove S 
Chestnut 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminous... _- 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove - — a ae ‘ 
isis? I BL Se 
_ Bituminous - 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae 
Chestnut __ 
Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala.: 
_ Bituminous 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 














‘ Chestnut 
New Orleans, La 
_ Bituminous 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


folk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
8h el a acai neeinenbavindeabil 
_ Chestnut 
i le tc Bs La catgpsathis abn! intietbebeaeebd 


* Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds), 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON. OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO} 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1924, AND SEPTEM BER 15 AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1925—Continued ND 


1913 


Jan. 15 July 15 
} 


| 





Omaha, Nebr.: | 
een ees mene $6. 63 | $6.13 | 
Peoria, M1.: 
Bituminous 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania 





Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania 


Chestnut 
Portland, Oreg.: 
a ae eee 
Providence, R. f.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Richmond, Va.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Chestnut 
Bituminous--_-_-_____--- pe eee eee 
Rochester, N. Y.: 


Chestnu 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





PANT RE Spee: 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed , 
“ie soa ee ees 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite— 
Egg 
EERE Eee Se 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE TES as ee 
Bituminous 
Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous 
Springfield, I1.: 
Bituminous 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 























1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

* Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). h ~-«afhs ; 

‘ Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘“‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. : rn’ 

All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 33 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in October, 1925 


FURTHER decline in the general level of wholesale prices is 
A shown for October by information collected in leading markets 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, which in- 
cludes 404 commodities or price series, registered 157.6 for October, 
compared with 159.7 for September. Compared with October, 1924, 
with an index number of 151.9, an increase of 334 per cent is shown. 
Farm products declined over 3 per cent from the September level, 
due to falling prices of grain, cattle, hogs, lambs, poultry, cotton, and 
cottonseed, peanuts, and tobacco. Lower prices were reported also 
for foods, building materials, and chemicals and drugs. Practically 
no change was shown for the groups of cloths and clothing and 
house-furnishing goods, while higher averages prevailed for fuels, 
metals, and miscellaneous commodities. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable 
information for September and October was collected, increases were 
shown in 118 instances and decreases in 106 instances. In 180 
instances no change in price was reported. Preponderating decreases 
in the important groups of farm products and foods were responsible 
for the drop in the general price level, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
{1913= 100.0] 

















¢ 
Commodity group m5 — 
September October 

a a dealin | eile 
ee ee ee er a ee ee 149. 2 | 160. 4 155.3 
| ERG SURE el ete Seger) ey a ey ee SO OP a ge SO 151. 6 | 160. 3 157.6 
Cloths and clothing - ------- ssesihiple ehkind aha edad arabia tained 188. 4 | 189. 3 | 189. 5 
Oe abe abe bn ad acaawebastion 162. 1 169. 3 171.7 
Metals ama waetes products... ..............-...-+..----- 127.2 127.2 127.9 
ee an ciemabnnn wae wetenon 170.7 | 174.1 173.9 
ee ee ae eee ss OY eee 132, 2 | 135. 6 134. 9 
ici anon ndiniesecdagalieebessis 171. 0 | 167. 6 167.9 
en cnnndiieetansuiieebenae 119.8 | 134. 9 138. 0 
a. oid. 5s och cecdb nnd cous didawnsdibacense- 151.9 | 159. 7 157.6 











Comparing prices in October with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the largest increase 
was shown for the group of miscellaneous commodities which, due 
largely to increases in rubber, averaged over 15 per cent higher than 
in October, 1924. Fuel was 6 per cent higher and farm products and 
foods were 4 per cent higher than in the corresponding month of last 
year. Clothing materials, metals, building materials, and chemicals 
and drugs were somewhat higher than a year ago, while house-furnish- 
ing goods were cheaper. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 1913 
to September, 1925 | 


a 


N THE following table the more importani index numbers ,! 
| wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together 
in order that the trend of prices in the several countries ma, 
directly compared. In some instances the results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base to the year 1913—j, e 
by dividing the index number for each year or month on the origina] 
base by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. [py 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approx- 
imations of the correct index numbers. It should be understood. 
also, that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected }y 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in tho 
different series of index numbers. For the United States and severa| 
other countries the index numbers are published to the fourth: siy- 
nificant figure in order to show minor price variations. 


pe 
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INDEX 


INDEX NUMBERS OF 


| | 
| United | 4... 4. 
-| States | Canada 


Country - -- 


NUMBERS OF 


+slovakia | 





| 


Domin- | 


Director 


| 


| 


iaind | Minis- 
a neeelll Fey aed ion Bu- | try of 
Compurls | Static | reau of | Indus- 
agency-.~-| Statis- | statis. | try and 
— | tics Labor 
ol | 
Com! nodi- | 
oS ee: | 404 1 238 | 128 
| 
Ye l ind 
1913 “ 100. 0  . ie oa 
1914 Ae 98. 1 102. 3 3 100 |} 
5 ae 100. 8 109. 9 . 
4 126. 8 31.6 
177.2 178. 5 
) 194. 3 199. 0 
i) oan 206. 4 ae Be low roo 
ee scowwdaids 226. 2 243. 5 |.. BA 
a  * 146. 9 i 9 apes 
l 152.0 367 


“I-10 ¢ 





January__..- 1 
Fet 5 153. 6 | 
March. ..... 158. 6 155. 9 | 
vo", Bhs 158. 7 156.9 | 
RSs 156. 2 155. 2 | 
J eae 153 6 155. 5 
et 150. 5 153. 5 
August_..... 150. 1 153. 5 
September._| 153.7 | 154.6 
October_....| 153.1 153. 1 
November. . 152. 1 | 153. 3 
1 | 6153.5 
January. 51.2 56. § 
February - 151.7 | 156.8 
March. _...- 149.9 | 154.4 | 
APE cnnes 148.4) 1511 | 
oS ee | 146.9 | 150.6 | 
TY re | 1446{ 1523 
| ane 147.0| 153.9 
August____.. | 149.7] 156.8 
September. _ 148.8 | 153.9 
October ..... 151.9 157.0 
November. _} 152.7 157. 7 
December...| 157.0 160. 9 


1925 








569 
566 





559 
551 
546 
538 


552 
559 
567 


577 


Central | 
Bureau 


VHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED 
TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. 


| | | ‘eanhn. Jan- 
|Belgium Bulgaria c zecho | Den- | 


mark 





| 
| Finland | 
py 
| | 

| 














2828 1012 
2757 1012 
2613 1003 
2545 977 
2408 949 
2292 942 
2265 943 
2263 960 
2412 952 





2658 | 999 
2612 | 1021 
2798 1008 
2551 1001 
2811 | 968 
2737 | 953 
2853 986 
2848 982 
2988 999 
3132 1013 








3275 1045 
3309 1048 
3272 1034 
3244 1020 
3177 | 1006 
$225 { 998 
3041 1009 
2870 993 
ee eee 996 



















January... 160. 0 165. 2 
February...| 160.6 164. 8 
March... =... i 1461.0] 161.6 
) i | eae | 156.2] 156.5 
, Se 155.2 | 159.1 
ee ee 157.4 | 158:8 
ie 159. 9 158. 4 
August_...._ 160. 4 159. 5 
September._| 159.7| 156.5 
1 236 commodities since April, 1924. 





General! of Sta- Finans-| 
| of Sta- tistics |tidende| of Sta- 
tistics | (revised tisties 
| index) 
| | 
38 | | (135 33 135 | 
| | > ee ao. ae 
| | | 
| 
100 | aC) ey Eee 100 | 
103 | 60 7 ' oe: 
ft Wea: “| ere 
a ee ne a. a a ee 
a eel AREA 228 |- ” 
RESTO WR ESR OS Te Y ~aabeepere 
pe edie 2 fF: OR ee 204 | es aa 
1 Ee 382 | 1183 
Bn 250 1263 
2473 1334 179 1219 


1127 
1108 
1096 
1093 
1695 
1080 
1080 
1089 
1077 
1070 
1096 


1071 
1078 
1094 
1095 
1090 
1088 
1085 
1111 
1117 
1114 
1120 
1139 





1137 
1141 


1133 
1122 
1129 
1118 | 
1142 | 
1333 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 1131 
| 
| 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


| Central | General 
Bureau | Statisti- 
| cal Bu- 


100 
102 
140 


reau | 
| 
| 
| 
] 







See text explanation] 


France | Ger- 


many 


Federal 
| Statisti- 
| cal Bu- 
reau 


38 


| 
| 
| 100. 0 





_ 
t 
core ATR Ww 


115. 
120. 
126. 
131. 
128, 
131. 


~~ 


Corb 


138. 
136. 
134, 

31. 
i131. 
133. 
134. 
131. 
125. 


DWUIWBMWOOREN 





35 





STATES AND IN CER- 


Italy 
Ric- 


cardo 
Bachi 











571 


pt 
579 
579 
571 
566 
ante 
567 
572 
rOQ 
uv 


602 
640 











* 26 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 


’ April, 
‘July. 
‘July 1, 1912-June 30, 1914. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES'‘AND in « ER 
TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 7 





| 
Swit- | United Q | 
zer- King- South Japan | China 


-. | Swe- 
Country ---- | Spain 


den lend | dem tralia " Africa 
} 





| 
| Bu- 
1 : ; reau 
+1. . 
Cen- | Cen- | 228% | _ of 
tute | Mar- 
tral tral ee 
B B of Bank } kets 
u- u- Ce Peed 
‘ Geog- of Treas-| 
reau | reau | _ a Leg Sette 
raphy | gz Japan,| ury 
of of ; PIV be ae 
. and Tokyo! De- 
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1924 
183. 2 165. 4 
February - -- 183. 4 167.0 
180.1 165. 4 

181. 4 164. 7 
180. 4 163. 7 
178.3 162. 6 
173.3 162. 6 
August_..._- } 170. 6 165. 2 
September - - : 169.9 | 166.9 
; . 169. 0 170.0 

November .- 5 168. 5 169.8 
December-__.- ‘ ; 169.8 170. 1 


1925 
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160 170.8 171.0 
15 170.8 | 168.9 
155 169.9 | 166.3 
151 165.9 | 162.5 
151 163.0} 159.0 
153 ; 161 | 161.9 157. 6 
155 161 | 160.6 | 157.5 
155 159 | 159.6 157.0 
September...) 156 , 157 | 159.4 | 156.0 
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4 July. 


6 + commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 
7 147 items. 
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Cost of Livmg in Farming Communities of Alabama, Kansas, and 


New York 





HREE preliminary reports in a series of studies of living con- 
ditions and cost of Seine in farming communities in selected 
areas of the United States, being conducted by the United 

States Bureau of Agricultural Economics in cooperation with several 

of the State colleges of agriculture and universities, have just ap- 

peared.t Although the studies do not cover identical periods, in 
veneral they relate to the past two years. 

- The data for the Alabama localities represent expenditures within 

the home for the year ending August 31, 1924; for the Kansas locali- 

ties, for the year ending December 31, 1923; and for Schoharie 

County, N. Y., for the year ending September 30, 1924. In Ala- 

hama 198 families were included in the study, in Kansas 406 families, 

and in Schoharie County, N. Y., 498 families. 

In the localities studied, an attempt was made to ascertain the 
“value of goods used” and the “family living,” which terms have 
been substituted for those of “expenditure” and “cost of living.” 
Within the selected areas all typical farm homes, that is, those hav- 
ing each an adult male acting as farm operator and an adult female 
acting as homemaker, were visited. 

The composition of the farm families in the specified States is 
shown in the following table: 





COMPOSITION OF FARM FAMILIES IN SCHOHARIE COUNTY, N. Y., AND IN SE- 
LECTED LOCALITIES IN ALABAMA, MISSOURI, KANSAS, IOWA, AND OHIO, 1923 
AND 1924 





Average age (years) of— 
























































| age |{__ 
, | Num-! num- 
Year | 
Locality | of | _ - | diy 
study | jics | cons | .Hus- rie . Daugh- 
| | lies | — bands | Wives Sons ters 
| family 
New York (Schoharie County): | | 
POU IE wis nncccwceccesaees eB Ge - sae F 48.4 | 45.1 14.1 11.8 
oan oc tniietnedl | 1924 | 66 4.1 41.7 | 37.6 11.4 10.4 
Pie bn hch noe dis cle dein Bias | 1924 | 498) 3.6 47.5| 441) 13.7 11.6 
————— O— —— ——— —- 
I Biiiiciinkinn ns did cie on dalehncn | 1924 | 198| 49 48.3 | 43.7 | 13. 5 13.2 
Oo sababbenhdtthdviinedcdshioe | 1923 | 187) 4.6 45.4 41.1 | 12.8 11.7 
ea eper dete ise tet: | 1923 | 178, 4.0 47.7 42.8 | 13.0 12.0 
ROMO 5, cb -- ahillevup dihrdilensdakaligel 1923 | 406) 4.4 44.0 | 41.1 | 12.8 11.2 
EP Rt PRES Ee 1923 472| 4.4 41.0 | 38. 0 11.5 10.6 
ES OG Ne Ee 1923 383} 4.1 46.4 | 42.7 | 12.4 11.7 
‘= | | 





' United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Living conditions 
and family living in farm homes of selected localities of Alabama. Washington, August, 1925. Living 
conditions and family living in farm homes. of selected localities of Kansas. Washington, August, 1925, 
arin eat and family living in farm bomes of Schoharie County, N. Y. Washington, May, 1925, 
Mimeographed. 
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The average value of the various items of the family budget. 
whether furnished by the farm or purchased, is shown in the taj 


le 
below: 


‘E PER FAMILY OF SPECIFIED ITEMS ON FARMS IN SC {HOH (RIF 
AND IN SELECTED LOCALITIES OF ALABAMA AND KANSAS. Fou 
(@ SEPTEMBER 30, 1924, AUGUST 31, 1924, AND DEC EMBER 31° 199% 


1999 
» 2925 











hoharie C aN. ¥. ant 
Scho (498 Pout N. ¥-| Alabama (198 families) | Kansas (406 famil 





l 
Fur- | Fur- | Fur- | 
nished | Pur- Total nished | Pur- | Total | Bished| Pur- 
| 








by | chased | by | chased by | chased 
| farm | farm | } farm | 
booed | | | ‘a 
Food and groceries__- _.|$224. 10 |$252. § $477. 00 $599. 10 |$183. 20 | $782. 30 $404. 20 |$225 20 
eee ot oe 55.60 | 155. 236.40 | 286.40 |- 200. 
Rent : __.| 94. 60 | 94. 6 4 noel f : 174.10 |____. 
Furniture and furnishings _|_- 36.30 | 36. . 20 | Ja 41. 40 
Operating expense sem & 109. 30. 8. | . 70 | . 80 | 5. 00 | » | 158. 30 
Health______- Fo~ wad éd 36. 36. 39. 00 39. deudecs.| 8.9 
Advancement 4a 57.8 57. 3. 20 3. 2 105. 40 
Personal. ._.--- 2. 40 | 5 fae . 30 
Insurance___...--....- é A a. . 80 | 
Unclassified : 2.4 . 80 | 











| Fae Seas .-.| 428. 49. 6 77.60 | 744. 40 839. 90 |1, 584. 3 





The following table, taken from the report for selected localities 
in Alabama, shows the average value per family of the variou: 
budget items in farm communities in selected areas of Alabama, 
Kansas, and Iowa, and the percentage distribution thereof: 


AVERAGE VALUE PER FAMILY OF SPECIFIED ITEMS, AND PERCENTAGE 
TRIBUTION THEREOF, ON FARMS IN SELECTED LOCALITIES OF ALAB) 
KANSAS, AND IOWA 





| 
Alabama Alabama Kansas (406 | 
(198 families) ! | (187 families) ? families)? | 





—- - 
Per | Per |a | Pe 
cent of amy cent of | ‘ - per Pia. 
total y | total yea 


lisenknbedbliiigis | | 


fe ost per | 
year 


lo ost per 


Let ‘of year 


| total | 





Food and groceries $782. : 49.4 | $749. 90 
Clothing | 286. 18. 1 216. 70 
6.6 133. 00 
Furniture and furnishings. if 2 46. 50 
Operating expense i 1365. 9. 181. 00 
Health | @& bed 50. 40 
Advancement >, : 98. 20 
Personal : 3 ; .3 : 40. 30 
Insur: ance - 9. ' 41. 60 


. 70 
100. 0 ‘pea . 0 11, 492. 00 } 000.20 | 100.0 


| 


1 Year outing Aug, 31, 1924, 8 Year ending July 31, 1923. 
2 Year ending Dec. 31, 1923. 4 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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. 10 
. 40 
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. 90 
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Inquiry into Living Costs in Western Australia 


26, 1925, announces that the governor has recently approved 

of the appointment of a commission to inquire into the cost of 
commodities and to make suggestions for improving the situation. 
The inquiry is to cover a wide field. 


T? Western Australian Industrial Gazette, in its issue of August 


[The commission is] to inquire into the conditions prevailing in the wholesale 
and retail trades in articles of food and general consumption, and in goods or 
commodities in general use, including clothing, so far as they affect prices, par- 
ticularly having regard to the cost to producers, merchants, and retailers, and the 
prices paid by consumers; and also into the fairness of the rents of dwelling 
houses of four, five, and six rooms in the metropolitan area; and to report upon 
what remedial action or legislation can be usefully taken or proposed. 












Retail Prices and Wages in Grenada 
CONSULAR report from Trinidad, British West Indies, dated 


September 17, 1925, quotes figures on the cost of living and 
wages in Grenada in 1924. The following statement shows 
the average retail prices, in United States currency, of certain staple 
articles in 1924: 


4 


Price 
a a ah inn d-dgt bas wheat teary debi ad win O05 SAS a pound._ $0. 14 
SRE eas a ae a ee Rae eel bt . 16 
a i RR Sg SE en eS de a ieee A il .18 
IS Ss a BBR 2p eee oe Ae any Ee ete) ft: 4 do___. . 06—. 07 
ae ae ee Saree Pe 
ee See LOO. OR ak eh OR Re cient armen Peach . 64 
ht SR A Cee do___- . 48 
a he ee I tea Os Bly ae Geena ier: do___- . 28 
ra Sa a eee 
er ee ae ok is be herb, ee bass estan do_... .10-. 14 
ied ee Ae che, On BR Bw a ob OM n ab ocho e ae... . O1 


=e eS ee Ree . 03 







In 1924 the average daily wages of carpenters, masons, and painters 
were from 72 cents to $1.20, and of agricultural laborers, from 24 to 
28 cents for males and 20 to 24 cents for females. 









Wages and Cost of Living in Mexico, 1924 


HE Mexican Department of National Statistics has published 
information! regarding the average monthly wages paid in 
1924 as well as the average family expenditure. In this study 

the family is considered as consisting of from three to five persons. 
The following table taken from this report shows the average 
monthly wages paid in 1924 for the various classes of work. 





Ft aye ae Departamento dela Estadistica Nacional. Estadsitica Nacional, Federal District, Feb. 28, 
Wy Pp. 3-7, 
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[Peso at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Office 


Stat 
se workers 
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Manual 
workers 


Pesos 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID IN 1924 IN SPECIFIED MEXICAN STATES 


Miners 


151 
76 
73 
84 
78 

144 














; The distribution of expenditures for the various items that enter 
into the cost of living of workers’ families in the specified States js 
shown in the table following: 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURE OF WORKERS’ FAMILIES IN SPECIFIED 
MEXICAN STATES IN 1924, BY CLASS OF WORKERS 


[Peso at par= 49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Pottery Industry in 1925 


Statistics, with the cooperation of the manufacturers and the 

wage earners, made a study of wages, hours, earnings, and 
other conditions in the general-ware pottery industry in the United 
States, the results of which are summarized and presented in this 
article. The report in detail will be published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which bulletin will contain in addition a 
description of the processes and occupations, a study of agreements 
from 1911 to 1925, and certain other lentuiies. 

General-ware pottery includes tableware and such other articles 
as may be made incidentally in connection therewith. The study 
did not cover sanitary ware or any form of industrial porcelain. 

A very large “eb 9 of the employees in this industry are 
pieceworkers. ‘Those in the clay shop are paid a rate per dozen pieces 
of ware. Those who place the ware in the kilns for firing, with 
very few exceptions, are paid a rate per “kiln day.” A “kiln day” is 
a specified number of cubic feet of kiln space, which varies as between 
bisque and glost kilns and as between semivitreous and vitreous ware. 
Those who draw the ware from the kilns after the firing are as a 
rule paid a rate per 100 cubic feet. Many of the employees who 
decorate the ware are paid arate per dozen. Piecework also prevails 
in other occupations. 

Very few potteries keep a record of the time worked by pieceworkers 
as this is not necessary in order to pay their employees. Hours 
worked by time workers are of necessity recorded because they are 
paid rates per hour, day, or week. 

The study was limited to a representative two-week period. In 
order to get figures as to actual days and hours worked by the piece- 
workers, to bring into comparison with their earnings in the period 
studied, it became necessary to have a special time record kept. 

Data were obtained for 6,666 male and 3,657 female employees of 
46 potteries engaged in the manufacture of semivitreous ware. Of 
these 46 potteries 31 are in Ohio, 7 in West Virginia, 3 m New Jersey, 
2in Pennsylvania, and 1 each in Maryland, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Also, data were obtained for 1,619 ont and 1,065 female employees 
of 7 potteries making vitreous ware, of which 3 are in New York, 2 in 
Pennsylvania, and 1 each in New Jersey and West Virginia. 

Data for employees of potteries which manufacture semivitreous 
ware and of those that manufacture vitreous ware are shown sepa- 
rately. The data for employees of semivitreous potteries are 
presented in five separate groups and the data for employees of the 
vitreous potteries are combined into one group. 
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Group 1 includes 2,194 male and 1,083 female employees of 5 By, 
Liverpool, Ohio, and 6 near-by West Virginia potteries. These 5; 
potteries are operated by 4 large’ companies. 

Group 2 includes 1,037 male and 531 female employees oj 
potteries of smaller companies in East Liverpool. 

Group 3 includes 2,794 male and 1,729 tol employees of |. 
potteries of which 15 are in Ohio outside East Liverpool, 2 are jy 
Pennsylvania, and 1 in West Virginia. 

Group 4 includes 228 male and 121 female employees of 3 Trento) 
N. J., potteries. | 

Group 5 includes 413 male and 193 female employees of 3 potterie; 
1 each in Maryland, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


11 
Li 


Average Days, Hours, and Earnings 


~ROM the data obtained averages have been computed of day: 
on which employees worked in two weeks, of hours worked and 
earnings made in two weeks, of hours worked and earnings made 
per day, and of earnings per hour, for males and for females in eaci; 
occupation, and such averages are presented in Table 1. The average 
earnings are computed by dividing the aggregate earnings of the 
employees in the two weeks by the aggregate time worked by the 
employees in the two weeks. 

Reading line one of Table 1, it is seen that the 15 slip makers 0 
11 establishments in Group 1 im the two weeks covered by the stud; 
worked an average of 9.1 days, or 84 hours, making an average of {3 
hours perday. In the two weeks they earned $68.91 or $7.60 per day 
and 82 cents per hour. 

Averages are shown for 40 occupations under semivitreous ware 
in which there are no females, for 11 in which there are no males, 
and for 5 in which there are both sexes. The average earnings 
per hour of males range from 32.5 cents for straw boys to $1.273 for 
oss bisque-kiln placers. For females the range is from 24.8 cents 
for dusters to 52.8 cents for gilders and liners. The average earnings 
per hour of the males in the five occupations for which averages ave 
shown for both sexes range from 35.4 cents for turners’ spongers to 
75.9 cents for gilders and liners, and of females range from 31.7 cents 
for turners’ spongers to 52.8 cents for gilders and liners. 

Averages are shown in Table i for each of the two classes of ware 
for a group of workers designated ‘“ other employees,’’ which includes 
shes hs ay bricklayers, engineers, firemen, janitors, machinists, 
masons, millwrights, watchmen, ‘ miscellaneous” and “general 
labor, and scattering employees too few in number to warrant separa'e 
tabulation. 

Averages are shown also for each class of ware for all males an‘ 
all females, and for all employees of both sexes combined. Compat- 
ing averages for semivitreous ware it is seen that the employees 0! 
each sex worked approximately the same number of days and hours. 
that all males collectively earned an average of $52.44 in two weeks, 
$5.70 per day and 70.5 cents per hour, and that females earned 
$26.54 in two weeks, $2.99 per day, and 38.5 cents per hour. In 
comparing these general figures it must. be borne in mind that there 
is much difference in the character and class of the work performed 
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hy males and by females in a pottery. The averages for both sexes 
in semivitreous potteries show 9.! days or 72.5 hours worked in two 
weeks, and 8 hours per day, and $43.27 earned in two weeks, $4.76 
er day, and 59.6 cents per hour. 

In two weeks there are 12 working-days. As stated above, the 
employees of semivitreous potteries worked an average of .9.1 days. 
The loss of 2.9 days in two weeks was due principally to the fact 
that a very large majority of the potteries were not operated on 
Saturday, thus accounting for approximately 2 days of lost time. 
Several potteries were operated less than 5 days per week or less 
than 10 days in two weeks, and frequently work was not available 
for some employees even though the pottery was operating. On the 
other hand a few employees did not work the full time available 
because of sickness or personal business or because of entering or 
leaving employment in the pottery. This has its influence on earn- 
ings. Most of the potteries, especially the semivitreous, complained 
that business conditions were poor. 

The normal or customary hours of operation of the great majority 
of the potteries included in the study are 9 per day and 54 per week. 
Working hours in a pottery, however, are more nominal than normal, 
as So Many employees are pieceworkers and to quite an extent de- 
termine their own time. In actual practice a very considerable 
percentage of the employees, especially those in the clay shop, kilns, 
and dipping room, work considerably less than 9 hours per day or 
54 per week—some not more than 6, 6%, or 7 hours per day. This 
condition was quite pronounced in the period under study. 

Sometimes figures are not quite clear without an explanation. 
For example, it is very unusual to show a higher average earning 
per hour for the “helpers” of an occupation than for the major 
occupation, as is shown for the four hand sagger maker’s helpers of 
Group 2, whose average is 89.3 cents. The average for the 18 hand 


sagger makers of Group 2 is 85.8 cents, or 314 cents per hour less 


than for helpers. The explanation is that in four potteries employ- 
ing four hand sagger makers there were also four heipers. The 
earnings of the four sagger makers who had these helpers ranged from 
$1.04 to $1.46 per hour, and for the helpers the range was from 77 
cents to $1.09 per hour; 14 of the 18 hand sagger makers in Group 
2had no helpers. Their earnings ranged from 52 to 89 cents per 
hour, and collectively they earned an average of 76 cents per hour 
or 1 cent per hour less than any of the four helpers in Group 2. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN TWO WEEKS, 


TION, SEX, AND GROUP OF PLANTS, 1925 












































BY OCCUPA. 










































































[Groups 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are semivitreous plants. Group 1 includes 11 plants of 4 large compan joc of 
which are located in East Liverpool, Ohio, and 6 in near-by West Virginia; Group 2 includes 11 y},y;. 
of other companies in East Liverpool; Group 3 includes 15 plants in Ohio outside East Liverpoo) 9 ;, 
Pennsylvania and 1 in West Virginia; Group 4 includes 3 plants in Trenton; Group 5 includes 

lants, 1 each in Maryland, Tennessee, and Virginia. Group 6 includes 7 vitreous plants, 3 jn \.., 
York, 2 in Pennsylvania, and 1 each in New Jersey and West Virginia] 
Number of— |4 verage Average hours Average earnings hah 
ot eens. worked ees Semi 
umber 
Occupation, sex, and group ‘gare of days r Mold 
Estab- —— | d 
jish- | £™M- | intwo In two) Per [In two) Per | Por G 
| eaie Ployees weeks | weeks | day |weeks| day | hom G 
| + elas sh” = Es Ss 
Semivitreous ware—Groups | to 6 
Slip makers, male: | 
a 11 15 9.1 84.0 9.3 
EET T Eee oe ee Peet ee wae 11 14 7.8 66. 7 8. 6 
RT tehcin, & Accsnutansstacietlnannareteaiiach atest 18 19 10. 2 92. 2 9.0 
ig RE PIRES SEL PORT a ee 3 3 8.7 | 69.7 8.0 
SY Se ae See. See eee 3 3 12.0 | 121.8 10. 2 
| ee ae 2 ee ee TOS ae ee 46 54 9.3 83. 7 9. 0 
Laborers, slip house, male: 83, 
EAE TL ae A ae il 49 8.1 69.3 8.5 
0 BS ER es ERR Re ae 25 8.0) 68.7 8.5 
Mick shes. cine 2a satan dat aaioad | 18| 50 99] 8.7} 8&7 
8 Ea TR, SAD i ete 2 - 3 5 6.8] 49.4 7.3 
_ F TRGESRT TE ERG T ORE ES Fett zk 7{ 120/117.1| 98 
eM Oe or ee | 46| 136 89] 76.9) 86 
Mold makers, male: 
nee Dana ee dnt ch te | ll 31 9.9} 83.9 8.5 
PT CPE SR er Pe ll 17 10.7 | 86.2 8.0 
DPE Lomatecetodsdencuubasanieennts 18 38 10.7 | 86.5 8.1 
a i, 3 4 11.0 90. 5 8.2 
3 Sawiale bangs)... linge 3 4 10.5 | 87.9 8.4 
pe ea eset nal | 46] 94] 104] 858] 82 
Clay carriers, male: 
gk Syste ie RRR al aS SS el 10 21 7.8 | 683 8.7 
re US ie see ne, dc 3 6 9.8 | 95.6 9.7 
a Soe agents 12 14 9.1) 79.8 8.7 
~ SR RD ee BBLS Pe 3 7.3| 541] 7.4 
LEN PERE TG PONY | 3 4 10.0} 81.2] 8&1 
Pebteisutecolod aeed tie | 31 48 86| 75.3) 8&7 
Batters-out, male: 
a ae ere a ee 34:1 ~ a7 7.9 | 65.7 8.3 
SS Salle tM.  lldado 11| 56 7.4| 63.5) 8&5 
ees... 82 0... 5k, sda teab eke doceddok 18; 162 8.41 65.7 7.9 
| OS age POY ae hl Der iba | 868] 8 5.6] 51.7] 9.2 
IO Oe a hs cathe te cde ciiss ded | 3 14 10.3 | 82.6 8.0 
pies. AS eat ees | 46 | 357 81| 657} 8&1 

Cup ballers, male: 

SS ee SEPT Es eae ee eee | w| 22 7.4] 5.8] 80 
SOARES SRS Ho aarti 11 | 13 7.2| 53.9 7.5 
Ge cuon dS hea sebuiactoctss Sai gae | 18 | 32 8.7 | 66.6 7.6 
GE iathtirimadinesaviwticnseavenaibaning ae 3 11.7| 805) 7.7 

We 6 eth hc ee | 42| 70 8.1] 628| 7.7 

Jigger men: 

ES ee eee are ee ee ll; 156 8.2) 67.0 8.2 
MU cds is Codi ucund>manemadeGdemauie aa J | 87 7.8} 65.3 8.4 
Rae eateees Uc 18; 211 9.0) 70.1 7.8 
SESE. Oa Set 3 | 19 7.3} 63.9 8.8 
SNE Ooo Sills ccuscuclcubienien sll 3 27 11.3) 93.6 8.3 

MII cesmirapennnetaiine eae 46| 500} 86] 693) 8&1 
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TABLE 1.--AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN TWO WEEKS, BY OCCUPA- 
TION, SEX, AND GROUP OF PLANTS, 1925—Continued 
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ll ahn eed 16/ 113 
RNG Bin duthdtiue cap tree donegicnespeba 3 | 10 | 
phil Pt oe STD Ps IM Hae eT 3 | 8 
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Dish makers, male: 
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Turners, male: 
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4G MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Tantr 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN TWO WEEKS, BY Occup BL 
TION, SEX, AND GROUP OF PLANTS, 1925—Contin PAs Ta 















































































































































= — 
h 
Number of— average ree nous Average earnings 
number 
Oceupation, sex, and group th sr bedi | 9 ce 
4 ee Em- | intwo In two| Per |In two} Per | pp, 
ments [PLOY weeks | weeks} day | weeks! day | hoy, 
Semivitreous ware—Groups 1 to 5—Contd. | Sem 
Handlers, male: Sage 
OT TRE: Ps ee | os 47 8.2| 69.7] 8.5 1$65.51 | $8.10 | go 9 / 
ll Bele 4 AD SA MEE Ben AES li 24 7.5} 59.9 8.0 | 62.35 | 8.31) 1 4) { 
Group 3__.....-.. Be Zi cdaat een | 8 51 9.2] 75.9 8.2 | 73.82} 7.99} ‘or ‘ 
ME As a SL BO 1, AB TF. 3 6 9.0; 72.2 8.0 | 43.92} 4.88 | “fy { 
i Hee AE Sc a a RN, 3 7 11.4] 87.5 7.7 | 77.61 | 6.79) 997 
A NT RES SON 46 | 135 87} 7.3) 82/6810) 7.85| 95 
; — ——, ilp 
Handle casters and finishers, male: | | ~ - | 
lO ll 41 8.2 | 67.9 8.3 | 35.79 | 4.38 57 | 
ea BG EES il 17 8.1) 655] 81) 33.08) 407 05 | 
0 eee 15 37 10.0 | 82.7 8.2) 45.21 | 4.51 47 | 
Group 5__....- ft BE BK ab BE. ee . 7} 10.9) 0.3] 83) 43.41] 4.00) “4) 
| age enemas EERE a 40} 102 9.0 744| 8&2) 39.27) 435| am 
Handle casters and finishers, female * | a Kili 
ee ee... weaken eupoiliabadite 2 3 9.0} 82.7 9.2 | 34.05 | 3. 78 419 
lt lm sR A EL I Ba 2 2 5.0! 48.1] 9.6] 21.62) 4.32) “449 
et. | 3 5 82) 69.0) 84) 21.57) 263) [35 
ER OEE LN TT | iw 7.8| 689| 88} 25.32) 3.25| 367 
Stickers-up, male: Group 1_........-.------ | 5] 5| 78| m2] @1/4223| 541| i 
Casters, male: | 2 ae Fir 
SE a ee eeense sees ll 84 8.1) 75.9 9.4 | 67.43 | 8.35) .889 
ES RE RES RATS Ee ES ll 41 9.0; 83.3 9.3 | 65.43 | 7.27| .785 
ll TR i IT i IEE FO ie NG Far A | 18 107 9.3 79.4 8.5] 78.70 | 8& 44 . 991 
ce) IES See een 3 9 9.4) 84.1 89} 52.02) 5.51) .618 
AE | 3 9 11.9 | 108.3] 91) 9296) 7.82) 858 
ee 46 | 250 8.9! 801) 90/7229) 808) .% 
Pressers, male: = , ~~ Ki 
0 Ee Ee ee Se See 2 2 95}; 92.3 0.7} 60.75 | 6.39) .658 
RRB Rc AE RE SP eS AE A 3 3 8.7) 81.7 9.413810) 4.40) 466 
AO, EE iD Be FS 1 1 80] 71.3] 8&9] 5943) 7.43) 8% 
A TE acts TE Pe BoE +R 2 5 9.0 72.1 8.0 | 54. 56 | 6. 06 | 757 
I cisiedn paitieassi tppnge nn uinigngnenbughagen 1 1 12.0 | 111.6 9.3 | 63. 43 5.29] 868 
| ae See REED RNOLD, SNR — 9.2) 811] 8&8] 5262) 5.74) .08 
Laborers, sagger shop, male: Be; Bee Ki 
Re = See 7 26 9.8) 814 83)48.35 | 491) .54 
Rl ORRIN DCR REST | i 5 6.0) 540] 9.0) 24.30) 4.05) .49 
ie en | 2 34 9.8) 87.1} 89] 49.91 | 5.11} «573 
0, NRE ES A ESE 3 6 9.8); 89.5 9.1 | 37.04 | 3.77 414 
ES a BS Hi 2 6 7.5) 61.9 &8 1 22. 22 | 2.96; .308 
RS port qe apee-tren | 2 77 9.4] 81.3) 87) 4456) 4.75) . 518 
Sagger makers, hand, male: Tr . Li 
ee eS a pos Sere ll 33 8.6 | 67.2 7.8 | 68.06 7.88 | 1. O18 
cee LIE ASS SE eS 10 18 7.9 | 67.6 8.6 | 57.96 | 7.35 = 3 
i RROD BA AE SO 18 40 8.7 | 74.0 8.5 | 73.24; 8.44 - 990 
ON UL SE RE ELIE KB, 08 3 4 6.8) 59.4 8.8 | 53.13 | 7.87) «dy 
WOUEEY Oin nah cnceess- Dob eb send osuhnbeuien 2 3 11.3 | 110.3 9.7 | 86.56 | 7.64 £9 
oe SES OR SUES 8 44| 98 a5/ 71.0) &3{6827/ so1| .% . 
Sagger makers’ helpers, hand, male F | 
yO PRS E EAE 7 17 7.9| 61. 7.7} 49.35 | 6.21 | 89 
SIRS a chsiaacnnakdeanabtetcnnbension 4 | 4 90) 70.5) 7.8) 62.99; 7.00) =” 
SE Pen ci cchoveaines coeniothcigp eatecncnedls ai-tgtah ish ainnde 13 | 20 8.7} 72. 8.4 | 55.45 6. a | A 
WEN oc ccococedactesckonececcdomie 4/ 41 8.4 | 67. 8.1 | 53. 65 6.39 | | 
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TABLE ir AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN TWO WEEKS, BY OCCUPA- 
. TLON, SEX, AND GROUP OF PLANTS, 1925—Oontinued 





















































































































































































Number of— Average!* erase hours Average earnings 
number 
Occupation, sex, and group aes | 
B << Em- | in two lin two| Per |In two, Per | Per 
ments ployees| weeks | weeks} day | weeks! day | hour 
Semivitreous ware—Groups 1 te5—Contd. 
Sagger makers, machine, male:? 
4 ee ee a i a ee ee et ee a 6 14 9.1) 79.5 8.7 |$48. 21 | $5. 27 606 
rf ee FOS ee eee ee ae 3 6 4.7] 39.8 8.5 | 24.51 5. 25 - 616 
79 Group 8.....--.---- CS Fee ee 7 15 9.5] 7838 8.3 | 48.20; 5.06) 611 
0 RE RT PS Ree ae 1 i 12.0 | 124.5] 10.4 128.67 | 10.72] 1,033 
. Se iaibinterchinecnsitssivenmnnaiiniied 17| 36 8.6] 73.9] 85) 46.49] 5.38) .629 
: Kiln placers, bisque, male: | 
EEE CLEC Cie il 69 9.0 | 57.5 6.4 | 60.78 | 6794 1.057 
” SE ee BS a ee ee a 1l 34 8.5] 54.4 6.4 } 58.32 | 6.39] L073 
5 NS SES See eee See Se i8 76 9. 4 64. 2 6.9 | 66.62 | 7.41 1, 037 
47 0 ESS ee oh ee Se ea 3 10 7.0} 49.4 7.1 | 47.29 | 6.76 +958 
8} Se ee ee ee oe ee ee 3 8 11.3] 71.3 6.3 | 82.81 7. 36 1. 162 
. | Sa ST Sn ae 46{ 197 9.0] 59.7] 6.6) 6282] 6.96] 1.052 
= Kiln placers, boss, bisque, male: 
12 SE ES SS ee See il 9.6} 61.3 6.4 | 79.18 | 8294 1.292 
49 ee PRO WaT ae eT 11 12 9.3} 58.3| 6.3] 73.77| 7.981 1.265 
3 SS PRET Sar eee 18 21 9.5} 64.8] 68] 81.30] 858] 1255 
ma 0 a ee eee ae ee 3 3 8.3 | 59.0 7.1 | 65.26 | 7.83) 1.106 
87 Co eS ee ee ae 3 3 1.7 78. 5 6.7 |112.45 | 9. 64 1, 433 
3 ea eee eee ee 46 57 9.5 | 627} 66179.84| 840] 4.273 
5 Firemen, bisque and glest: 
389 ad cb ths Bde wed choo ddd il 28 12.6 | 148.0 11.7 | 70. 79 5. 61 . 478 
785 J SEES See eee 9 16 10.6 | 107.0 10.1 | 68.50; 6.45 » 640 
0] Croup de oa, ik . i CRE ee ee eS 18 | 51 | 11.0 | 123.6 11.2 | 66.32 | 6.61 . 536 
18 lO ES ES ee ew) eee 1 2 | 10.5 | 108.0 10.3 | 64.08 | 6.10 . 593 
58 ee, Ce te eee 3 5 | 13. 2 | 157.5 11.9 | 79.93 6. 06 . 507 
3 ee eee | 42} 02} 11.5] 1201] 11.2] 6851] 5.96] .521 
‘- Kiln drawers, bisque and glost, male: ana 
58 SEU li sb tlh cle tobintsnodaiscdibede Leake il 108 83) 49.8 6.0 | 38. 44 4. 65 -771 
16 JO SS Pe ee a ee ee il 80 6.4] 31.0 4.9 | 22.62 | 3.54 - 730 
33 SS a a Ge eae is 152 8.3] 47.7 5.8 | 36.31 4. 38 - 761 
157 Geis siss=s=- 4. oss. cccscebccss 3 35 6.7 47.9 7.1 | 32.47 4. 84 . 678 
vhS co SR ee ae ee eee Se 3 31 9.91 76.3 7.7 | 36.90 | 3.74 . 484 
9 (| SORTER Ee ae | 46} 406} 7.9] 47.2] 6.0|3389| 429| .718 
.0UlUkS Sd RE Se eee ee ee il 14 9. 4 58.0 6.2 | 51. 42 5. 45 . 887 
0 ee OR ob ldh cidactn tind ocgchetiboapsibdn il il 7.2 35.0 4.9 | 30.35 4. 23 . 867 
RF EG Lae a ee ee. ee 18 19 9.84, 60.2 6.1) 50.43 | 515 . 8338 
14 Ge en etc ss ten eae 2 2 6.0 | 37.5 6.3 | 31.88 | 5.31 - 850 . 
0 RO ale otk tne beedibocn sete 3 3 10.3) 818 7.9 | 41.75 | 4.04 - OL 
18 RT A a 45; 49| 9.0] 543! 6.0| 4492) 500] .827 
Laborers, kilm shed, male 
013 | eS CRS eee 11} 70] 96} 83.6] 8&7) 4354) 454] .521 
3 root aca ooo 10 44 9.9] 85.9; 87 | 41.88] 4.25] .487 
990  , -_SE Rar ee a 17 78 10.3 | 100.8}. 98) 51.48) 5.0L} .511 
895 Sea 1 3 13.0] 149.3 | 11.5 | 49.50] 3.81] .331 
- 0 ES Se ne Os | Bo] 195 10.0] 92.0) 92] 46.43] 466) .505 
SS ee ee 3. 16 
0 YO I ae 2. 31 
a 060UlU Ee ee 2. 71 
— «6 ARR RRRNT 2. 50 
2 -... ‘~~ UacncunRRRRIRRRRRNDRE 2. 52 
Se ....| 45] 210 8.0} 48. 22.07| 2.76| .459 























' Include operators, weighers, and finishers as found in various potteries. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE. DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN TWO WEEKS, BY OCCUPA, 
TION, SEX, AND GROUP OF PLANTS, 1925—Continueéd - 
































































































































Sa Av h 
Number of— |4 verage oe Average earnings 
number 
Oceupation, sex, and group pan Cr oe 
Enteb- Em- | intwo |In two! Per [In two Per | Per 
ments Dloyees|; weeks | weeks| day | weeks| day | hour 
Semivitreovs ware—Groups 1 to &—Contd. 

Brushers, female: | 
ef RES: SS are Oe ws it | 170 8.9} 6921] 7.8 |$22.58 $0, 307 
eh Oe ae i a 7 7.6) 59.0 7.7 | 18.90 me 
CO Roe ee eer eee er A 18 199 8&8) 65.3 7.5 | 21.02 
SR ae ee eee es 3 19 92) 77.3 8.4 | 22. 58 
RM ear cae optbakeeyes came arp pr Sap | 3 25 8.4 69. 5 8.3 | 19.10 

TR... nbscse een ne 45 487 8.6) 66.3 7.7 | 21.21 | 

Stampers, bisque, female 
Oo s SRT Oe A ae ee 7 14 9.1 67.4 7.4 | 23.17 
i SL es ee ee 5 10 7.4 63.3 85 | 19.61 
EERE SPY 8 NR a EO 12 23 10.0} 74.3 7.5 | 25.13 
co SE SS FE Pe es 3 3 9.0} 82.2 9.1 | 25.05 
i ie en en eee eres 2 2 11.5] 91.5 8.0 | 25. 42 

TSS SS SSS 29 52 92] 71.5 7.7 | 23. 55 

Glaze mixers, male 
SPA See ee eee ee 9 10 10.1} 91.2 9.0 | 56. 64 
|p SRE es oP ee ee 8 8 10.4; 91.2 8.8 | 47.07 
iy ES ed 15 15 10.1 91.8 9.1 | 44.89 
J eee eS eS eee ae eet 2 2 11.5 | 103.8 9.0 | 38. 54 

OS ee Oa a 34 35 10.3 92. 2 9.0 | 48.38 

Glaze mixers’ helpers, male 
| SS aaa eee eS 5 7 10.0} 89.4 8.9 | 46. 26 
| PEO OSS Re ae 1 1 12.0 90. 0 7.5 | 49. 50 
J, WR a ea a ee eee 1 1 5.0} 41.0 8.2 | 20. 50 | 
ERR ASS Re a 1 1 12.0 | 104.0 8.7 | 36.40 

ea nr een hw wren nn ad s 10 9.9); 86.1 8.7 | 43. 02 

Weare boys : 

EES ee oe SERS 11 19 9.6) 69.3 7.2 | 37. 68 
SRE ee ee ae 10 13 7.81) 50.7 6.5 | 24.39 
a tse dhdaoacatebboakdual 15 20 93) 71.9 7.8 | 35. 05 
Group 4____....... 1S ae SS Fe Bee 1 1 11.0] 76.5 7.0 | 38. 00 

SE UD eee oe ee 37 53 9.0; 65.9 7.3 | 33.43 

Dippers, male 
NN Githss.: Jimnglecubassiebeweuanwea il 45 9.0) 58.5 6.5 | 76.56 | 8.49 
RS a Te ae aa 11 20 81 48.4 6.0 | 67. 50 . 38 | 
eS ee Se eee ee Se 18 52 9.4 65. 7 7.0 | 73.48 81 | 
So Ra are eee eee ee 3 4 98) 64.1 6.6 | 65.10 . 68 
| RTE ES ae ee 3 5 11.6 79. 1 6.8 {115.27 . 94 | 

WORM dno ickice deSooniubelbnckdedll 46 | 126 9.2} 60.8) 66 | 75.02 | 8.20 | 

Dippers’ helpers, male: 
OO Gis necse Rios ninciseatiiiadiuiate 6 9 92} 67.0 7.34 27.7 3. 00 | 
ng RETR SRE eee ae Paes 3 7 9.3 65. 6 7.1 | 23.20; 2.50 
of Se he ae eee we eee Oe 3 8 11.8} 893 7.6 | 30.33 | 2. 58 | 

FO 4.008 d dni dd det 12 24 10.1 | 74.0 7.3 | 27.26 | 2.70 | 

Dippers’ ~ wae female: 

RONG. <2 eb atliek Sm dinendedubacct tdi 11 98 82) 527 6.4 | 21.25 

CS 6 cinta tieeerustumeoregeued H 43 7.2) 43.7 6.1 | 18.24 

| MED ESS ERA HERS 18 109 85)| 598 7.0 | 21.70 

| CEES Te ae Ce ee 2 ll 95} 66.3 7.0 | 23.21 

, SS ee US abdbde 42 261 8,2} 54.8 6.7 | 21.03 
[1228] 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN TWO WEEKS, BY OCCUPA- 
TION, SEX, AND GROUP OF PLANTS, 1925—Continued 








worked 





Average earnings 






























Occupation, sex, and group [ | | 
pestal in two |In two| Per [In two Per 
| tenes weeks | weeks | day | weeks hour 
| | | 
Semivitreous ware— Groups 1 to —Contd. | | 
Kiln placers, glost, male: | | 
Groen 1..- bi .i6.-<.. oe a ae S| eee il 93) 60.6) 6.5 $65. 16 $1. 076 
Gua. 10t-0:.. 2A--2-i-42.-.2...- | 10 81| 56.0) 69) 54.73 978 
th) eS ee ye ee 18 9.3 | 65.2) 7.0) 65.99 1.012 
Geel nbbiiabin asceceqaktberdex tet: + —9 67| 482| 7.2| 54.31 1, 127 
Group 5....----------------------------| 3 10. 8 76.9 | 7.1 | 88.71 1. 154 
ee aS ae ee | 45 91] 622) 68 | 64.85 1. 042 































Pin boys: 











Kiln placers, boss, glost, male: 
Geeta o1.0c.06..5-2.. ee -4 ee | 11 10.0} 64.6] 6.5 | 83.82 1. 208 
Group 2.----- Lae Pa aS GS | 10 8&8] 61.5| 7.0/ 71.85 1. 168 
<< 9s 2 epee er ae | 38 9.8] 689| 7.0) 83.17 1. 207 
i Bhtiin utinnncdiuieguestss 3 7.0! 50.0] 7.1, 65.93 1.319 
Geen Mad tbe8.~. bi sapiens: oe 11.5 | 826| 7.2 (113.70 1.377 
+ Pa LORRI | 45 9.6} 65.9| 68 | $2.16 1. 247 























Dressers, female: 







i“) See Coane ac Soe oe | 9.9] 63.6| 64 | 43.69 . 687 
Ge TL AS os on ond8.. bk. +. 4 10.7| 69.0| 65 | 33.62 "488 
Geeeee .. 5. 98.Co.. .. o.--0<¥e0k-.. dab. | 93] 67.7] 7.3 ,.3875 _ 573 
~~ NN a pea Bates | 11.0| 83.2| 7.6 | 30.50 "367 

tities dctcecicwstccuSouuss | 25 9.7| 67.3! 69 | 39.51 . 587 














etl olden an Bubens dese. 11 8.5 | 69.8 8.2 
GE icketuwves  wesreves cutassccesesu 11 8.2 | 67.1 8.2 | 
GPG nk tent de. Ke 18 : ; 65. 0 7.6 
ee ee ee a ae 3 " 76. 3 8.7 | 
Se eee PS ae. Se 3 10.5 | 79.3 7.5 
“5 eR ee ee: Oe 8.7 LS. B84 






See ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee een! 
ee eee 




















92 | 9290.90 90 9° 
w | sore or 














eee mee meee eee eee eee eee eee eneee 














go | ge ge ge ge 
@ owm-2— 06 
































iil a es wae 10 9.9| 81.9} 83/2514] 254] .307 
en) SGI Rae eee ee | 4 5 9.4 84.6 9.0 | 28.05 2. 98 . 332 
arte — Ta eR 10 20 10.5 | 88.7 8.4 | 30.34 2.89 . 342 
UT A TR IT 1 1 8.0} 72.0 9.0 | 39.16 | 4.90 . 544 
eM See apaal genera rae 2 2 12.0 | 111.8 9.3 | 21.47 | 1.79 . 192 

i a 24 38 10.2 | 87.1 8.5 | 28.44 | 2.79] °.326 
































Shh ty duguieo cheb Mbs dno 8.5 | 21.41 | 2.20 . 259 
SS SE TS BS HORSES 8.9 | 23.49} 2.10 . 236 
| SEI ER IR aS ree 8.4 | 17.61} 1.92 . 228 
pie baie dnbnbocondbetipedetakés 8.7 | 25.00} 1.92 . 222 
pS EE ee ae | 2% 82. 8.5 | 20.49; 2.11 . 248 
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CU 
TION, SEX, AND GROUP OF PLANTS, 1925—Continued UPA. 
Number of— |Average hours — 
Average! worked Average earnings 
7 number | 
| a 
Occupation, sex, and group —— | | — 
o<~s Em- | intwo In two} Per |In two Per | po, 
ments /Ployees| weeks eens day creas day | hour 
| _ 
Semivitreous ware—Groups 1 to 5—Contd. 
| 
Stampers, gold, female: 
ee ee 9 21 8.7 | 69.9 8.1 ($85.83 | $4.13 | $0 519 
Group 2_.......--.---------------------| 7 12 92) 66.9) 73/3414) 3.72) 519 
"| ROTATE Ree. Eee oe 13 38 7.9 | 63.7 8.0 | 20.29) 2.56 319 
 ) SFC ET CSET TS Se 2 9 10.7 | 74.9) 7.0} 24.76 | 2.32) “339 
ee oe eee ee 31} 380 8.6 | 67.1} 7.8] 26.95! 3.13, 4 
Gilders and liners, male: Oy i 
EN [| ah] 15 9.8 | 79.7} 8.1] 64.92] 6.62) 34 
ge SE ES ae nance See li 37 10.6 | 75.1 7.14) 55.40) 5.22) 1% 
Geom S| 66.0225. bs al 16 &3 88] 72.0; 8.2) 49.59) 5.65 633 
See B....22.12..052 1.2.48... As... 1 2 9.5] 80.2} 84] 37.72] 3.97) (47 
SS RTT ae ae ee ee 2 12 11.3 | 89.2; 7.9] 68.87] 6.08 779 
te Sev a Fae | 41] 249 9.7| 76.9} 80) 58.37] 6.05) 79 
Gilders and liners, female: | | bi San 7 
SS ee eee ee P< ‘Wil 50 | 95] 729} 7.7] 43.07) 4.52) «591 
FE RE LS Rabe | 9 29; 11.0; 79.9 7.3 | 53.30; 4.86) . 667 
SSE ee es ee 17 238 | 9.3; 68.5 7.3 | 34.53 | 3.70] . 504 
SS SESE See eee 2S eee 2 19 81) 61.0 7.613451] 4.29) . 566 
Se ae ee ees ee 3 20 | 10.7} 95.9 9.0) 39.97] 3.75! 417 
| At taaeth ft AAS Meteo | 42| 356) 9.5] 71.2] 7.5] 37.56] 3.95| 5x 
Cutters, decalcomania, female: | q | | = | == 
|e, TS Sa ae ae ae 14 | 26 | 9.8} 83.1 8.5 }+29.451 3.00! .3 
ee e..i.80.20.. 6.4... do eden, ah. | 2} 11.5} 950] 83/2665) 232) (x 
ERTS eee © eee oe | w| @ 99!) 84.0) 851] 29.25| 2.95 18 
Transferrers, decalcomania and print, female | ~ 
 entusnmepuavegenseienEpanenac’ 11 277 9.0] 748] 8313241] 3.58) .433 
SS RST EST Se | @ 168 | 9.7; 73.0) 801 33.05) 3.41 124 
lh ESE eS | 48] 487 9.2| 76.4 8.3 | 25.77] 2.79/| .33 
OREN: SAARI Se IN A 3 29 | 7.4 | 57.4 7.8 | 23.32] 3.16) .406 
ST Oe ae eae a > eee. ae 3 61 | 10.4 | 87.6 8.5 | 24.63 | 2.38 281 
Tebal.. ...us.c. oT ee See eo 46 | 1,022 | 93/ 764) 8212863/ 3.09) .375 
Printers, male: | — 
OS Se ee 3 3 10.3 88.9 8.6 | 56.63 5. 48 . 637 
i. Sinko hon cndiediinninkdbns 1 1 7.0| 56.0} 80} 3675) 5.25 | .656 
OS ee aa ee ee 2 2 6.5 | 40.5 6.2 | 40.38 | 6.21!) .997 
I idl ccticininsucinkencusisdieidldtpnaeiatibinaice 1 1 12.0; 89.0) 7.4] 50.00) 4.17) 562 
| eee eee ere oe 7 7 9.0! 704! 7.8/| 48.20] 5.36] .6% 
Kiln placers and drawers, decorating, male: i 
OS Se ee See a, tae es | il 43 9.7 | 76.4 7.9 | 69.344 7.15 | .98 
_ SS Rh RE ORE Aa ame z_.. 21 10.8 | 81.0] 7.51] 60.16] 5.57] «742 
SPT ST PPS a eae 18 76 9.0; 71.7 7.9 | 53.16] 5.88] .74l 
cate agg EE Ee ee 3 3 10.0} 920} 9.2] 59.86] 5.99| «651 
RE PR Reece eee keer 3 9 10.9 | 87.2 8.0 | 45.29] 4.16) .520 
} ——— 
Tees. ...40. Ai 08... DM d Bed | 46] 152 9.6) 75.6{ 7.9) 68.37) 6.08) .772 
Firemen, decorating: 
SSS ee eer ee ee 7 13 9.5 | 83.7 8.8 | 82.64 | 8.73 | - 988 
DUG Bicepsatescuiasessonssesscainswod 4 5 11.8 | 113.4] 9.6 |113.95 | 9.66) 1.005 
ef EE a ee aes ene 17 21 9.8 | 100.6} 10.3 | 85.844 8.79) 853 
ee ee ee 2 8 11.7 | 138.9] 11.9] 9242] 7.92)  .665 
ye See ee eae 30; 42| 10.0) 0.6] 99/98.66{ 8.82| .8” 
Burnishers, female: ree 
~~ TOT See eee. ea eee 1 1 10.0; 96.0/ 9.0] 23.50) 2.35) .20 
OGD Succ acewnsgcss s5ctessass~ segs 4s 1 2 9.0) 19.4) 22] 9.09) 101; .4% 
TS SE SE OR ee 1 2 8.5 | 68.01 86/17.00| 2.00; .2” 
nc incccnecnsarasendentiesteicl i 1 12.0| 96.5 8.0 | 16.08 | 1.34 167 
Ml iwisenpscijainicsnsonnnunniiitisieindite 4 6} 95] 6.2! 63115.29| 161) .2% 
| 1 —— | — _— 
[12350] 
H 
} 7 4 
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TanLe L—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN TWO WEEKS, BY OCCUPA- 













Occupation, sex, and group 



























—_—_—— 


} 
Semivitreous ware—Groups | to 5—Contd. | 





Wrappers, female: 
mene B6...-8..246..-4 ee eee Soe | 
Group 2_-.--- e° SS: 2 BSS ee 2 oe 
cS AB eos at dditicsptedlin« 
BE SS SS eS RE SE 






, 0 EE ae ee ee ee 








Straw boys: 


Number of— A ye — Average earnings 
a Em- In two! Per Per 
= ents ployees weeks! day hour 








9 40 8.9} 76.8 8.7 $2. 51 | $0. 290 
a 7 8.0} 67.3 8.4 2. 50 . 298 
15 44 9.5 | 77.2 8.2 2. 22 . 273 
1 1 13.0 | 117.0 9.0 2. 25 . 250 
29 92 91) 76.7 8.4 2. 36 . 281 


























Packers, male: 





ee 




















Other employees, male: 
Group 1 
i EE a a ee: es) 
-_- SS Te SP ee Te 
ee 2 58 1 2 a oe 
Group 


Total 














So ~ Gera ra eee ee 4 4 10.0] 76.5} 7.7 3.15{ .412 

SB Ss ee ER te a 2 2 9.0} 68.3 7.6 3. 20 - 422 

Ge 20 0 OA. Los. Li e.. 6 8 8.0) 59.5 7.4 | 2.30 . 309 

Geum B--40s 1 oa hts pfu. | jae 5 9.6] 729] 7.6 | 204] 269 
| } 

yp PE ES SS ee eee ae 14 22 9.0) 68.3 7.5 ; 2.45 . 325 











11 46 9.3} 67.1 7.2 | 56.64 | 6.06 . 844 
il 23 8.4) 61.1 7.3 | 50.94 | 6.07 . 833 
18 57 10.4} 75.2 7.2 | 65.32 | 6.29 . 869 
3 5 10.0} 75.4 7.5 | 65.89 | 6.59 . 874 
3 4 11.5] 87.7 7.6 | 65.85 | 5.73 - 751 
46 135 9.7} 70.4 7.2} 50.95 | 6.17 - 851 

















eee ee ee ees Se | 























3 3 10.7} 89.2] 841 96.32/ 9.03| 1.080 
6 6 9.7] 75.1) 7.8) 64.67) 669) .861 
17 17 10.6} 85.7} 80183.15| 7.81] .970 
2 2 1.0) 809} 7.417812| 7.10] .966 
23 | 28 10.5| 835] 80]8025) 7.67] .962 
11 | 248 90.9] 9.0) 48.09) 4.76] .529 
11| 101 82.2] 7.8 | 49.04) 468) 597 
18 | 503 88.5} 88/4590! 458] .519 
3 37 | 86.0} 9.0) 87.67) 394) .438 
3| 110 | 91.8] 88}3312) 318] .362 
46 | 999 88.7] 88 | 45.05) 445] .508 






















































































Other employees, female: 
ET SAG GE ee Rae) ge 10 55 9.2 78. 0 8.5 | 30.04) 3.26 . 385 
RN a ee ee 9 21 9. 4 75. 7 8.0 | 28 42 3. 01 . 375 
Groug 3.......- ve , —e 18 135 8.1 66. 3 8.2 | 20.09 2.47 . 303 
Group '4....... ee Oe Oe EE, a 2 17 10.1 83. 4 8.2) 27.71 2. 74 - 332 
0 EE Se ee eae ee 3 17 10. 4 89. 3 8.6 | 23.90 2. 31 . 268 
ae ED ee a 42 245 &8 72.5 &..3 | 23. 2.72 .329 
Total, male: 7 
Group 1 OS EE ee ae ae ee 1i1 | 2,194 9.0 72.8 8.1 | 54.02 6. 02 . 742 
Group 2 SESS SE a ee ee eS Se 1l | 1,087 8.6 67.3 7.8 | 48.56 5. 64 721 
I chs coh dil. bob aldk op deciddnoabebi< 18 | 2,794 9.4 | 76.6 8.1 | 53.624 5.68 . 700 
SS reese ree 3 | 228 8.0| 65.1] 8114336) 5.40] .666 
SST SE ee eae eee 3 413 10.9 90. 5 8.3 | 5089) 468 . 562 
IE BE I A 46 | 6,666 9. 2 74.4 8.1 | 52. 44 5. 70 . 705 
Total, female: 
OY EE aS ee ae sav) oe 11 | 1,083 8.8 | 62.8 7.9 | 28.85) 3.26 . 413 
EES I EE FS PT a tl 531 8.6 | 65.7 7.7 | 27.21) 3.18 . 414 
| EES LT, SE LOT 18 | 1,729 8.9 68. 1 7.7 | 25.07 2. 82 . 368 
oe PA oe 2 eee 3 121 8.2 66. 1 8.0 | 24. 898 3.03 Yes 
TTT EE RE Pe aT aT 3 193 10.3 83. 6 8.1 | 25.04) 253 . 310 
NE NE I REE Bee 46 | 3,657 8.9 69. 0 7.8 2. 99 . 385 
Total, male and female: 

A NRA EE ATE ERE: 11 | 3,277 8.9] 71.8 8.0 5. 12 . 636 
SS SET SSeS 11 | 1,568 8.6 66.8 7.8 4.81 - 619 
A ae eae 18 | 4, 523 9.2 73.3 8.0 4. 63 . 582 
TIT IEE TEE A AE 3 349 8.1-| 65.5 8.1 4, 57 . 565 
MEISE CET ET TARE 3 606 10.7 | 88.3 8.3 4. 02 . 486 

LE Re ene 46 |10, 323 9.1 72. 5 8.0 4. 76 . 596 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS -IN TWO WEEKS, BY OccUP, 
TION, SEX, AND GROUP OF PLANTS, 1925—Continued A- 











Average aveume 3s UFS| Average earnings 
number - 
Occupation, sex, and group edhe ome: cme 
a in two |In two| Per [In two 
ments | i weeks | weeks} day | weeks 


Number of— 








Vitreous ware—Group 6 


Stip makers, male 

Laborers, slip house, male 

wae meee, Mees. .6. 655-808 de 
Clay carriers, male 

Batters-out, male 

Jigger men 

Mold runners, male 

Finishers, male 

Finishers, female 

Dish makers, male 


ee 
s 
s 
— 
a 


moral 
Noe 


so 
moO 


pPresSerpsSsye> 


Turners’ spongers, male 

‘Turners’ spongers, female 

Handlers, male 

Handle casters and finishers, male_ -......- 
Handle casters and finishers, female 
Casters, male 


oe 
pe Pes 


ee 
90 90 =3.90 GO m3 GO BO 90 m1. 9O ~1 90 GO GO HO DO so 


SESESBSENSANHRRSAKS 


Laborers, sagger shop, male 

Sagger makers, hand, male 

Sagger makers’ helpers, hand, male! 

Sagger makers, machine, male 

Kiln placers, bisque, male 

Kiln placers, boss, bisque, male 

Firemen, bisque and glost 

Kiln drawers, bisque and glost, male 

Kiln drawers, boss, bisque and glost, male_- 

Laborers, kiln shed 

Drawers (in warehouse), bisque and glost, 
Scere cctnwe a SA emcees ev ees 

Brushers, female 

Stampers, bisque, female 

Glaze mixers, male 

Glaze mixers’ helpers, male 

‘Ware boys 

Dippers, male 

Dippers’ helpers, male 

= ced helpers, female 

Kiln placers, glost, male 

Kiln placers, boss, glost, male 

Dressers, male 
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PRE 
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SEE 
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Ae WOOwDUnwmanaroneo WENO WIA RODAGOOWDH MPOWOUOANHHHOONW 
aI 
Oru 


Warehousemen 

Ware carriers, male 

Stampers, gold, female 

Gilders and liners, male 

Gilders and liners, female_-_.-........--- alse 
Cutters, decalcomania, female . 
Transferrers, decaleomania and print, fe- 


Printers, male 

Kiln placers and drawers, decorating, male.- 
Pivemen; Goporatime. ~ ........<.4b..-.5.8.- 
Burnishers, female 

Wrappers, female 

Straw boys 

Packers, male 

Packers, head, male 

Other employees, male 

Other employees, female 
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S|1SS5SeSSH55e 
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1, 619 
1, 065 


2, 684 


No | PPSe NEPA op 
we | RSSZLSSRzess 
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Total, 
Total, female 
Grand total, male and female 
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) Include operators, weighers, and finishers as found in various potteries, 
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Classified Earnings, Days and Hours 


fMPLOYEES in 24 of the most important occupations have been 
classified or grouped in a series of tables according to (a) their 
s average earnings per hour, (6) the number of calendar days or parts 

of days worked in two weeks, (c) number of hours actually ‘worked 
in two weeks, and (d) the amount of earnings actually made in two 
weeks. ‘To illustrate, 116 jigger men in Table 2, page 54, are classified 
or grouped in the column headed “90 cents and under $1,” because 
the average earnings per hour of each fall within that group. 

In these tables are classified 4,402 or 66 per cent of the 6,666 
males, and 2,972 or 81 per cent of the 3,657 females included in 
Table 1 under semivitreous ware, and 856 or 53 per cent of the 1,619 
males and 785 or 74 per cent of the 1,065 females tabulated under 
vitreous ware in Table 1. These tables are as follows: 

Table 2 (p. 54).—Average and classified earnings per hour, by 
selected occupations and sex, 1925. 

Table 3 (p. 56).—Average and specified number of days on which 
employees worked in two weeks, by selected occupations and sex, 1925. 

table 4 (p. 58).—Average and classified hours actually worked in 
two weeks, by selected occupations and sex, 1925. 

Table 5 (p. 60).—Average and classified earnings actually made in 
two weeks, by selected occupations and sex, 1925. 


Space is not available in this article to show these figures by geo- 
graphical groups. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Index Numbers of Production and Employment 


THE number of glost kilns drawn by the pottery industry 4; 

whole during a specified period of time and the amount of ¢), 
pay-roll totals are each indicative of the general trend of business ay, 
of employment during that period. 

To obtain an index of production and thus be able to show approxi. 
mately the trend of the pottery industry, the bureau obtained 4), 
number of glost kilns drawn each month, > ema 1923, to Septembe 
1925, whenever available, from the records from each of the potteri« 
included in the study. Glost kilns drawn do not of course perfec:\, 
represent the amount of employment in a pottery as a whole, xs 
stock may accumulate preparatory to firing or the glost kiln may be 
unusually active for a short time and draw on accumulated sto¢} 
Index numbers based on the aggregate number of glost kilns drayy, 
appear in Table 6 together with index numbers of wages paid as taken 
from pay-roll totals. 

The bureau for several years has been receiving monthly repor: 
as to the number of employees and pay-roll totals for the pay period 
of each month that ends nearest the 15th, from a large number o! 
manufacturing establishments, including the majority of the potteric 
covered in this wage study. During the wage study pay-roll total; 
were obtained from most of the other potteries visited. 

Nearly all potteries have a two-week pay roll; thus the emplo: 
ment reports in the main speak for the first half of each month. The 
bureau in its employment study has felt that it could not ask for: 
report for every pay period during the year. When pay rolls zr 
assembled in large numbers the one pay period of the month is cvi- 
sidered fairly representative of the month as a whole. 

In the present study it was not deemed expedient to ask the poi- 
teries to go back through old records to get out pay-roll data 
furnish full-month pay-roll figures. Thus, the glost kilns draw 
represented the full month with its variable number of working-da 
while the pay-roll totals roughly represent the first half of eaeh mont! 
However, with this limitation, the trend of these figures throug! 
the 33-month period fairly represent production and employmen' 
conditions of the industry. No wage adjustments of any importa 
were made during the period covered by these figures. 

During the wage study the semivitreous potteries especially ha: 
generally complained of the depressed conditions of their industr; 
compared with 1923 and the early part of 1924 and also as compare 
with the busy years preceding the depression of 1921. Figures © 
this table confirm the general statement as to low business since the 
summer of 1924. The employers in a few vitreous plants spok 
in a little more hopeful way, which their figures appear to warran'. 
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qTasLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION AND OF EMPLOYMENT, JANUARY, 
F 1923, TO SEPTEMBER, 1925 


(January, 1923=— 100. 0] 


———— ——— 





——_— —— 
} 


Index numbers \ Index numbers 








Semivitreous | Vitreous } 
_ || Year and month 
] } 
Glost | Amount) Glost | Amount } Glost | Amount} Glost | Amount 
kilms | of pay kilus | of pay | kilns | of pay | kilns | of pay 
| drawn rolls jdrawn| rolis | drawn) rolls jdrawn| rolls 
} 


Semivitreous Vitreous 
Year and month | __ 














| 
Tn agp bapitdims codvorqine Gok 
1923 


January 
February 


/ 100.0 100.0 || June 
96.2 102.8 | July 
11. 5 12. 
106. 4 114. 
106. 4 115. 
109, 0 120. 
91.0 408. 
102. 6 120. 
103. 9 125. 
114. 1 132. 
109. 0 129, 
107.7 138. 


|| September 
October- —-.- 
|| November 


DIES soctisoes- -| 


AaS0ONKr OOOO 


September 
October 
November 
December _ .--- -- 


nb 


> IO DOW HK “I12 cn 


DWH NW AAWMIO- ty 


wow cr 


122. 
1924 


| 11. 111, 5 136. 5 | 
114. 2 122. : 105. 1 140. 1 
1187) 123.8] 118.0 138. 9 | 
| 115.6 | 1242) 119.0 142. 5 | 7.8 | .6 | 94. 
116. 5 | 120.9 | 118.0 139. 0 | | 


OaoONK DOD LS 
1 's Ww? 

QP ors ARAL Ww 
wOKDason er 














1925 

HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 

ment of Labor has recently made a study of wages and hours 

of labor of employees in foundries and machine shops in the 

United States similar to the study made in 1923 (see Bul. No. 362). 

While it was not practicable for the bureau to undertake a complete 

census of all plants, data were obtained from a sufficient number 

to illustrate conditions in the industry. A summary of the figures 

which will be shown in detail in a forthcoming bulletin of the bureau 
is presented below. 

Owing to the almost unlimited variety of products manufactured 
in machine shops and the special machinery necessary in the manu- 
facture of a large number of those products, the bureau deemed it 
advisable, as in the 1923 survey, to limit the study to those plants 
in which the machinery used was fairly comparable. The machine 
appt covered in this article were engaged in machining parts for 
and assembling or constructing engines and machinery used in 
various kinds of factories, mills, mines, construction operations, etc. 
While the machines used in the establishments covered vary in 
type and size with the product manufactured, they are similar in 
nature and the operations are essentially the same. The foundries 
included were mainly engaged in casting parts for the same class of 
product. In a large number of cases a foundry and a machine shop 
were in the same plant. 
_ The data were taken, by agents of the bureau in practically all 
instances, directly from the pay rolls and other records, and cover 
413 representative foundries and 511 representative machine shops 
located in 28 States, with a total of 126,671 employees—40,353 in 
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foundries and 86,318 in machine shops. The study was limited {o 
one pay-roll period in each plant, 90 per cent of the pay rolls heine 
in April, May, and June. ¥ 

Table 1 shows average earnings per hour, average full-time hours 
per week, and average full-time weekly earnings for 11 of the principal 
foundry occupations and for a group of “other employees” which 
includes all foundry occupations not shown separately; and for 2} 
machine-shop occupations, including two groups of miscellaneoys 
employees grouped under ‘‘other skilled machine-shop occupations” 
and “other employees.” Averages for all foundry employees 


combined and for all machine-shop employees combined are ‘also 
shown. These averages are brought into comparison with those for 
1923 for all occupations for which information is available. 


TABLE 1.-AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOuR 
AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS 
ae ne eee MACHINE SHOPS FOR YEARS 1923 AND 1925, BY OCCUPATION 
SEX, A? TEAR , 


Foundries 














— Aver- 
full- | B80 
Occupation 3 f ; time “satghond 
hours | ‘28S 
per per 
week hour 





Chippers and rough grinders.-_........--- 


— 
or 
=28 


Core makers 
..-do 
Female. -_/} 


RES SRUUND  wiSen cee gtipdudivupedecuees } 





Cupola tenders 
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RSSUSESEESS 
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Molders, hand, bench 
Molders, hand, floor 


BSSSSSSSSERSARRSRSS 


A ae ae 
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BERS | .SSSSE5S8S8 


Molders, machine 


Molder’s helpers, floor 


PY 
own 
. 5 


Pattern makers 


s 


Rough carpenters 


CREA 
oad 


Other foundry employees 


AN 
a 


378 
2 
All occupations 351 
413 
22 
39 
351 | 32, 166 
413 | 40,353 


cron 
td 





a 


se 
Cn al 
SRSS28 























1 A few employees classed as “‘ other employees” in 1923 were included with laborers in 1925. 
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TabLe 1.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR 
AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS 
IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHIN® SHOPS FOR YEARS 1923 AND 1925, BY OCCUPATION, 
sEX, AND YEAR—Continued 


Machine shops 








Occupation 








peters ROU S >. iéniddle o seedGed cciniddusds$4eeee~ 


Blacksmiths 


aS 


= SRS} 
SeIGSSSARst 





Blacksmith’s helpers...........---.-------- |...do 
}...do 

Boring mill hands and operators__..-_..-~- 

Crane operators 


Drill] press hands and operators_-_-_._--.---- 


Fitters and bench hands..-........-......-- | 


100 
—<) 


Grinding machine hands and operators - - _-| 


Sel les. a ctdainumtie ebmmimedeame een baiiens 


Laborers (packers for shipping) 
Lathe hands and operators, engine 


Lathe hands and operators, turret. ......-- 


Machinists 


Machinist’s and toolmaker’s helpers 


SEBREPSSSBARESSBRSRSRSSRSS 


RESRaRSLESASKRSESSES 


Milling-machine hands and operators 


NODE OOGNUAWONAHOWAWODOSCUP DN WONDADN DUNN OD 


os 
w 


BSEVRSTSRSRSS 


Packers and craters 
Planer hands and operators 
Screw-machine hands and operators 


Other machine hands and operators 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSSSSSSPSSSSSSSSSE 


Pes 
© 


Toolmakers 


ESSESERERABAER 


Other skilled machine-shop occupations - - - ‘ 
Female ---| 


Other machine-shop employees 


All occupations 


SSSESSSSRESASSSSE 
POOH POONA OOWHEOOHONAAIDAWANTOH 


SRSASRARB! 
SSz2SESSRS 























' Included with “Other employees”’ in 1925. 
’ Not shown se tely in 1923 report. 
* Includes employees in some other occupations shown separately for males, 
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Comparing the 1925 averages for employees in foundries with those 
for 1923, as shown by Table 1, a slight reduction in working timp 
accompanied by an increase in hourly earnings is shown for every 
occupation for which separate figures are given except female 
laborers, in which occupation hourly earnings show anincrease of almost 
7 cents per hour, but full-time hours per week also increased 0.8 how, 

The general decrease in full-time weekly hours was more than 
offset by the increase in hourly earnings, and full-time weekly earp- 
ings show an increase in every instance. The reduction in full-time 
weekly hours is due not so much to a shortening of the hours per day 
as it is to the recent practice in some foundries of eliminating en- 
tirely work on Saturday. The largest reduction took place in the 
occupation of machine molders. The average full-time hours per 
week of this occupation were 51.9 in 1923, but were reduced to 50.1 
in 1925. The decrease for all occupations combined was 0.9 hour, 
or from 52.4 hours in 1923 to 51.5 in 1925. 

Increases in earnings per hour in foundries varied from 1.5 cents 
for female core makers to 8.9 cents for male cupola tenders.  Con- 
sidering all employees the increase amounted to 5 cents or from 
55.8 cents in 1923 to 60.8 cents in 1925. 

Average full-time hours per week for machine shops show a decrease 
as between 1923 and 1925 for practically every occupation. The de- 


crease in almost every instance, however, was less than one hour and 
amounted to an average of only 0.4 hour for all occupations combined. 

Average earnings per hour in machine shops increased for each 
occupation, resulting in increases in weekly earnings in every case. 
Female assemblers received the highest increase in hourly earnings, 
or 9.4 cents per hour, and blacksmiths’ cee the least, or 1.6 


cents. Among the male employees screw-machine hands and opera- 
tors received the largest increase, 7.9 cents per hour. The average 
increase for all employees was 4.4 cents—from 55.9 cents per hour 
in 1923 to 60.3 cents in 1925. 

While Table 1 is valuable in summing up the situation in the industry 
in the United States as a whole, it does not show the variation within 
the occupations among the several States. Space does not permit a 
showing by States for all occupations, but four typical foundry occupa- 
tions and four typical machine-shop occupations have been selected to 
illustrate the variation. Thesame Litt averages areshown by States 
in Table 2 for these eight occupations as are shown for all occupations 
in the preceding table, except that they are shown for 1925 only. 

Taking the occupation of male laborers in foundries, for example, 
the averages for the 10,931 employees covered in the study are 52.5 
hours per week, 48.1 cents per hour and $25.25 per full-time week. 
When the averages for the occupation in tlie various States are con- 
sidered, however, wide differences in hours and earnings are noted. 
Laborers in Oregon averaged only 46 hours per full-time week, while 
laborers in Minnesota averaged almost 58 hours. Five States had 
average full-time hours per week of less than 50. Likewise, laborers 
in Georgia averaged only 25.8 cents per hour, while those in Wash- 
ington received more than twice that amount or an average of 55. 
cents per hour. Seven States had an average of less than 40 cen's 
per hour, and seven had an average of 50 cents or over. Full-time 
weekly earnings of laborers ranged from $14.37 in Georgia to $25.0) 
in Illinois. The seven other occupations show similar variations. 
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Taste 2—AVERAGE FULL-TIME. HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR EIGHT SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1925, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, 
AND TE 


Foundries 








Laborers, male Molders, hand, floor, male 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR FIGHT SELECTED 


OCCUPATIONS IN FOUNDRIES AN 
AND STATE—Continued 


Machine shops 


D MACHINE SHOPS, 1925, BY OCCUPATION, srx 








Fitters and bench hands, male 


Laborers, male 
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A total of 410 of the 413 foundries covered in the study reported 
the days of operation during the year ending December 31, 1924. 
(ne plant reported only 70 days operated while one reported 312 
jays; the average for all was 286.5 days. The 410 plants were 
dosed an average of 79.5 days due to the following conditions: 
Sundays 52, Saturdays 4.5, vacations and holidays 6.8, inventories 
and plant disability 1.4, business depression or lack of orders 14.3, 
and other causes 0.5. — 

The days of operation of 505 of the 511 machine shops covered . 
ranged from 214 to 340, and the average was 298.1 days. No data 
vere available for 6 of the plants. The 505 plants were closed an 
average Of 67.9 days throughout the year due to the following con- 
ditions: Sundays 51.9, Saturdays 1.4, vacations and holidays 7.2 
inventory and plant disability 0.9, business depression or lack of 
orders 6.2, and other causes 0.2 days. 


Wage Scales in the Printing Trades, October 15, 1925 


HE following table, furnished by the department of research of 
T the United Typothetae of America, Chicago, lil., shows the 


wage scales in effect in the printing trades in various cities on 
October 15, 1925: 
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Average Weekly Earnings in Massachusetts, August and Septembe, 
1925 : 


HE following pay-roll data from 946 manufacturing esta)lis) 
ments in Massachusetts, covering the weeks ET | or en 


oO 


Ths 


. 
a! os - Lge 
nearest August 15 and September 15, 1925, are taken fro. 
recent press release of the Department of Labor and Industries 
that State: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS, AUGUST AND SEPTEMRE,R |; 


InwDwUs 


CoTrTrTom 





| . 
All establishments re- | ma Y Dort 


porting 


“= T 


Earnings of 


Industry employees 





Num- | 
ber Au- 
gust, 

1925 








Automobiles, including bodies and parts_.._.......__- | 20 | $34. 40 
Bookbinding | 23. 13 
| a 21. 63 
4 aa 24. 68 | 
Boxes, paper _-.__- ; : 2: 21. 10 | 
ones, Weomel perking.....°..........-..............-I 34 21.92 | 
Bread and other bakery products 2] . 72 | 
I ITE 54 ~ 43 
‘ars and general shop construction and repairs, steam | 
0 EO Lane e een eee ee ee ‘ 31. 41 
eT R= eee te Se etn ee a See K 21. 66 | 
pS, See ae Sa . 04 | 
‘onfectionery : 3. 76 
‘opper, tin, sheet iron, etc . 30 
Jotton goods___..._..-- Se Eee  e e ae ee 5: 70 
I ed ‘ 10 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles . 29 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 2 9.08 | 
2... See eee eee ae 5 . 55 
Furniture 33 5. 34 
Hosiery and knit goods________--_- eo Se Fe 
Jewelry _. EE Se ee ee cae eS magnesia 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished___._......... ~~ 
Machine shop products---_-..--...-.-------- Tee: Fe. 
ES es Seeger sr | 
EL OE Se 
OSE GHG ONE TI wi. se 5 oe ett xh «a= < 
Printing and publishing, book and job --_---_-- 
Printing and publishing, newspaper 
Rubber footwear 
i EES TS TD, ic, NO Sele 
Rubber tires and tubes__.........---- Pea. +. SEE Aas 
Silk goods 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
eR a ae eee ie ee ee | 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
EE, EE ne . ae ee ee par ~ Shee ieee 
oe ae ee a eee \ 26. 40 - 
Ce DO eee ‘ 29. 26 dl. 16 10. 54 
Tobacco ; . 23. 38 . 32 1}. 9! 
Woolen and worsted goods......................-..-.- ; 21. 61 25. 18. 52 
All other industries 5. 25. 01 


24. 05 
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Working Hours in the Cotton Industry in Certain Foreign Countries 


HE July, 1925, issue of the International Cotton Bulletin 

Bi (Manchester, England) contains (pp. 713-717) data, compiled 

by the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinner 

and Manufacturers’ Associations from reports of employers’ orgamiza- 

tions, on hours of labor and overtime in the cotton industry In various 
countries. These data are given briefly in the table below. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in rot and Melbourne, Australia, June 
| 


HE table given below shows minimum weekly rates of wages 
T and ordinary hours of labor of adult workers in specified 
occupations in Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. The dat, 
shown, furnished in mimeographed form by the labor and industria} 
branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, are as 


fixed by the award, determination, or agreement in force June 30, 
1925. 


MINIMUM WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKERS 
IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1925 


[Shilling at par = 24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate varies] 








—_—.. 


Sydney Melbourne 
Sex and ocoeupation 7 ee, 
Wages Hours Wages Hours 








— 


Males 
Cabinetmakers___.--- douches dcvenedaiedeaanaaieaidetasane 
Sawyers, band or jig 


48 
44 
Sawyers, circular 


Boiler makers 
Boiler makers’ helpers 
Boiler makers’ laborers 


Brass finishers 


44 
48 
48 
48 


48 


48 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


Brass molders 


Electric linemen 
Electric wiremen 
Blacksmiths 
Coppersmiths 
Pattern makers 


Coremakers, iron 





Molders, iron 


Sheet-metal machinists 


Board hands, bakeries 
Ovenmen, bakeries 
Shoemakers 
Cutters, custom-made clothing 
Pressers, custom-made clothing 
Tailors, custom-made clothing 
Cutters, ready-made clothing 
Pressers, coat, ready-made clothing 
Tailors, ready-made clothing 
Carders, woolen textiles 
Dyehouse men, woolen textiles 
Scourers, woolen textiles 
Spinners, woolen textiles 
Compositors, newspaper: 

Day work 

Night work 
Machinists, newspaper: 

Day work 

Night work 
Proof readers, newspaper: 

Day work 

Night work 
Stereotypers, newspaper: 

Day work 

Night work 
Compositors, job work 
Linotype operators, job work 


Machinists, job work 


PEE PRRGES,, SON Wink é Binkdcccscapice ceghesdjadi-atbineed 
Stereotypers, job work 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKERS 
"IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1925—Con. 











Sydney Melbourne 





Sex and occupation 





| Wages | Hours Wages Hours 


Males—C ontinued 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Masons, stone...-- | 
PainterS..... cece nw ccc new een cen w wee nc wew enw cececccecencceece 
Paper hangers..........~-----~----------- +--+ 2 oe one ee nee 











I a isha wa it ds cuslgils atta lgiinlah eas won scum alii 
tRIRED. BI itn cdannin cbs bqeddansayenivedecntqsdtanbeutiel 
Engineers, Stationary, first class.............-.....----.--------- 


Engineers, Stationary, second class--.............--------------- 
firemen, stationary, first class 
Firemen, stationary, second class 

Females 
ain ast ent dioinepowinpe dentine apemataneigeancl = alse 
Dressmakers. ........- =~: 


ESE aa ae Sea 2 eee ee 


Shirt makers 
Machinist operators, custom-made clothing: 


SOE Bn 6 cinvinvcnsceoeseoweonrenscnsccosuncnsmpeses 
Tailoresses, custom-made clothing: 


Trouser and vest , 
Machinist operators, ready-made clothing: 


Trouser and vest 
Tailoresses, ready-made clothing: 
Coat ‘ a 
oS, SN ere a ee eae 
Comb minders 


cu bee ob aeanweete AN, eee a Bee { 
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The 44-Hour Week in Queensland 


N 1924 the Queensland Parliament passed an amendment to the 
| industrial arbitration act, reducing the maximum weekly hours 
permitted, except in certain specified industries, from 48 to 44, 
the change to become effective July 1, 1925. Arrangements necessary 
to establish the 44-hour week in most of the Government services 
were intrusted to the Public Service Commissioner, who gives some 
account of the work in his report for the year ending June 30, 1925.' 
The task was complicated and difficult, owing to the nature of 
some of the services affected. Hospitals, prisons, and asylums can 
not be put on an altered schedule of hours as easily as a factory, and 
pilots and lighthouse keepers are not on the same footing as to 
llexibility of Frotits as biting workers or machinists. 
Some callings involve not 8 hours per day, but the round of the clock—24 hours 


per day—and hence continuous shifts have to be arranged. Other callings again, 
even under a 48-hour week, worked hours in excess of 48. Still further, some 





= Queensland. Office of Public Service Commissioner, Fifth annual report for the year ended June 30, 
1925, Brisbane, 1925. 
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classes of employees worked under awards of the Federal Arbitration Court 
Some of these awards prescribe working weeks ranging from 56 to 70 honrc 
Naturally, so far as these Federal awards are concerned, Queensland conditio, 
and Commonwealth conditions, generally, are interlocked; hence, extreme ea. 
had to be exercised in respect of these awards that Queensland variations wey, 
not made which might prove disturbing and embarrassing faetors elsewhere. 


CaTta 
if 


Arrangements were discussed and agreemenis come to between the 
Public Service Commissioner and the unions of the workers concerne). 
Except for the police, the plan generally adopted was to provide fo; 
“the equivalent of a 44-hour week,” leaving details as to the distriby- 
tion of these hours to the parties concerned. In five cases limits 
were set for the number of hours to be worked in any one day, | 
being the maximum allowed, and in a few cases the hours with) 
which the work might be performed were set. In one case, where the 
hours had been set by a Commonwealth award at 56 a week, these 
were continued ‘‘for the present.’’ In five cases the strict 44-how 
week was set. 

The case of the police presented peculiar difficulties. They wer 
working under an eon which called for 8 continuous working 
hours per day, with a maximum of 112 per fortnight, but which pro- 
vided that where duties were light and intermittent this schedul 


ail 


need not be followed; one day’s leave of 24 hours was to be allowed 
every fortnight. The difficulties of applying the new legislation were 
set forth by the police commissioner, who pointed out: 


1. That a 44-hour week could not be worked in small centers where less tha 
four men are employed, without materially strengthening the force. 

2. That it was undesirable to have two sets of conditions, one for large ce: 
and another for country stations. 

3. That the nature of the work and the existing working hours are not s\ 
as are detrimental to health. The police have also liberal recreation | 
namely, four weeks per annum. 

4. That the recruiting of a large number of men hurriedly would not be i: 
best interests of the force. 

Under the circumstances, a tentative agreement was reache: 
under which hours are to remain at 48 per week, in consideratio 
which special allowances are to be paid the workers, ranging from 
£23? per annum for a constable up to £35 for a senior sergeant 
This was considered specially desirable because the police were 
working under an award which was to remain in force until Nov- 
ember 1, 1925, ‘‘or until further order.”’ If at that time hours are 
reduced, the allowance will automatically cease, but meanwhile | 
appeals to the men as a fair equivalent for the greater leisure the: 
are foregoing. 

The Queensland Industrial Gazette for August 24, 1925, gives par- 
ticulars of a case brought before the arbitration court to deci 
whether the 44-hour provision might be varied by judicial award. 
The Australian Workers’ Union and other interested unions appie« 
to the court to establish the 44-hour week for the employees oi the 
Mount Morgan Gold Mining Co. The employees argued that the 
amendment made the 44-hour week obligatory, while the employes 
held that the court had discretion to increase the hours beyond +4 
where the conditions of an industry required such extension. The 
court agreed with the unions’ viewpoint. As yet no further cases 
relating to the change of hours have been reported. 








2? Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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Wages in Metal-Working Industries in France 


HE employers’ association in the ,metal-working industries and 
machine trades of the region of Paris makes a detailed study 
each year of the wages paid in the different establishments be- 

longing to the organization. These studies, which were begun in May, 
1920, have in the past four years been made during January and Feb- 
ruary, and the wage rates given are, therefore, the ones in effect in 
those months. 

The following table shows the average wages paid in different 
occupations in the metal-working industries in 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
for both time and piece work and the index numbers for 1925 based 
on the wages paid in 1923. The wages shown include all bonuses 
except family allowances. In computing the average wages, those 
which were exceptionally high or low have not been included. 

AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF WORKERS IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES IN THE 
REGION OF PARIS, FRANCE, 1923 TO 1925, BY OCCUPATION 











Average hourly wages of— Index num- 
ieee | ber of aver- 
age salary in 
1925 
(1923= 100) 





Time workers Piece workers 
Industry and occupation 





| 
Sherrerrrst 
| | Time Piece 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | work- | work- 
| ers ers 
] | } 


| aS Ste 








} } 
Machine industries, general: Francs Francs Francs \ 
Fitters : 2 3.187 3.7 3. 66 
Fitters—tool makers 35 | . 81 
Blacksmiths FON HE 14 | 80 
Milling machine operators______.-.------ 32 77 
Pattern makers ._. 93 50 
Mortising and planing machineh ands-_---} 17 51 
EE et eS ee 23 83 
Automobiles: 
a ee 70 
Fitters—tool makers 94 
Coppersmiths - 85 
slacksmiths eae 91 
Machine tool hands. 10 
Pattern makers ---__-_-_-- 38 
Machine setters__.____- 32 
Lathe hands 90 
Lathe and tool hands. ...............--. 13 
Electrical construction: 
Fitters OE a are 
vise aes MAROFS....................- 
Electrical fitters 
Coil winders_ 
Nl RE hae aean ia 
Lathe hands—tool makers.-..........---- 
Metal construction: 
Structural-iron workers--............---- 
Sl A Ie RS a Ae Ai 
Locksmiths 
Drop forging: 
Blacksmiths 
Hammermen 
Swagers _ 
Metal pipe manufacure: 
Draw bencn workers. ...................- 
Pipe drawers —__- 
Iron and steel found ries: 
Molders, hand 
Plate molders 
Core makers : 
All industries: | 
go a la 
NIL, o... cncdnsenussusicccuse- | 
Skilled laborers, female 


————— 
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' Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, Paris, July, 1925, pp. 407-409 
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Regulation of Working Hours in Portugal 


HE Portuguese Government has issued a decree (No. 10.799) 
i regulating the hours of labor in Portugal, the text of which 
was published in the Diario do Governo on May 20, 199; 
A résumé a toe principal provisions of the decree are given below: | 
Work in sicttennameal establishments shall be performed only hp. 
tween the hours of 9 a. m. and 7 p. m. and a two-hour rest period 
shall be granted the employees. In banking and business enter. 
prises where the working hours are limited to seven, the work shal 
not begin before 10 a. m. nor continue after 6.30 p. m., and the 
employees are to have a rest period of one and a half hours. The 
work in butchers’ shops and similar establishments shall not begin 
before 7 a. m. and shall end by 4 p. m., with a rest interval of one 
hour. Work in pharmacies may be performed at any time. Work- 
ing hours in industrial establishments are restricted to 8 a day, and 
the work is to be performed between 7 a. m. and 8 p.m. Urgent 
work for the State, that which is necessitated by force majeure, and 
work in continuous industries and transportation undertakings 
shall be exceptions to the above-mentioned provision. Working 
hours in barber shops and hairdressing establishments may be in- 
creased four hours on Saturdays. 
Other provisions of the decree prescribe the manner of enforcing 
the same, as well as the penalties to be imposed on employers for 
disobeying the regulations. 





1 Report from American charge d’affaires at Lisbon, Portugal, dated June 15, 1925. 
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Children in Street Trades in the United States: A List of References 


Compiled by Laura A. THompson, LIBRARIAN U. 5. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Apams, Myron E. 
Children in American street trades. 
(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, May, 
1905, v. 25, pp. 437-458.) 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphiet No. 14. 24 pp. 
—— Municipal regulations of street trades. 

(In National Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 1904, 
pp. 294-300.) 

ALABAMA. Child Welfare Department. 

Studies of street trades. 

(In Alabama Childhood, Official bulletin of State Child Welfare De- 
partment, July-September, 1921, v. 1, No. 2, pp. 28-30.) 
— —— Child Labor Division. 

Instructions to superintendents, principals and other school authorities for 
the issuance of employment certificates and newsboys’ badges as is required 
by the Alabama child labor law. Prescribed by the child labor division, 
Alabama Child Welfare Department . .. Montgomery, [1921]. 8 pp. 

—— State Prison Inspector. 
Report for the period of two years ending September 30, 1918. Montgomery, 
1919. 
Street occupations, pp. 85, 86. 
AppEL, MADELEINE H. 
Enforcement of the street trades law in Boston. 
American Child, August, 1922, v. 4, pp. 104-106. 
Paper read at 17th National Conference on Child Labor, Providence, 1922, 
—— Juvenile street trades and the law. 

(In National Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin, December, 1923, 

pp. 59, 60.) 


: Paper read before National League of Compulsory Education Officials, Springfield, Mass., Octo- 
er 18, 1923. 


Aronvia, B. C. 
The newsboy problem in New York City. 
Kindergarten Primary Magazine, March, 1907, v. 19, pp. 483-491. 
Batt, Wiima I. 
Street trading in Ohio. 
American Child, August, 1919, v. 1, pp. 123-129. 
Relates particularly to Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus. 
BenepictT, LEONARD. 
Waifs of the Slums and Their Way Out. New York, Chicago [etc.], F. H. 
Revell Co., [ci907]. 234 pp. 
The newsboy and his real life, pp. 99-115, 
BLENK, JAMES H., Archbishop. 
The child in the street. 
Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1914, v. 3, No. 1, pp. 52-55. 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 225. 4 pp. 
Tae Boorsiack: A Ciry PROBLEM. 
.Woman’s Home Companion, September, 1907, v. 34, p. 25. 
Boston. Public schools. 
Regulation of street trades in Boston. 
School Document No. 15, 1909, pp. 34-37; No. 14, 1910, pp. 42-44; 
No. 19, 1910, pp. 132-138. 
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Brown, Epwarp F. 
The demoralizing environment of night messengers in southern cities. 
The Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1913, v. 2, No. 1, pp. 188-141. 
—— The night messenger service; a child labor problem. 
Editorial Review, January, 1911, v. 4, pp. 31-41. 
Brown, EMMA ELIZABETH. 
The child toilers of Boston streets. Boston, D. Lothrop & Co., [1879). 
45 pp. 
Brown, JOHN GEORGE. 
{Pictures of street boys Quoted interview on ‘‘street boys.’’] 
Survey, June 14, 1913, v. 30, facing pp. 364, 380, 381. 
BROWN, SARA A, 
Juvenile street work in Iowa. 
American Child, August, 1922, v. 4, pp. 130-149. 
Study made by the National Child Labor Committee. Paper read at its 17th Annual Co: 
ference on Child Labor, Providence, 1922. 
Burt, Henry F. 
Child labor and the streets. 
(In Minnesota State Conference of Charities and Correction. Pro- 
ceedings, 1911, pp. 129-133.) 
Buss, Loraine B. 
Street trades in Alabama. 
American Child, August, 1922, v. 4, pp. 107-113. 
Paper read at 17th National Conference on Child Labor, Providence, 1922. 
Bourier, Evizasetu B. 
New Jersey children in the street trades. 
Charities and the Commons, March 16, 1907, v. 17, pp. 1062-1064. 
Cary, HAROLD. 
In the school of crime for boys. 
Collier’s, October 13, 1923, v. 72, p. 15. 
Cuicaco. City Council. 

Ordinance prohibiting the employment of children soliciting funds on the 
streets and public places of the city. 

(In its Journal of Proceedings, December 3, 1917, pp. 1605-1607.) 

——. Ordinance regulating the employment of children on the streets and in 

public places. 

(In its Journal of Proceedings, July 8, 1912, pp. 1174, 1175.) 

—— Vice Commission. 

The Social Evil in Chicago: A study of existing conditions, with reeommen- 
dations. Chicago, Gunthrop-Warren Printing Co., 1911. 399 pp. 
Newsboys, street venders, messenger boys, pp. 241-245. 

—— Child welfare exhibit; 1911. 

The Child in the City; A handbook of the child welfare exhibit at the Coli- 
seum, May 11—May 25, 1911. [Chicago, The Blakely Printing Co., 1911.] 
96 pp. 

Saving the barren years, pp. 25-27. 
Cuutr, CHaruzs L. 

Protection for the newsboys and other street workers in Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Child Labor Association, 1912. 10 pp. 
(Leafiet No. 30, June 5, 1912.) 

Civic FepeRATION oF DALLAs. 

The newsboys of Dallas. A friendly study of the boys, their work and 
thrift, home life and schooling and of their general character, associations, 
ambitions and promise of fitness, as future responsible citizens of Dallas. 
Dallas, Tex., Civie Federation of Dalias, 1921. 32 pp. 

Selected bibliography on back of cover. 
Cioprer, Epwarp NICHOLAS. 

Child Labor in City Streets. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1913. 1x, 
280 pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 245-254. 

CONTENTs.—I. The problem of the street-working child. Il. Extent to which children engage 
in street activities in America and Europe. III. Newspaper sellers. IV. Bootblacks, peddlers 
and market children. V. Messengers, errand and delivery children. VI. Effect of street work 


upon children. VII. Relation ofstreet work to delinquency. VIII. The struggle for regulation !2 
the United States. IX. Development of street-trades regulation in Europe. 
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LOPPER, Epwarp NicroLtas—Continued. 
Child labor in street trades. 
(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Sup- 
plement, March, 1910, v. 35, pp. 137-144.) 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 126. 12 pp. 
— The child merchants of the streets. 
Child (London), July, 1913, v. 3, pp. 924-926. 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 203. 8 pp. 

—— Children on the streets of Cincinnati. 

(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Supple- 
ment, July, 1908, v. 32, pp. 113-123.) 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 82. 11 pp. 

—— Effects of street trading on tfie health of school children. New York, 
National Child Labor Committee, [1913]. 8Spp. (National Child Labor Com- 
mittee Pamphlet No. 218.) 

Also in Transactions of 4th International Congress on School Hygiene, 1913, v. 5, pp. 482-488. 

— “The Muddle; or Lost amidst the mazes of the law.”’ An absurdity in two 
scenes, 

American Child, November, 1919, v. 1, pp. 262-265. 
Play dealing with children in street trades. 

—— The night messenger boy. 

(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Supple- 
ment, July, 1911, v. 38, pp. 103, 104.) 

—— Street trades regulation. New York, National Child Labor Committee, 

1917. 8 pp. (National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 272.) 

Reviews the progress of street-trade regulations in the preceding decade in the various States and in 


England. 
Paper read before National Conference of Charities and Correction, Indianapolis, May, 1916. Printed 
in its Proceedings, 1916, pp. 586-592; also in Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1916, v. 5, pp. 94-100. 


—— Street trades regulation. 
Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1912, v. 1, No. 2, pp. 114-118. 

—— Street work and juvenile delinquency. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, [1913]. 6 pp. (National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 
221.) 

—— Why overlook the street worker? 

Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1914, v. 3, No. 1, pp. 56-58. 

Conant, Ricwarp K. 

Night messenger service. | 
New Boston, January, 1911, v. 1, pp. 379-382. 
—— Street trades and reformatories. , 
(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Supple- 
ment, July, 1911, v. 38, pp. 105-107.) 
Davis,- PHILIP. 
Child life on the street. 
(In National Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 
1909, pp. 250-254.) 

—— Street-land, Its Little People and Big Problems, by Philip Davis assisted by 
Grace Kroll; illustrated from photographs. Boston, Small, Maynard & Co., 
c1915]. xviii, 291 pp. (Welfare series, ed. by R. T. Hale.) 

Boston Newsboys’ Republic and Newsboys’ Court, pp. 210-226. 
Dramonp, H. M. 
Connecticut study of street trades. 
American Child, August, 1922, v. 4, pp. 97-103. 
Study was made as part of the work of the Connecticut Child Welfare Commission appointed 
in 1920. Paper read at 17th National Conference on Child Labor, Providence, 192?. 
Dwieut, HELEN C. 
The menace of street trading by children. 
American City, January, 1915, v. 12, pp. 23, 24. 
—— The newsboy again. 
Child Labor Bulletin, November, 1917, v. 6, pp. 141-143. 
Review of the book by Anna V. Reed on the ‘‘ Newsboy Service.” 
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Euurs, Mapert Brown. 
Child labor and juvenile delinquency in Manhattan. New York City 
National Child Labor Committee, 1918. 43 pp. (National Chiiq 
Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 282.) 


Study is based on the stories of 1,792 children who passed through the Manhattan branch 
Children’s Court of New York County in 1916. 
Reprinted from the Child Labor Bulletin, November, 1917, v. 6, No. 3. 
[FaTHeR DuNNzE’s NewssBoys’ JOURNAL.] 

Historical number of Father Dunne’s Newsboys’ Home. [St. Louis? 1915: 

24 pp. 
FINLEY, JOHN H. 

The Debt Eternal. Published jointly by Council of Women for Home 
Missions and Missionary Education. Movement of the United States anq 
Canada, 1923. 240 pp. 

Section on child labor (pp. 117-189) covers children in street trades. 
FLEISHER, ALEXANDER. 

The newsboys of Milwaukee. Madison, Democrat Printing Co., 1911. 
pp. 61-96. 
ag a poe Fifteenth Biennial Report of Wisconsin Bureau of Labor and Indust: 

tistics, 1% -1912, 
Froripa. State Labor Inspector. 

Report, January, 1914—-December, 1922. Tallahassee, 1915-1923 
Contents relating to street trades: 

1914: Newsboys and street trades, pp. 12, 13. 
1915-1916: The newsboy proposition, dangers of street trades, pp. 10-14. 
1917-1918: Newsboy proposition, p. 11; Street-trades amendment to law recommended, | 
1921-1922: Recommendations regarding street trades and investigations in other Stat 
pp. 10-17, 29, 30. 
ForspusH, WILLIAM Byron. 
A western newspaper [Grand Rapids Evening Press] and its newsboys. 
Charities and the Commons, October 5, 1907, v. 19, pp. 798-802. 
FuLLerR, RAYMOND G. 
Child Labor and the Constitution. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1923. 323 pp. 
“Child labor in city streets,” pp. 76-87. 
——— Child labor in our cities. 
Good Housekeeping, November, 1922, v. 75, pp. 64, 65. 
Discusses particularly home work and street trades. 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WoOMEN’s C.iuBs. Industrial and Social Conditi 
De pariment. 

Outlines of work. 1916-1918. [n. p., 1917.] 

Pt. 5, on Children in industry, emphasizes three phases: The child in agriculture, The strect tr 
ing child, and The child ‘“‘movie actor.’”’ Includes bibliographies. 
GOLDMARK, JOSEPHINE C., 

Street labor and juvenile delinquency. 

Political Science Quarterly, September, 1904, v. 19, pp. 417-438. 


GOLDMARK, PAULINE. 
What Boston has done in regulating the street trades for children 
Charities, February 14, 1903, v. 10, pp. 159, 160. 
GREEN, HELEN H. 

The newsboys’ ordinance. 

(In Consumers’ League of Ohio Bulletin, February, 1925, pp. 1, 3. 
On the Cleveland ordinance of May 12, 1924. 
Grice, Harry H. 

Junk dealing and juvenile delinquency; an investigation made for the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago, by Harry H. Grigg an d 
George E. Haynes. Text by Albert E. Wenster. Chicago, Juve: 
Protective Association, [1918?] 60 pp. 

‘*Boys as junk peddlers,”’ pp. 41-43. ; 
Sce also ‘Recommendations of the Juvenile Protective Association of C hicago re junk dealing’ 
—— of American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, August, 1919, v. 10, PP 
GUNCKEL, JOHN ELSTNER. 

Boyville: A History of Fifteen Years’ Work among Newsboys. Tol 

Ohio, The Toledo Newsboys’ Association, [e1905]. 219 pp. 
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“GuncK” oF TOLEDO. 

Technieal World Magazine, December, 1913, v. 20, pp. 585, 586. 

On John E. Gunckel, president of the Toledo Newsboys’ Association. 
HaLL, GEORGE A. 
The newsboy. 
(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Sup- 
plement, July, 1911, v. 38, pp. 100-102.) 
Harp, WILLIAM. 
‘“De kid wot works at night.” 
Everybody’s Magazine, January, 1908, v. 18, pp. 25-37. 
HarTFORD REGULATES CuiLD STREET TRADES. 
Survey, December 31, 1910, v. 25, pp. 511, 512. 
HexTeR, Maurice B. 

The newsboys of Cincinnati. Cincinnati, [1919], pp. 113-177. (Studies 
from the Helen 8. Trounstine Foundation, Vol. I, January 15, 1919, 
No. 4.) 

Bibliography, pp. 171-174. 
IHLDER,. JOHN. 

The Press and its newsboys. 

World To-day, July, 1907, v. 13, pp. 737-739. 
Evening Press of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Inciis, WILLIAM. 

Yuxtree-yuxtor! 

Harpers Weekly, February 15, 1913, v. 57, pp. 7, 8. 
JouNnsTon, Lettre L. 

Street trades and their regulation. 

(In National Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 
1915, pp. 518-526.) 
Jones, HerscuHet H. 

Unregulated street trading in a typical city, by Herschel H. Jones. A few 
plain facts about the newsboy situation, by David A. Brown. New York, 
National Child Labor Committee, 1916. 8 pp. (National Child Labor 
Committee Pamphlet No. 264.) 

Based on a study made in Detroit in November, 1916. 
JUVENILE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

Better protection for child beggars and peddlers on the streets of Chicago. 

[Chicago], Juvenile Protective Association, 1916. [3] pp. 
See also Annual reports.of this association. 
KELLEY, Mrs. FLORENCE. 

Some Ethical Gains through Legislation. New York, London, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1905. x, 341 pp. (The Citizen’s Library of Economics, 
Politics, and Sociology, ed. by R. T. Ely.) 

Children in street occupations, telegraph and messenger boys, pp. 11-26. 
—— Standards of life and labor: the standard minimum age for beginning to 
work for wages. 

Twentieth Century Magazine, November, December, 1911, February, 1912, 
v. 5, pp. 30-34, 104-107, 370-373. 

—— The street trader under Illinois law. 

(In Chicago Child welfare exhibit, 1911. The child in the city. Chicago, 
1912, pp. 290-301.) 

—— Street trades. ; 

(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Supple- 
ment, July, 1911, v. 38, pp. 108-110.) 

Kentucky. Bureau of Labor. 

Street trades. 

(In its Biennial report, 1914-15, pp. 45-48; 1916-17, pp. 25-29.) 
KinpARE, OWEN FRAWLEY. 

My Mamie Rose; the story of my regeneration. New York, The Baker 
& Taylor Co., [1903]. 303 pp. 

A nomad of the streets, pp. 43-58. 
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Kina, Freperick A. 
Influences in street life. 
(In University Settlement Society of New York, 1900. Report, 1909 
New York, n. d., pp. 29-32.) — 
Kvuecuie, B. E. 
Newsboys’ Republic, Milwaukee. 
Survey, March 22, 1913, v. 29, p. 859. 
Kuser, W. L. 
Survey of all street trades and preinstitutional occupations of boys of the 
Iowa industrial school for boys on December 1, 1916. 
(In Iowa State Conference of Charities and Corrections. Proceedings 
1916, pp. 95, 96.) r 
LAUGHLIN, Sara E. 
Young girls in the messenger service. 
Catholic Charities Review, May, 1919, v. 3, pp. 147-150. 
LEARNING BY EARNING IN THE STREET TRADES. 
Survey, November 24, 1917, v. 39, pp. 203, 204. 
On the findings of the investigation of children in street trades in Chicago, made by the Juvenile 
Protective Association. ; 
Lorp, EveRetr W. 
Child labor in New England. 
(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Supple- 
ment, July, 1908, v. 32, pp. 31-39.) 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 74. 9 pp 
Lovesoy, OwEN R. 
Child labor and the night messenger service. 
Survey, May 21, 1910, v. 24, pp. 311-317. 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 141. 15 pp. 
—— Night messenger service. 
Survey, December 24, 1910, v. 25, pp. 504,505. 
Some unsettled questions about child labor. 
(In American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Supple- 
ment, March, 1909, v. 33, pp. 49-62.) 
Reprinted as National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 108. 14 pp. 
McIntire, Runa. 
Children who work in our streets. New York, National Child Labor Com- 
— 1919. 7 pp. (National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet No. 
294.) 
McKetuway, A. J. 
Child labor and crime. 
(In American Prison Association. Proceedings, 1913, pp. 144-154.) 
—— Child labor at the national capitol. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, [1914?]. 15 pp. (National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet 
No. 213.) 
Children as street merchants. 
Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1917, v. 6, pp. 47, 48. 
Manaoup, Greorce B. 
Child welfare and street trades in the United States of America. 
Child (London), August, 1911, v. 1, pp. 956-961. 
Problems of Child Welfare. Rev.ed. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924. 
602 pp. (Social science textbook.) 
Chapters on child labor include brief discussion of street trades. 
MarkKHAM, Epwin. 
Children in Bondage, by Edwin Markham, Benjamin B. Lindsey, and George 
Creel. New York, Hearst’s International Library Co., 1914. 411 pp. 
The children in the perils of the streets, pp. 216-251. 
Marquis, Eva M. 
A survey of working children in Kansas City with special stress on the street 
trades and messenger service. . 
(In Kansas City, Mo., Board of Public Welfare Annual Report, 1914-19, 
pp. 108-160.) 
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\arYLAND. State Board of Labor and Statistics. 
“Annual reports, 1916-1924. Baltimore, 1917-1925. 
Contents relating to street trades: 
1916: Regulation of street trades in Baltimore city, pp. 119-130. 
1917: Newsboys and street traders, pp. 4, 5; Report on the enforcement of the street- trades 
regulation in Baltimore city in 1917, pp. 45-59; in Cumberland, pp. 80-84. 
1918: — and street trades, pp. 45-58; Newsboys licensed in Cumberland during 1918, 
1919: Newsboys’ violations of law in Baltimore city, pp. 70-73; Newsboys in Cumberland and 
Baitimore, pp. 73-83. 
1920: Newsboys’ violations of law in Baltimore city, pp. 78, 79; Newsboys and other street 
traders in Baltimore and Cumberland, pp. 80-96, 
1921: Newsboys and street traders, pp. 60-80. 
1922: Newsboys and street traders, pp. 58-60. 
1923: Newsboys’ department, pp. 55-74. 
1924: Newsboys’ department, pp. 51-77. 
— Bureau of Statistics and Information. 
Newsboy regulations [and street trades]. 
(in its Report, 1913, pp. 93-106.) 
—_—_ —— Street traders. 
(In its Report, 1914, pp. 191-197.) 
—— —— Newsboys and other street traaers, by Lettie L. Johnston. 
(In its Report, 1915, pp. 101-129.) 
MASSACHUSETTS. Attorney General. 
[Opinion relating to street trades. } 
(In Massachusetts State Board of Labor and Industries sixth annual 
report, p. 10.) 
MasSACHUSETTS Cuitp LABOR COMMITTEE. 
Child scavengers. Report of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 
January 1, 1915. [Boston, Griffith-Stillings Press, 1915.] 12 pp. 
Reviewed in the Survey, January 23, 1915, v. 33, pp. 435, 436. 
Megk, C. S. 
Study of the progress of newsboys in school. 
Elementary School Journal, February, 1924, v. 24, pp. 430-433, 

MessENGER Boys Can Work at Niaut. [Pennsylvania.] 

Survey, January 8, 1910, v. 23, p. 490. 

MressENGER Boys SHoutp HAvE ATTENTION. 

Editorial Review, January, 1911, v. 4, pp. 42, 43. 

MILWAUKEE REGULATES ITs Street Trapes: Other Wisconsin child labor 

advances. 
Survey, July 31, 1909, v. 22, p. 589. 

MILWAUKEE’s NeEwssBoys’ REPUBLIC. 

Outlook, April 5, 1913, v. 103, pp. 745, 744. 

Minnesota. Bureau of Labor. 

Messenger service. ’ 

(In its Biennial report, 1909-1910, pp. 609, 610.) 

Laws, statutes, etc. 

A compilation of the laws of Minnesota relating to children, 1923. Pub- 
lished by the State Board of Control. Comp. by Charles F. Fall. St. 
Paul, 1924. 224 pp. 

Laws of 1921 relating to street trading, pp. 160, 161. 

Minor, JBANIE V. 


Children in street trades. : 
(In Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 


Canada. Proceedings, 1924, pp. 128-137.) 
Printed in part in National Humane Review, August, 1924, v. 12, pp. 143, 144, 
Missouri. Children’s Code Commission. 
Report. A complete revision of the laws for the welfare of Missouri chil- 
dren, 1918. [Jefferson City], 1918. 231 pp. 


Recommendations regarding street trades, pp. 63, 64. aa 
Draft of law regulating employment of children in street trades, pp. 174-177. 


Murpock, Mrs. W. L. 
Child labor as a cause of delinquency. ' 
(In Proceedings of 14th Annual Conference of the Education of Truant, 


Backward, Dependent, and Delinquent Children, 1917, pp. 84-90.) 


Discussion by Hastings H. Hart, Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, and others, 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 

Child Welfare in Alabama. New York, National Child Labor Committee 

1918. 249 pp. a 

Chapter on Child labor law administration by Florence I. Taylor includes section 
trades (pp. 140, 141). 

—— Child Welfare in Kentucky. New York, National Child Labor Committee 
1919. 322 pp. “ 

Chapter on child labor conditions by Mrs. Loraine B. Bush includes sections on messenger ¢, 
and street trades (pp. 181-186). ‘ 

—— Child Welfare in North Carolina. New York, National Child Labor (oy. 
mittee, 1918. 314 pp. 

Chapter on child labor by Theresa Wolfson (pp. 209-237) includes children in street trades and 
senger service in Charlotte, Durham, Winston-Salem, and other cities of North Carolina. 

- Child Welfare in Oklahoma. New York, National Child Labor Committec 
1918. 285 pp. 

Chapter on child labor by Lewis W. Hine contains section on street trades (pp. 106-110). 

——— Child Welfare in Tennessee. Nashville, Printing Department of Tennessee 
Industrial School, 1920. 616 pp. 

Chapter on child labor by Mary H. Mitchell (pp. 375-407) covers children in street trades. 

——— Children in street trades. Proceedings of section meeting and discussion 
devoted to the subject at the fifth annual conference on child labor, Chicago, 
January 21-23, 1909. [New York, 1909.] 12 pp. (Pamphlet No. 114.) 

~ Street workers. New York, National Child Labor Committee, 1915. 11 
pp. (Pamphlet No. 246.) 
NEARING, Scort. 
The city newsboy. 
Woman’s Home Companion, October, 1907, v. 34, p. 13. 


—— The history of a Christmas box. 
Charities and the Commons, December 29, 1906, v. 17, pp. 555-558. 


— The newsboys at night in Philadelphia. 
Charities and the Commons, February 2, 1907, v. 17, pp. 778-784. 


—— One district messenger. 
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Independent, February 22, 1912, v. 72, pp. 412, 413. 
NeBraska, Children’s Code Commission. 
Report, 1920. Lincoln, Department of Public Welfare [19217]. 240 pp. 


‘Bill for an act to limit and regulate certain occupations of children in streets and public places,” 
pp. 167, 168. 


NEILL, CHARLES P. 
Child labor at the national capitol. [New York, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1906.] 11 pp. (National Child Labor Committee Pamphlet 
No. 23.) : 


New RvtLss For STREET TRADES [IN Boston]. 
Charities and the Commons, February 13, 1909, v. 21, pp. 953, 954. 
New Yor« (City). Push-cart Commission. 
Report of the Mayor’s Push-cart Commission. New York, 1906. 233 pp. 
Lawrence Veiller, chairman. 
New York STATE IN THE LEAD: A victory for child labor legislation. 
Woman’s Home Companion, August, 1907, v. 34, p. 22. 
Boys who sell papers on the streets, p. 22. 


New York’s NewssBoys LICENSED. 
Charities, September 5, 1903, v. 11, pp. 188, 189. 


Tue Newssoy. V. 1-3, February, 1909-April, 1910, Pittsburgh, M. D. Hays 
Co., 1909-1910. 2 v.in 3. Illus. monthly. 


{Newsspoy-BoorsBLack.] 
Survey, June 14, 1913, v. 30, pp. 380, 381. 


Newssoys Etecr Taerr Own JUDGE. 
Survey, November 26, 1910, v. 25, pp. 312, 313. 
On Newsboys’ Court of Boston. 
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NewsBOYS IN SPRINGFIELD; prepared by Louise Austin, Dorothy Bateman, 
Frances Hemenway, Avalita Howe, and Laura Sargent ... under direction 
of Prof. Amy Hewes . . . August, 1923. 

(In National Vocational Guidance Association Bulletin, November, 1923, 
v. 2, pp. 27-36.) 
Summarized in MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1924, pp. 97, 98. 
NewsBoys OF DALLAS. 
American Child, February, 1922, v. 3, pp. 307, 308. 

Newssoys OF Datuas, TEx. 

Journal of American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, August, 
1922, v. 13, pp. 309, 310. 

NeWsBOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S AID Sociery. 

Annual report, 1889, 1892, 1893. Washington, D. C., 1890-1893. 3 pamph- 
lets. 

NewsBoy’s Home ASSOCIATION. 

Report, 1863-1864. Washington, D. C., 1864. 1 pamphlet. 

Tue Newsspoys’ Worup. Milwaukee, Wis., 1915— 

Issued by the Newsboys’ Republic, Milwaukee, Wis. 
OnE PoINT WHERE CALIFORNIA Lacs BEHIND. 
Survey, April 7, 1917, v. 38, pp. 28, 29. 
On the proposed street-trades amendment to the California child labor law. 
PAULDING, JAMES K. 
Enforeing the newsboy law in New York and Newark. 
Charities, June 10, 1905, v. 14, pp. 836, 837. 
PEcCKHAM, ALEXANDER I. 
Licensing minor street vendors [and discussion]. 
(In Maryland Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 
1911, pp. 11-20.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. Industrial Board. 
A street trade interpretation. 
(In its Bulletin of Information, November, 1922, pp. 2, 3.) 
PENNSYLVANIA THREE-PLY CHILD LABOR CAMPAIGN. *° 
Survey, March 18, 1911, v. 25, pp. 993, 994. 
Glass factories— M essengers— Mines. 
PHILADELPHIA. Board of Education. Bureau of Compulsory Education. 
Report for year ending June 30, 1923. Philadelphia, 1924. 94 pp. 
“Street trades,’’ pp. 41-45. 
The supervision of the street trades after 8 o’clock at night was undertaken by the Bureau of 
Compulsory Education, beginning March, 1922 (p. 41). 

—— Vice Commission. 

A report on existing conditions, with recommendations. [Philadelphia], 1913. 
166 pp. 
Messenger-boy service, pp. 78-83. 
PooLe, ERNEsT. 
Child labor—the street. [New York, 1903?] 28 pp. 
CONTENTS.—The newsboy— Bootblacks—Feddlers. 
Newsboy wanderers are tramps in the making. 
Charities, February 14, 1903, v. 10, pp. 160-162. 
Waifs of the street. 
McClure’s Magazine, May, 1903, v. 21, pp. 40-48. 
Porter, H. F. J. 
The strike of the messenger boys. 
Survey, December 10, 1910, v. 25, pp. 431, 432. 
Porrer, ZENAS L. 
Street trading and the school. 
Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1912, v. 1, No. 2, pp. 119-121. 
PowELL, Perry O. 
Getting hold of Milwaukee’s newsboys. 
Playground, November, 1916, v. 10, pp. 296-300. 


On the operation of the Wisconsin street trades law in Milwaukee and the organization and 
work of the Newsboys’ Republic, by the supervisor of street trades, Milwaukee, Wis. 


—— Notes on street trades department and Milwaukee Newsboys’ Republic. 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1921, pp. 295-297.) 
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Protrecrion FoR THE Curip Strert WorKER. 
School and Society, March 6; 1915, v. 1, pp. 350, 351. 
QuINN, LILLIAN A. 
Enforcement of street trades regulation. 
Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1912, v. 1, No. 2, pp. 122-124. 
Rerep, Mrs. ANNA (YEOMANS). 
Newsboy Service; A Study in Educational and Vocational Guidance, wit} 
an introduction by George Elliott Howard. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. y_ 
World Book Co., 1917. xxviii, 175 pp. (School efficiency monographs. 
Study made in Seattle, Wash. Chapters cover number and distribution of newshoy 
educational, economic, physical, moral, and vocational aspects of newsboy service. , 
Riper, Estuer Ler. 
Newsboys in Birmingham [Ala.]. 
American Child, February, 1922, v. 3, pp. 315-324. 
Study of 143 boys engaged in selling or distributing newspapers in Birmingham, Ala, 
by the child labor division of the State Child Welfare Department of Alabama. 
Rus, Jacos A. 
The New York newsboy. 
Century Magazine, December, 1912, v. 85, pp. 247-255. 
Ruuine on Curtp Laspor [OKLAHOMA]. 
Montuity Laspor Review, March, 1921, p. 185. 
Ruling that oeeupations of telephone and telegraph messengers, parcel delivery, shoe 
parlors, barber shops, and hotels come within scope of occupations injurious to health and moral!s 
[Smiru, EvizABetTH Oakss, “‘ Mrs. Sepa Smira.’’] 
The Newsboy. New York, J. C. Derby; Boston, Phillips, Sampson & ( 
fetc.], 1854. 527 pp. 
SoMERVILLE, ISABELLE. 
Street trades. 
(In Indiana State Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 
1914, pp. 357-359.) 
Sourn Carouina. Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. La 
division. Annual report. Columbia, 1917-1923. 
Contents relating to street trades: 
1916: Messenger boys, pp. 42, 45. 
1917: Telegraph and messenger serviee, pp. 18, 21. 
1918: Telegraph offices and messenger service, pp. 13, 14, 17, 18. 
1921: Telegraph companies and messenger service, p. 16. 
Sparco, JOHN. 
The Bitter Cry of the Children, with an introduction by Robert Hunter 
New York, London, The Macmillan Co., 1906. xxiii, 337 pp. 
Street trades, pp. 184-188, 258-260. 
STreLZLE, CHARLES. 
Boys of the Street; How to Win Them. New York, Chicago [etc.], F. 
Revell Co., [1904]. 96 pp. 
Strowr, LyMan BEECHER. 
Boy judges in a boys’ court. 
Outlook, Mareh 1, 1913, v. 103, pp. 495, 496. 
STREET TRADES AND DELINQUENCY. 
Survey, May 20, 1911, v. 26, p. 285. 
Srreet Trapres ContTrou In TOLepo. 
American Child, v. 5, August, 1923, p. 3. 
Summary of ordinance passed by Toledo City Council, May 7, 1923. 
Swirt, WiLey H. 
A model street trades law. 
American Child, August, 1922, v. 4, pp. 126-129. 
Abstract of a discussion at 17th National Conference of Child Labor. 
TERHUNE, LEOLA BENEDICT. 
The Greek bootblack. 
Survey, September 16, 1911, v. 26, pp. 852-854. 


Texas. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Biennial report, 1919-1920. Austin, 1921. 


Defects in the child labor law with reference to street trades, and recommendations, pp. 27, 25. 
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Torxupo Consumers’ Lwaaue. 
Toledo schoo! children in street trades. Toledo Cons y L l 
Loledo s ( are h stree rades. o1eaqo Consumers eague anc 
the Ohio Council on Women and Children in Industry. Toledo [1922?]. 
32 pp. 
Report revealed that in 1921 over 7 per cent of the children in the public elementary schools 
were employed in selling and delivering papers. Over a third were less than 12 years of age. 


(wirep States. Bureau of Labor. 


























with Juvenile delinquency and its relation to employment. Washington, 1911. 
Y. 177 pp. (is Report on conditions of woman and child wage earners in 
Dhs the United States, vol. 8.) 
. See sections relating to occupations, particularly pp. 89-93. 
— Children’s bureau. 
Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 1923. Washington, 1923. 
“Children in street trades,’”’ pp. 15-17. 
— —— Child labor in North Dakota. Washington, 1923. 67 pp. (Bureau 
publication No. 129.) 
“Street trades,”” pp. 49-53. 
— —— Child labor in the United States; ten questions answered. 3d ed.., 
September, 1924. Washington, 1924. 36 pp. (Bureau publication No. 
114.) 
“State regulation of child labor in street trades,’’ p. 28. 
ral — —— Child labor legislation in the United States, by Helen L. Sumner 
and Elia A. Merritt. Washington, 1915. 1121 pp. (Industrial series No. 
( 1. Bureau publication No. 10.) 
Consult index under Street trades. 
— —— Legal regulation of the employment of minors 16 years of age and 
over. Washington, 1924. 26 pp. 
g Includes provisions relating to employment as messengers in telegraph, telephone, or messenger service. 
—- —— The present legal status of child labor in the United States. Wash- 
ington, 1924, pp. 29-39. 
Separate from Child Labor—Outlines for Study, Children’s Bureau publication 93 (4th ed.). See 
sections on Age, minimum. 
— Immigration Commission. 
Abstract of the report on the Greek padrone system in the United States. 
Washington, 1911. 24 pp. 
—— —— The Greek padrone system in the United States. 
™ (In its Reports, 1911, v. 2, pp. 387—408.) 
Vaitses, VASILIKE. 
The Greek bootblack in Chicago. 
17 Life and Labor, June, 1916, v..6, pp. 83-85. 


Wasnineton University, St. Louts. School of Social Economy. 
The newsboy of Saint Louis; a study. [St. Louis, 1913?} 15 pp. 
Prepared by the Research Department of the School of Social Economy and published by the 
Alumni Association. 
Based upon a report made by Miss Ina Tyler, in 1910. 
Watson, Bruce. 
Street trades in Pennsylvania. 
American Child, August, 1922, v. 4, pp. 120-125. 
Paper read at 17th National Conference on Child Labor, Providence, 1922. 
WerTHEmM, Esa. 
Chicago children in the street trades. [Chicago] The Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago, 1917. 11 pp. 
— News alleys. 
Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1917, v. 6, pp. 45, 46. 


—— Children in industry and the street trades. fn 
Journal of American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 
1917, v. 8, pp. 283-287. 


Extract from the 15th Annual Report of the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. 


War or tar Newspoy or THE Seconp Cities? 
Charities, April 11, 1903, v. 10, pp. 368-371. 
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Waitin, ERNEsT S. 
Factory Legislation in Maine. New York, Columbia University, 199 
_ pp. (Studies in History, Economies and Publie Law, Vol. XXXII 
No. l. ; 
‘‘Street trades,”’ pp. 137, 138. 
WiILu1AMs, Mornay. 
The street boy—who he is, and what to do with him. 
(Jn National Conference of Charities and Correction. Proceedings, 1903 
pp. 238-244.) _ 
WILLOUGHBY, Marion M. , 
Cleveland school children who sell on the streets. Study made by Marion M 
Willoughby of the National Child Labor Committee for the Ohio Cop. 
sumers’ League. ([Cleveland, 1924.] 38 pp. 
WiLLows, MAURICE. 
The nickel theatre. 
(in American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals. Sup- 
plement, July, 1911, v. 38, pp. 95-99.) . 
Winsuip, A. E. 
John E. Gunckel of Toledo, the newsboys’ evangelist. 
World To-day, November, 1908, v. 15, pp. 1169-1173. 
Wisconsin. Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 
Fifteenth biennial report, 1911-1912. Part III. The newsboys o 
waukee, by Alexander Fleisher. Madison, 1911. pp. 61-96. 
Bibliography, pp. 94-96. 
— Industrial Commission. 
Street trades. 
(In its Bulletin v. 1, No. 4, August 20, 1922, pp. 189, 190.) 
—- Street trades. 
(In its Report on allied functions, 1917-1918, pp. 52 53: Biennial repo 
1918-1920, pp. 68, 69; 1920-1922, pp. 44, 45.) 
— Laws, statutes, etc. 
Street trades law. [Madison, 1911?] 5 pp. 
— Street trades law as amended by chapter 12, Laws of 1918 | 
session). [Madison, 1918.] [4] pp. 


The law of 1909 was applicable only to Milwaukee. Amendment of 1918 extended it to all oth 
cities of the State. Covers distribution as well as sale of papers. 


——— ——— Street trades law, 1919. [Madison, 1919.] [4] pp. 
At head of title: Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
Wome_Er, Parvey P. 
The Church and the Labor Conflict. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1913. 
302 pp. 
Street trades, pp. 173, 174. 
Woo.ston, FLORENCE. 
Our untrained citizens. 
Survey, October 2, 1909, v. 23, pp. 21-35. 
Work Wir Boys. V. 1-v. 20, No.1. Reading, Pa., Pub. by William Me- 
Cormick. 
January-February, 1920, last number published. . 
Wricut, LIVINGSTON. 
The Boston news boys’ trial board. 
Case and Comment, February, 1913, v. 19, pp. 586-589. 
Youmans, F. Zrra. 
Childhood, ine. 
Survey, July 15, 1924, v. 52, pp. 462-464. 
Covers child begging, newsies, and children on the stage. 
—— Street trades in Chicago. 
American Child, August, 1922, v. 4, pp. 114-119. 
Abstract of paper read at 17th National Conference on Child Labor, Providence, 1922. 
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Accidents to Working Children in Massachusetts 
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N ANALYSIS of the industrial accidents to children under 18 
for the year ending June 30, 1924, furnished by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industries, shows that of 

the 2,965 industrial accidents sustained by children that year, 10 
were fatal and 86 caused permanent partial disability. All of the 
fatal and permanent partial cases were made the subject of special 
investigation to see whether the children were sessolls employed, 
whether the State safety laws were being complied with, and whether 
or not the accident was preventable. 

Of the 10 fatal accidents, 3 involved boys of 14 or 15 years of age 
and 7 involved boys of 16 or 17 years of age. All of these accidents 
were preventable, but in only two cases could ground for prosecution 
of the employer be established. Four of these deaths occurred in 
connection with elevators, two were caused by automobiles, one by 
electrocution, one by burns, one by a fractured skull, and one by loss of 
blood caused by the puncture of the groin with a knife. 

Of the accidents causing permanent partial disability, 14 occurred 
to children of 14 or 15 years and 72 to children 16 or 17 years of age. 
Of the children so injured, 17 were girls. The nature of injury was 
as follows: 
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In 45 eases accidents occurred at point of operation. Investigation showed 
that the complete safeguarding of rapidly moving parts was impossible on certain 
typesof machinery. Devices were installed to deal with this point of danger, but 
their use could only serve to reduce the hazard. When hundreds of products 
are handled in the course of a day by one employee and applied for treatment 
to instruments moving at a tremendous rate of speed an incident may happen 
which destroys coordination between the mind and the hands. In 21 of the 
accidents in this group (children 16 or 17 years) some unusual movement on 
the part of the operator was the contributory factor. 

The report emphasizes the importance of the adequate training of 
children before putting them to work in connection with machinery, 
and points out in this connection that of the children 16 and 17 years 
of age who were injured, 2 were hurt their first day at work, 5 in less 
than a week after beginning work, 11 in less than a month, and 55 
inless than a year. ‘‘ Machine parts making hundreds of revolutions 
per minute were not fully appreciated as grave hazards arising out 
of and in the course of employment. In some plants effective work 
was accomplished through safety committees in teaching inexperi- 
enced employees the value of exercising care in the use of the hands 
at the point of operation of metal-cutting, wood-working, and other 
dangerous machinery.”’ | 

The importance of immediate first-aid treatment is also emphasized. 
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The table below shows the number of accidents to minors under 12 
each year since 1917. (No data are given in the report as io the 
total number of children employed; it is estimated, however, tha; 
during the school year 1923-24, approximately 30,000 childrey 
between 14 and 18 years of age were employed in industry.) 







NUMBER OF FATAL AND PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY ACCIDENTS TO 
CHILDREN IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1917-18 TO 1923-24 
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The report concludes as follows: July 
The outstanding feature in the study of injuries during the 12 months included miss 
in this report is the fact that a very large number of accidents to minors is pre- fore 
ventable. But few occurred as a result of violating statutes requiring the safe- to t 
guarding of machinery or from failure to comply with regulations prohibiting 
employment in dangerous trades. Efficient factory inspection, coupled with wag 
active interest in the prevention of accidents, must be maintained to keep tlic The 
frequeney of industrial injury at the lowest point. Education still remains an acts 
important factor. It should have prominent place in the plant experience of “th 
each employee. The product of this training will be the careful workman, who 
constitutes the best safeguard. sta 
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Employment of Minors in Argentina, 1914 to 1924! 


HE Argentine Department of Labor issued 10,149 work permits 
r to minors for employment in industry and commerce during 
the first 10 months of 1924. The following statement shows 

the number of permits issued annually, 1914 to 1924: 










Permits 
Beni, LL OLE aU Wie A a ei 5, 586 
Be ctiis id. caitlin cla darkd ch. Badd cestthnestiaceieceat i. 6eknd 4, 093 
IR cee ABT ARAM LIER LT OP RS Ee CL 5, 215 
i itn set an. hans ie tee Le a . 6, 625 
Wee ce Sy Sook Ut A AIOW 2 reed Ios 1s 8, 866 
Bees SU aed Bilis elieo aioe. oar 8, 571 
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soem. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, April, 1925, p. 
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Minimum Wage Situation in California 


preliminary report’ upon its work during the biennial period 

1923-1924, which contains some account of the present situa- 
tion of minimum wage legislation in the State. In April, 1923, the 
United States Supreme Court declared the minimum wage law of the 
District of Columbia unconstitutional, on grounds which made it 
probable that no mmimum wage law in the United States would be 
sustained by this court. The majority of the California employers, 
however, were satisfied with the minimum wage legislation of the 
State, and the law continued to be enforced without opposition until 
July, 1923, when an action was brought against the Welfare Com- 
mission “in the name of Helen Gainer, plaintiff, to prevent the en- 
forcement of the minimum wage order in the manufacturing industry, 
to the end that she might accept eraployment in a candy factory at a 
wage of $6 a week, or $3 a week less than the legal apprentice rate.”’ 
The case was carried to the supreme court, but before that court had 
acted upon it, the plaintiff petitioned for its dismissal on the ground 
“that be had become the plaintiff unwittingly and with no under- 
standing of the purpose of the case.” The case was dismissed by the 
supreme court on | Aandi 27, 1925, so that the question of whether 
or not the law is valid has not yet been settled. 

Meanwhile the effect of the law has been closely watched, to test, 
among other matters, whether or not the minimum wage set tends to 
become the general, or even the maximum, rate. Inspection of pay 
rolls shows the following distribution, as to rates received, of women 
and minors in the mercantile industry at the periods specified: 


T's Industrial Welfare Commission of California has issued a 

















RATES OF WAGES OF WOMEN AND MINORS IN THE MERCANTILE INDUSTRY FROM 
APRIL, 1917, TO MAY, 1923, UNDER THE MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS 
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Per cent of women and minors 
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os Number of es- 
Date of pay roll ome of em- tablish- 

order | Under | Under $16 $17 and| ? loyees ments 





$10 $16 over 

























| Oe rere” Sen eae oe age 41.4 85. 5 22 12.3 14, 335 575 
|e, Gai 8 LEAR ee PE $10.00 | 20.3) 85.4 20) 125 15, 794 575 
Mareh, 1919................ Labiwetthlathich d 10.00; 10.0} 77.3 4.0/ 1&7] 21,627 1, 336 
£m 13. 50 6.2 73.2 5.0 21.8 23, 088 1, 605 
ee at... SERRE LTS: 16. 00 4] 131] 400) 469] 28,645 1, 710 
oi oe nn ao nngidbihienananele 16. 00 | 8 6&1; 329] 610] 31,159 2, 543 
| eR eile ates 16. 00 | hy 5.0) 28.8 66.2] 34,944 2, 951 


















_' California Industrial Welfare Commission. What California has done to protect its women workers. 
sacramento, 1925. 
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It will be observed that there has been a marked improvement in 
the wage level since the minimum wage rates were first set. 
between 1917 and 1920, this might perhaps be attributed to the cen. 
eral increase in wages, but the same trend is strongly marked betwee 
August, 1920, when the postwar boom was at its height, and Mareh 
1922, when the country was still in the trough of the industria 
depression. The proportion receiving $17 or over has risen fron 
about one-eighth of the group covered in 1917 to practically tyo- 
thirds in 1923. At the first pay-roll date given after the $16 rate 
became effective, 54 per cent were receiving $16 or less; two years 
and 9 months later the proportion in this group had sunk to 34 per cent. 
and meanwhile the proportion in the group receiving $17 and over 
had risen from 46.9 per cent to 66.2 percent. It is quite evident that 
these figures give no support either to the theory that a minimum rate 
tends to become a sandiona rate, or that it tends to become a maxi- 
mum rate. 


i ei ae 





New Minimum Wage Order in Massachusetts 


CCORDING to a recent press release the division of mini- 
mum wage of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries has approved the recommendations of a wage 

board as to wages for women engaged in the manufacture of enveloyes 
and other stationery goods, tablets, card-filng equipment, greeting 
cards, and other sabenelingieiele paper goods. Experienced employees, 
i. e., those 18 years of age and over, who have had at least one year’s 
experience in the particular plant of employment, are to receive not 
less than $13.75 per week; those under 18 with similar experience are 
to receive a minimum of $12; while inexperienced workers over 16 
begin at $11, and if under 16 at $9. It may be noted that the rate, 
to be effective January 1, 1926, is an advance over the latest rate 
fixed—that for canning and preserving establishments and minor 
lines of confectionery, which became effective April 1, 1925, the 
amount being $13. 


Minimum Wage for Adults in New South Wales 


HE Industrial Gazette of New South Wales, in its issue for 
August 31, 1925, gives a summary of the different awards 
concerning the standard living wage or minimum wage for 

adult men and women set by the public authorities since the 
coming into force of the industrial arbitration act. The power to 
make such decisions was at first exercised by the court of industrial 
arbitration, which on February 16, 1914, set 48s. a week as the 
standard living wage for adult males. By August, 1918, this had 
been raised to £2 15s. 6d. a week.!. From that time on the deter- 
mination of standard living wages was intrusted to the New South 
Wales Board of Trade, which up to July 31, 1925, has issued awards 
as follows for other than rural industries: 


—— 








1 Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling= 24.3 cents, penny= 2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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MINIMUM WAGE AWARDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES BOARD OF TRADE FOR OTHER 
THAN RURAL INDUSTRIES 








Class of employees and date of Distri Wages Wages | Wages 
is 20V | 
award trict covered per week | per day | per hour 
‘il : Beis fF 





Adult males: Bia aca. 
Sept. 5, 1918 5 Sydney and suburbs : 10 0 
Ce adinn onan acute Lhe! d 12 10} 
Apr. 19, 1920 | Newcastle District 12 9} 
May 11, 1920 : | South Coast 12 il 
July 8, 1920 Central Tablelands.__..._....._.___- 0 
Oct. 8, 1920 State, except Newcastle, South i 

Coast, Central Tableland, and | 
Yancowinna County. 
Dec. 15, 1920 | State, except Yancowinna County- -| 
Mar. 3, 1921 RR i ee Se ee ea 
Oct. 8, 1921 | State, except Yancowinna County. -| 
i 2 eae) eee ee BS oe ate do 
May 26, Yancowinna County............-..-.- 
Sept. 29, 192 | State, except Yancowinna County-.- 
Apr. 10, 
Se pt. 7 
Mar. 7 
Aug. 
Aug. : 
Adult femaies: 
Dee. 17, 1918 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 23, 
Mar. 3, 1921 
ON 8 ee ee ee 
Oct. 9, 1922 
Apr. 10, 1923 
i PSY Bei 
IE, 6.4. eveddnecsusnend et wie 
Aug. 1, 3 
BE EES cb cdecetaseseeces 
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On December 29, 1921, rates were fixed for the rural industries of 
the State, except Yancowinna County, at £3 6s. a week and Ils. a 
day for male employees, and these rates have not since been altered. 

The increase in the wage awarded on August 24, 1925, resulted 
from a cost-of-living inquiry undertaken in March. It was shown 
that from the end of shar Bh to June, the latest date to which the 
inquiry was continued, the trend of prices had been upward, but the 
incipal item which made a change of wages seem necessary was 
bosses, So much evidence was produced showing that owner 
occupancy was on the increase that the board found it necessary to 
take into consideration the cost of housing to those who instead of 
renting had purchased or were purchasing the houses they occupied. 
Building costs, the board found, had so increased that it was difficult 
to provide four-room houses at rents which the workers could pay 
and at the same time yield a sufficient return to the owner. As a 
consequence, houses are being built for sale instead of for rent, and 
purchase on the installment plan has taken the place of renting, to a 
considerable extent. The number of four-room houses occupied by 
those buying them by installments rose from 11,575 in 1921 to 
22,037 in 1924. After a careful consideration of the average cost to 
occupants of keeping up the property and paying off the purchase 
owe the board arrived at the conclusion that the average cost of 
1ousing to occupants of four-room dwellings, tenants and owners 


alike, should be placed at £1 Os. 10d., and based the increase in the 
standard wage upon this rise, as well as upon the mounting cost of 
other commodities. 
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New Minimum Wage Award in South Australia 


HE United States consul at Adelaide, Australia, writing under 
date of August 1, 1925, makes the following statement as to 
changes in the basic wage rate: 


The Board of Industry, by authority given it under the South Australian 
industrial code have raised the basic minimum wage rates for adult male em- 
ployees to 14s. 3d.' per day, based on the cost of living in South Australia, which 
is an increase of 7d. per day over the award made on May 14, 1924, Is. 2d. higher 
than that of 1923 and 1s. 4d. higher than the 1922 wage award. The wage rates 
of all classes of industries will thus automatically be increased. 

When the new wage award of 1924 went into effect it automatically increased 
the pay roll to State Government employees by more than £100,000 per annum, 
and it is anticipated that the new award just declared will increase the State's 
pay roll by another £100,000. 





1 Shilling at par—24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies, 
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AGREEMENTS 
Bill Posters—Dayton, Ohio 


HE bill posters of Dayton and Local No. 53 of the International 
Alliance Bill Posters and Billers of the United States and 
Canada made an agreement October 3, 1925, to continue until 

October 3, 1926. 

In this agreement the union conceded to the company the right to 
do any and all kinds of bill-posting work and to discharge any member 
of the union for incompentency, insubordination, intoxication, or 
for any other reason which tends to impair the working force or the 
organization. ‘The members of the union agreed to protect and keep 
harmless all paper posted for or on the boards of the company and to 
keep the grounds and walks in front of the bill boards clean and in 
cood shape to the best of their ability. Only members of Local No. 
53 are to be employed except when the union can not supply enough 
men, when men of other locals may be employed to carry on the busi- 
ness, but they must be eligible for ithe om in Local No. 53 and 
apply for it within 30 days after employment, for nonunion men are 
forbidden to do posting work. 

Kvery wagon is to have a wagon boss, whose wage rate is to be 
$42.50 per week; his helper is to receive $40 per week. Extra help 
hired by the day is to be paid for at the rate of $8.50 per day of 8 
hours and 40 minutes. Day labor is not to be employed for less 
than one-half day’s work, All men regularly employed by the week 
shall receive straight time, with time lost from bad weather or holidays 
to be made up during the calendar week.” 

The week is to consist of 48 hours—five and one-half days of 8 
hours and 40 minutes distributed from 7 a. m. to 11 a. m., and 12 
noon to 4.40 p. m., except on Saturdays when the time is from 7 a. m. 
to 11.40 a.m. Wagons are to stay out on route at noon hour when 
necessary. 

Provision for overtime and for payment for meals and lodging is 
as follows: 

It is further agreed that all employees shall receive time and one-half for all 
overtime work and double time for all work on Sundays or other recognized legal 
holidays. Men employed on country routes shall receive 75 cents for each meal 


and $1.50 for lodging where necessary. Men not in from country routes by 6.30 
p. m., are to receive 75 cents for supper meal. 
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In addition to the wages mentioned in the agreement, each ey. 
ployee makes out an advertising contract which shows the price 


: ; . eI 
piece paid for various kinds of bill posting, as follows: ' 7 
Day- Adja- : 
ton cent 
(cents) (cents) sh 
One sheet lithographs or smaller___._______ each _ - 10 15 he 
One-half sheet cards or smaller____________ mi 5 7 
One sheet cards or larger_________________ O6.2.. 10 14 to 
All snipe work (posting with brush) _--___- sheet_.. aa 10 rs 
Wenew Wee co Se each _- 3 5 dc 
Hanners tackve..oiti do sinkieti<seeiberd sheet. - 15 20 
Small tin signs. _______ ale Locllsebed square foot__ 5 7 st 
Large fiber or cloth signs.___.___...______~ sheet__ 25 30 Pi 
Framed signs, nailed or screwed _-_--- square foot__ 6 8 
One-half sheet cards or smaller, special loca- te 
Mili ood 2 OTS al iok) dice each__ 10 . at 
ee a en ot ke eae. ae _ aS 10 15 al 
Ny SO a do_.-. 15-50 25-60 


Local No. 53 also has an agreement with the theaters, mad 
September 1, 1925, for one year, which provides for the closed shop, 
the conditions for discharge or leaving the employ of the employer, 
and the wages to be paid. | 

Minimum wage rates are as follows: 





Advertising agent: Per week f 
Bee GU iiid cies vient}. ~ adel che ~ eed deb alee <u} dab ons ~~ $30. 00 T 
Billing, tacking tickets on doors, or changing lobby displays-----_- 35. 00 
Billing, tacking tickets on doors, and changing lobby displays- --- _- 40. 00 a 

Deehn Wile 65228 SUE aa Sa SPAS 20 ei al - 42. 50 0 

Extra help: Per day i 
Me or. SU Lee ein, Jo ie eve dbs aidicw.ii uu. $6. 00 
BINT URS cn heise: ts orn oes die ee aaa Vaeiaccakictdde oo 8. 50 


All expenses out of town are to be paid, including 75 cents for 
each meal and $1.50 for lodging when necessary. 





Boiler Makers—Davenport, lowa 


HE boiler-makers’ Local No. 377 of the International Brotherhood 

of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America on 

June 1, 1925, made an agreement with several contract shops ol 
Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Il. : 

This agreement provides for the closed shop, guards against either 
party’s taking undue advantage in wage adjustments or working con- 
ditions, gives a careful classification of boiler work, and states tha! 
the agreement is to remain in force until superseded by a new agree- 
ment. 

Sections referring to working hours, rates of pay, car fare and timo 
cards, and settlement of disputes, follow: 

Arrtictzs I. (a) Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, between the hours 
of 8 a. m. and 5 o’elock p. m., except on Saturdays work will cease at 12 0 clovcx 
noon. 

(b) All work performed on holidays, or before 8 o’clock a. m. or after 5 o'clock 
p. m., shall be considered as overtime and to be paid for as.such. 

(c) All overtime, including Saturday afternoon, must be paid at the rate of 
double time. This applies to Sundays and the following holidays: New Years 


Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 
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Arr. II. (a) The boiler makers’ rate of pay shall be 90 cents per hour. 

(b) The boiler maker helpers’ rate of pay shall be 60 cents per hour for men with 
jess than one year’s experience, and for helpers with over one year’s experience it 
shall be 70 cents per hour. 

(c) All work erected 30 feet or higher in the air. It is agreed that this work 
shall be paid for at the rate of $1.10 per hour for boiler makers and 90 cents per 
hour for helpers. ; 

Art. III. All ear fare during working hours and where two fares are required 
to report to jobs for work, one fare shall be paid by the employer. Men sent 
out of shop to perform work shall have time cards signed by the party they are 
doing the work for and same shal! be returned to their employer. 

Art. VII. When men covered by this agreement are sent away from home 
station, they will be allowed their hotel expenses and railroad fare and shall be 
paid in accordance with the rules of this agreement. 

Arr. VIIT. Should any dispute arise in the shop or on an outside job, the mat- 
ter will be handled by a committee selected by the employees or a duly authorized 
representative of the International Union, or local union with a view to bringing 
about a satisfactory adjustment. 

Art. IX. Should either party of this agreement violate any of its provisions, 
came shall be deemed sufficient cause for the cancellation of this agreement by 
the other parties. 





Carpenters—East Liverpool, Ohio 
AN AGREEMENT signed August 8, 1925, between the Carpenter- 


Contractor’s Association of East Liverpool, Ohio, and Local 
Unions Nos. 328 and 405 of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, is of interest both for its careful definition 
of what work shall fall within the carpenters’ jurisdiction, and for 
its provision for establishing and regulating an apprentice system. 

the agreement provides for the usual 8-hour day and 44-hour 
week, forbids work of any kind, except “when necessary for the pro- 
tection of life or property or other emergency,’’ on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and 
Christmas, and requires time and one-half for all overtime between 
5p.m.and 8 a.m. Emergency work on any of the prohibited days 
given above is to be paid for at double the regular rate of $1.28 per 
hour. When it is necessary to work two or more shifts, the second 
shift shall commence work at 5 p. m., and the second and third shifts 
are to receive eight hours’ pay for seven hours’ work. An employee 
discharged from any job must be paid off at once, but if he leaves of 
his own accord he need not be paid until the regular weekly pay day. 

It is provided that the following work shall come under the juris- 
diction of the carpenters: 

All milling, fashioning, joining, assembling or erecting of all material of wood, 
hollow metal or fiber, or of products composed in part of wood, hollow metal or 
fiber, the installation of all cork, when nailed or glued, all plaster and wall board, 
asphalt and strip shingles, construction and erection of all wood forms for con- 
erete work. The placing and erecting of all metal forms, used for concrete work, 
the dismantling of all trim and dismantling of all machinery, all pile-driving 
wood or steel, all dock, pier and crib work and the manufacture of all wood 
material, when the skill, knowledge, and training of a carpenter are required. 


The item of roofing and asphalt shingles may be applied or installed by union 
labor other than carpenters. 


To make the . deanna position even more unassailable, another 
Section is added: 


The party of the second part reserves the right to protect the present con- 
stitution and by-laws of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters of America. 
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To administer this agreement, a joint arbitration committee js {o 
be established, composed of three members from each side. In caso 
of any disagreement, this committee is to be called together within 
24 hours, and its majority vote shall be final and binding on both 
parties. Furthermore, it is to take charge of the apprenticeship 
situation.- 


Sec. 8. In order to maintain a sufficient number of skilled mechanics in {he 
building industry, the necessity for employment of apprentices is hereby recov. 
nized and the employment and proper training of as many apprentices as js 
pp a and practicable shall be encouraged by both parties to this agree. 
ment. 

Therefore, it is mutually agreed that the above-named committee will act as 
an apprentice committee to encourage and assist in working out details, plans 
rules, and regulations for the handling of the apprentice question. This com. 
mittee will have full power to handle this matter according to its best judgment 
it —— understood that any arrangement must be mutually agreeable to both 
parties. 





Metal Trades—Chicago 


"THE Greenduck Co., of Chicago, made an agreement June 1, 1925. 

with the Chicago Metal Trades Council, effective for one year. 
by which only members of organizations affiliated with the council 
are to be employed. 

The working-day is to consist of 8 hours between 8 a. m. and 4.30 
p. m., Saturday until noon. Double time is to be paid for all time 
worked over the regular day and night schedule, also for Sundays 
and six legal holidays. Men employed on the night shift are to 
receive the same compensation for 40 hours that they would receive 
for 44 hours on day shift. The members of the various crafts are 
not to be subjected to physical examination before going to work. 

Sections referring to wages, settlement of differences, and expan- 
sion of the contract follow: 


Art. VII. The minimum scale of wages shall be as follows: 


Machinists: Per hour 
EL os on, tee cn eR bios o WOE Le Widale Lle bo dons amen. $0. 95 
po og ak, LE ES a ee eee i ee 1, 08 
Automatic and hand screw machine hands._...._________________ 95 
Automatic screw machine tool setters._...._......._._-_-_________ 1. 08 
ET ASAT WL EE Soe RL I PE eg SE 67 


Outside rules: It is understood that any alterations and repairs, dismantling, 
erecting, and installing of all machinery, or any parts thereof, shall be done bv 
members of the International Association of Machinists. They shall receive 
not less than $1.3744 per hour, car fare, and reasonable expenses. Machinists 
shall not be permitted to use specialists or helpers on outside work. 


Sheet-metal workers: Per hour 
Giieetahetal worketes oi a oo eies Sele do 02 Ja de eaidlisscerae $1. 00 
eens i Jett Ub coitzne bos ieuousiena uselaids aude Joie - .75 

Metal polishers: 

Moti weiietiewe gov. os bw aiaiiowulbebos.wibilisi le webiceer 1. 00 


Art. XI. Should any difference arise in reference to the rules contained in 
this agreement that can not be satisfactorily adjusted by the works superil- 
tendent and shop committee, such matters qn dispute shall be referred to the 
proper officer of the company and a representative of the craft involved, who 
shall have access to the shop. There shall be no strike or lockout until the two 
last referred to fail to agree. ; 

Art. XII. It is further agreed that if in the future the company finds it 
necessary to employ electricians, blacksmiths, molders, or pattern makers, that 
clauses covering these crafts will be added and made a part of this agreement. 
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Street Railways—Springfield, Ohio 


[X October, 1925, the Springfield (Ohio) Railway Co. made an 
agreement, effective to October 1, 1926, with Division No. 851 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees. 

The company agrees to meet and treat with the properly accredited 
officers and committee of the association on all grievances that ma 
arise and to give an impartial hearing to any member charged wit 
any offense. ‘To prevent strikes, provision is made for a board of 
arbitration of three members to settle differences on wage scales 
which can not be otherwise settled; and the association members 
agree to use their influence to promote the welfare and prosperity 
if the company. 

The more interesting sections follow: 


ArTtIcLE 4. Suitable sanitary arrangements shall be made on all lines by the 
company when practicable. All cars shall be cleaned and equipped with sand 
boxes filled by car-house men before leaving the barn. Motormen shall report 
ears needing sand. Fare boxes shall be kept as clean as practicable and lock 
boxes for temporary safekeeping of cash shall be provided in each car. 

Art. 6. Men who are required to look up evidence in addition to a proper 
report or to appear as witnesses shall be paid for all time thus consumed at their 
regular rate of wages, and where it is necessary that they be taken from their 
run to perform such work, they shall in no case receive less than the time their 
run calls for. 

Art. 7. Regular men shall not be required to do any extra work when extra 
men are available, except off-day men and these men shall receive time and 
one-half for any extra work done. No conductor shall be required or permitted 
to work as a motorman when motormen are available. 

Extra men shall be guaranteed a minimum of $80 per month provided they 
shall report at all proper relief times. Should they be absent or lay off, the 
sum of $2.50 shall be deducted for each day absent. 

Art. 9. The company agrees to grant leave of absence to employees who are 
appointed as officers or committeemen of the association when the business of 
the association requires their absence, and further agrees that upon his or their 
return they shall be entitled to reenter the service without loss of their seniority 
standing. 

Art. 10. The wages to be paid motormen and conductors shall be as follows: 


Cents 
per hour 
ODA EAE PEE IS 45 
Next 9 months of service___._........___--- ae ee eee eta 47 
eee Seer OP weeeee = cs Ose ak Sas 49 
Additional for one-man car service. ______._.....-.--------. 5 


All regular men operating regular runs for that day shall receive time and 
one-half for all extras and shop cars, also for ali time exceeding one hour that 
they may be required to work a regular run beyond the schedule time of relief 
for such run. 

Extra men shall also receive time and one-half for such work on days when 
they are working a regular run. 

Any other matters that can not be amicably adjusted between the company | 
and the association shall be submitted to arbitration, in accordance with the 
provisions of this agreement. 

Arr. 13. In accordance with the verbal agreement of October 12, 1923, it is 
further understood and agreed that each conductor shall be furnished with the 
hecessary amount of tokens or tickets for the proper operation of his car, to be 
accounted for at the end of each day’s work. That all cars shall be equipped 
with a comfortable stool for motormen. 

Arr. 14. All trainmen will be allowed to eat their lunch on their regular run 
and will be paid for same, for time while eating. They will be furnished with 
operator to operate car while they are eating their lunch. 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Clothing Industry—Chicago 


"THE union, in Case No. 1437-—A, decided October 28, 1925, com. 
lained to the chairman of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx trade 

bicaied that a foreman was performing work which should be done by 
the union cloth examiners, by examining at the perch goods returnei 
from the cutting room. ‘The union claimed that this was an innova. 
tion, for goods had always been given to the examiner to spread. 

The company contended that the right of the foreman to inspect 
goods for defective workmanship should not be abridged by any 
limitation requiring him to use the service of a union cloth examiner. 
when the foreman was criticising the work of another union workman, 
Much of the company inspection, it was stated, had been done in the 
cutting room and some pieces had been selected for special inspection 
in the sponging room. 

The chatenia’s decision was as follows: 


In the opinion of the trade board the foreman in the sponging and examining 
room should have the same prerogative as the foreman in the cutting room, or 
trimming rooms, or the tailor shops where inspection of the workmanship is 
made freely, the goods being handled in any way necessary by the shop officials 
in their inspection. No work is taken from the cloth examiners as the bolt of 
goods proceeds through the regular course after this intermediate inspection by 


the foreman. It seems clear that a foreman should have the right to inspect and 
eriticise the workmanship without the aid or presence of a union cloth examiner 
while he is making the inspection. 





Clothing Industry—New York 


AN EW York firm complained to the chairman of the New York 

clothing industry, Case No. 117, decided August 26, 1925, that 
the union had declared a strike in all its shops without first submitting 
the matter of the alleged violation of the terms of the agreement to the 
proper parties for investigation and decision. The firm stated that 
the charge that it was sending work to nonunion and nonregistered 
shops had never been substantiated. 

The union officers not only gave as reason for the strike the sending 
of work to nonunion nonregistered shops, several instances of which 
they cited, but also that the firm had failed to comply with a decision 
given by the impartial chairman July 10. They alleged that the 
firm offered a bribe of money to a manufacturer with a request that 
he use his influence to induce officials of the union to settle the strike, 
and demanded that the firm be requested to deposit $5,000 with the 
chairman as security against further violation of the terms of the 
agreement and to give a weekly report of the amount of work done 
in and outside of its shops. 

The chairman’s decision was as follows: . 

1. The impartial chairman is totally out of vgs eo with the action of the 
union in calling a strike, in view of the existence of the agreement which express!) 
forbids strikes. He therefore directs the union to send the people back to work. 

2. Although the charge of bribery is a very serious one, the impartial chairman 
feels he can not assess responsibility in the absence of the person to whom it 


alleged a bribe was offered. Moreover, Mr. R. emphatically denies having 
made any such offer. 
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3. The chairman is, on the other hand, thoroughly convinced that the charges 
against the firm of sending work to nonunion and nonregistered shops are well 
founded. In view, therefore, of the frequent violations of the agreement in this 
respect, and in view of the noncompliance of the firm with the decision of July 
10, which expressly forbade this practice, the impartial chairman must request 
the firm to deposit with him, as security for future good behavior, $1,000, to be 
forfeited in the event of any violation of the agreement. 





Clothing Industry—Rochester 


THe arbitrator in the Rochester clothing industry has recently 

decided several cases of discharge, some of the more important 
of which are here considered. In every case the complaint came 
from the union. In one case the arbitrator recommended reinstate- 
ment, and in the others he expressly directed this, but without pay 
for lost time, save in one instance. 

In case No. 1685, decided July 23, 1925, a worker had used. the 
word ‘‘liar”’ to a foreman in the firm’s office in the presence of the 
executives and the business agent. “The business agent apologized 
for the ‘‘worker’s failure to use more diplomatic language” and the 
arbitrator thought discharge ‘‘too severe a penalty in this case” 
though he did not “approve of the use of insulting language. ” 

In case No. 1698, decided July 23, 1925, a + tne chairman had 
been discharged for refusing to fix a coat that he had failed to press 
right. The arbitrator in his opinion stated: 

Since the discharge of the worker is based on his conduct as a worker, not as 
shop chairman, the case will be judged on its merits, as to the acts of the worker 
as brought out in the testimony. The arbitrator in his decisions has repeatedly 
made it clear that work must be done properly and that the firm is the judge of 
quality, that, if the worker has any grievance, the established machinery can 
take care of it, but he must not stop the process of manufacturing. The firm 
also has recourse to the same machinery, and as far as possible should endeavor 
to use the machinery for the correction of grievances. On condition that this 
worker will in future do his work as directed, he is reinstated. 

in case No. 1702, decided July 25, 1925, a foreman and a worker 
became engaged in an altercation over a certain piece of work. 
Both were suspended pending investigation which resulted in the 
discharge of the worker and the reinstatement of the foreman. The 
arbitrator concluded from the testimony that both were equally at 
fault and, since the firm had reinstated the foreman, directed the 
reinstatement of the worker as “being no more at fault than the 
foreman.” 

In case No. 1730, decided August 13, 1925, a worker was discharged 
for absence from work for two consecutive days. The arbitrator 
held that since the worker’s wife notified the firm by telephone on the 
second day, that was sufficient notification “within the so-called 
48-hour rule.” 

In case No. 1736, decided August 13, 1925, a firm discharged a 
worker because “‘ police officers had been in the factory for” him on 
different, occasions. 

The reply of the union is that, because of domestic trouble he was called to 
police court, and of necessity had to obey the orders of the court and therefore 


sour not work. The court dismissed the case, and the worker returned to his 
job. 
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The arbitrator can not justify the discharge of a worker because of such mis. 
fortune, which might also be construed as applying a rule, that in order to hold 
a job a worker must not obey an order of a court or its officers. On the other 
hand the firm is entitled to protection in having its workers so conduct them. 
selves as not to interfere with manufacturing. It would have served a better 
purpose if the firm had, in a case of this kind, first discussed it with the proper 
officer of the union, and, failing to come to an agreement, brought the maitter 
to the arbitrator for decision. The worker is returned to his position on Monday 
August 17th, with back pay, and the union is instructed to inform him that je 
must in the future so conduct himself as not to repeat the actions complained of. 


In case No. 1762, decided October 2, 1925, a worker who met with and 


an accident and was taken to the hospital was discharged for not ae 
giving notice to the firm under the 48-hour rule. The arbitrator 
said: of i 
th 
As the arbitrator can not enter into the humanitarian aspect of the case, it is : 
his duty to sustain the rule; but he would recommend that, considering the I 
circumstances involved, at the first opening in her line of work, the firm offer beg 
her a position if she is still unemployed. 1 
in case No. 1777, decided October 2, 1925, a firm by agreement exe 
with the union arranged for a lower-priced grade of clothing in one agi 
of its shops and later gave no 0: arte Sater work to workers in yes 
another shop. This action the union claimed was equivalent to a 


discharge. The arbitrator disposed of the case in these words: 


The firm stated to the arbitrator that it has work for the shop in question, 
provided the union will accept the same rates as exist in the other shop. It is 
not in the province of the arbitrator to order the union to enter into any such 
arrangement, but bearing the firm’s statement in mind, the arbitrator is obliged 
to decide that under the agreement the closing of the shop in the manner brought 
out in the evidence, amounts to a discharge and contrary to the reasonable 
rights of the employees. It is directed that the firm shall give to these workers 





work, as the firm stated could be done, and if the firm considers that there is Ne 
any change in the work which might necessitate changes in the rates, negotia- Ri 
tions can be made in the usual manner, and if an agreement can not be reached, 
the matter can be referred to the arbitrator. This decision is to take effect h 
immediately. \ 
Moving-Picture Operators and Stage Employees—Denver e¢ 
pl 
HE Theatrical Stage Employees Union No. 7 and the Moving ae 
Picture Machine Operators Protective Union, Local No. 230, . 
both of Denver, demanded an increase in wages from the Denver N 
Theatrical Managers’ Association. The managers refused the in- uC 
crease and proposed a 25 per cent reduction of wages and a renewal i 
of the present contract with certain exceptions in the working con- rn 


ditions. All matters except wages were adjusted by the two oheen 
concerned but the question of wages was left for the Industrial Com- 
mission of Colorado to decide. File Nos. 1270 and 1272, made on 
October 15, 1925, deal with the decision. 

The employees in both unions contended that they were entitled 
to an increase for the reason that the wages paid in a number of other 
cities of the approximate size of Denver are either equal to or higher 
than those paid there and also because the cost of living had increased. 

The employers contended that Denver is a ‘very poor show 
town,” that they are losing money, that the 25 per cent decrease Is 8 
reasonable decrease under present business conditions, and that the 
employees have received much greater increases in the last several 
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years than members of other crafts, which increases have exceeded 
‘he proportionate increase in the cost of living. 

The theatrical stage employers also complained of having to pay 
‘he union scale to nonunion workers supplied by the union without 
regard to the skill or qualifications of the employee; and one employer 
complained of having to use an excessive number of union men to 
put on shows. 

The commission heard the evidence on behalf of the employers and employees, 
and from such evidence it appears that the increase during the last several years 
in the wages of the members of this craft has been in a larger percentage than the 
increases during the same period of time granted to the great majority of crafts- 
men in Denver requiring like and more skill than that required of the members 
of this union; that the evidence introduced herein does not show that the members 
of the union are entitled to a wage increase at this time. 

The commission ordered that the wages for the period of one year, 
beginning September 1 for the moving-picture operators and Sep- 
tember 6 for the stage employees should remain the same as at present, 
except where the moving-picture operators have a contract mutually 
agreed upon with the employer for a different wage during the one- 
year period. 


Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 
Part-Time Service on Sundays 





HE question of payment for service performed on Sundays and 

holidays was decided by the Railroad Labor Board in Decision 
No. 2687, Article V, section (a—5) and (a-6). (See Monruty Lasor 
Review, February, 1925, p. 114.) 

Since the promulgation of the rule mentioned the carrier has taken 
the position that employees regularly assigned on Sundays and 
holidays for part-time service necessary to the continuous operation 
oi the carrier are excepted irom overtime payment. The employees 
contended, however, that the rule provided for payment of the 
prorata rate on Sundays and holidays only where employees were 
assigned for service the same number of hours as on wail! days. 

The Railroad Labor Board in interpretation No. 2 to Decision 
No, 2687, October 28, 1925, said that the phrase ‘‘regularly assigned 
to work on Sundays and holidays’’ referred only to employees 
regularly assigned for the full number of hours representing their 
regular week-day assignment. All other employees were to be com- 
pensated at the rate of time and one-half with a minimum of three 
hours for any service less than two hours. 





Relief Days—Telegraphers 


[N DECISION No. 3888, October 9, 1925, the Railroad Labor 
Board settled a dispute as to relief days for the telegraphers of the 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 

_ The employees requested the adoption of a rule providing for a re- 

lief day each week without loss of compensation. The carrier de- 

nied this request and proposed the adoption of a rule providing a day 
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off each week but without compensation. Ay | to agree on this 
matter, the question was submitted to the Railroad Labor Board fo 
decision. 

The opinion and decision of the board follow: 


Opinion.—Evidence submitted shows that similar employees in terminals 
which may be considered comparable to St. Louis have been by agreement be. 
tween the carriers and employees granted one regular relief day every two weeks 
without loss of compensation. - 

Decision.—Lffective October 4, 1925, the following rule shall be incorporated 
in the agreement between the carrier and organization party to this dispute: — 

Employees working positions necessary to the continuous operation of the 
carrier will be assigned one regular day off duty every two weeks, Sunday jf 
possible, without loss of compensation, and if such employees are required ty 
work on their regular relief day they will be compensated for an additiona) day 
at the rate of time and one-half. ; 





Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the 
Western Region 


Payment of Expenses 


HE chairman of the Train Service Board of Adjustment for the 
Western Region, in Decision No. 1577 rendered September 18. 
1925, sustained the claim of an engineer for refund of his Pullman fare 
aid by him while attending court at El Paso, Tex., for the Atchison, 
opeka & Sante Fe Railway Co. Coast Lines. 
én February 7, 1924, this engineer was ordered to El Paso by the 
company to attend court there. His wife accompanied him and occu- 
nee the same Pullman reservation. Refund of only one-half of the 
ullman fare was made the engineer and he requested the full amount, 
basing his position on article 32 of the engineer’s schedule, which 
provides for the payment of legitimate expenses to engineers and 
firemen attending court at the request of the company. 
The company claimed that his wife’s expenses could not be included 
in his legitimate expenses, but the board sustained the claim of the 
engineer. 


Switching Service 


[DECISION No. 1543, made by the chairman of the Train Service 
Board of Adjustment for the Western Region on September |, 
1925, dealt with the claim of the Memphis terminal division yardmen 
that they were entitled to man the engines performing yard service 
at the plant of the Central Sand & Gravel Co. . 
The employees’ committee claimed that for 15 years the Memphis 
terminal division yardmen had performed all the switching service 
done at a sand and gravel plant on the bank of the Mississippi River 
and the tracks of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad in South 
Memphis, taken over in 1921 by the Denteal and & Gravel Co. 
They claimed further that the carrier was violating the agreement by 
bargaining with the sand and gravel company to allow other than 
yardmen to do the switching. 
The carrier stated that the situation had been materially changed 
since prior to 1921, that the Central Sand & Gravel Co.’s plant was 
located about 4,000 feet from the line ordinarily used by the Memphis 
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terminal switch engines, that the statement that the Memphis terminal 
engines had served the same plant for 15 years prior to 1921 was 
erroneous, and that the cost to the present sand company of having 
their plant served by a terminal engine and yard crew was prohibitive. 
If this service were forced upon them, their plant would cease opera- 
tion and the men would gain nothing. 

The claim of the employees was denied. 





Street Railways—Boston 


AN ARBITRATION award was recently made for the Eastern 

Massachusetts Street Railway Co. and Divisions Nos. 174, 235, 
238, 243, 246, 249, 253, 261, 270, 280, 373, 473, 503, and 551 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. The questions for decision were presented July 16, 1925, 
and meetings of the board were held from July 23 up through 
August 21. 

Thirteen questions were presented for decision, 10 of which were 
raised by the association and 3 by the company. 

The association raised questions as to wages of one-man-car opera- 
tors, hours of labor, overtime, time guaranty to extra men, and 
seniority in the miscellaneous departments. It requested the inser- 
tion in the collective agreement of a new clause creating one-man-car 
barns in cases where 75 per cent of the employees were one-man-car 
operators, all employees to receive the one-man-car rate; and another 
clause granting 10 minutes at the beginning of the day for preparin 
for service and 20 minutes at the end of the day for making up oa 
turning in work and putting up car or bus. To all of these questions 
the arbitrator raplaail by a refusal to change the existing agreement. 

The same answer was made to the three points raised by the com- 
pany. ‘These were: (1) Whether runs should be computed in 15- 
minute periods; (2) whether the rate of pay for motormen on snow- 
plow work should be 12 cents per hour additantiod to the one-man-car 
rate or to the basic rate of wage; and (3) whether all employees 
except motormen, while at work on snow plows, should be paid 
laborers’ rates. 

As to the question of wage rates, the arbitrator granted an increase 
of 3 cents per hour, but stated: 

I do not agree with the contention of the association that the financial con- 
dition of the company should not be taken into consideration at all in making 
an award. I believe that whenever the employees are receiving a minimum 
fair living wage such as will enable them to support their families and themselves, 
clothe and educate their children in a manner that an American family should 
be supported, clothed, and educated, that the company would then have the right 
to ask an arbitrator to find if that fact was clearly proven by the evidence that 
its financial condition did not warrant any increase in wages and that the arbi- 
trator would be in justice required to find that no increase be given. I do not 
agree with the contention of the company that it is at this time paying its em- 
ployees the minimum fair living wages to which they are entitled and that its 
present financial condition does not warrant any increase and I therefore award 
an increase of 3 cents per hour over the present basic rate now received by them. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in October, 1925 









MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries of the United States 
E- increased 2.2 per cent in October as compared with September, 
This is the third successive month of mcreased employment 
and marks the largest increase in any one month since February. 
1923. Pay-roll totals increased 7.5 per cent in October as compared 
with September, and per capita earnings increased 5.2 per cent, 
As the general observance of Labor Day affected the September pay- 
roll totals, this phenomenal increase is im part a return to regular 
conditions, although in some localities the observance of Columbus 
Day (October 12) offset the effect of Labor Day closing. 

‘hese unweighted figures are based on reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 9,374 establishments im 53 * industries 
covering 2,901,263 employees whose combined earnings during one 
week in October were $78,085,323. The same establishments in 
September reported 2,839,589 employees and total pay rolls of 
$72,624,503. Therefore over 61,000 more people were employed 
in October and pay-roll totals had Somaneant nearly five and one- 
half million dollars m the identical plants reporting and compared. 


Comparison of Employment in September and October, 1925 


HE volume of employment increased in October in 7 of the 9 
eographic divisions and fell off only slightly in the Mountain 
and Pacific States. The New England States gained the greatest 
percentage of employees (4 per a largely due to the improvement 
in the textile industries, and the East North Central, South Atlantic, 
Middle Atlantic, and East South Central States followed in the 
order named. Each division shows marked improvement in the 
ageregate earnings of its employees, the East North Central States 
showing an increase of over 10 per cent. | 

Considering the 53 industries by groups, 11 of the 12 groups of 
industries are shown to have gained both in employment and in pay- 
roll totals, the textile group 2 maces increases of 3.5 per cent and 9.- 
per cent, respectively, and the vehicle group increases of 4.2 per cent 
and 11.8 per cent, respectively, in the two items. The leather group 
fell i shghtly in employment but gained 1.4 per cent in pay-roll 
totals. 

Forty-one of the 53 separate industries show increased employ- 
ment, the seasonal confectionery industry leading with an increase 
of 9.4 per cent, followed by cotton goods with over 8 per cent, car 
riages and wagons with 7.6 per cent, and automobiles with 6.4 per 
cent. Stamped ware, glass, and stoves each gained over 5 per ceil, 
and pianos, baking, electrical machinery, machine tools, dyeing and 
finishing textiles, paper boxes, and furniture each gained over 4 per 
cent. 


a The benas, bronze, and copper products industry is added to the list of industries for the first time in 
Ss report. 
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The only marked decrease in employment, aside from a seasonal 
decline of 12 per cent in ice cream, was a decrease of 7.4 per cent in the 
automobile tire industry. 

Forty-five industries show increased pay-roll totals, cotton goods 
lading with an increase of 17.4 per cent, followed by stamped ware, 
with 17 per cent; stoves, with 14.9 per cent; automobiles, with ‘14.6 
per cent; dyeing and finishing textiles, with 14 per cent; steam fittings, 
with 13.9 per cent; and machine tools, with an increase of 13 per cent. 
The improved condition of the machine tool industry has been 
especially marked in the last two months. 

The only pronounced decreases in pay-roll totals, as in employ- 
ment, were one of 14 per cent in ice cream and one of 8.4 per cent in 
the automobile tire industry. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1925 
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| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 

| wot, Per Per 

| Zgtab- * cent ent 
Industry j ish | iad ol sca oof 

| ments | Septem- | October, eptem- ober, 

| ber, 1925, 1925 | |®HAaN8e) ber, 1995 1925 ' | change 

| ] 

Food and kindred products___| 1,294 201,746 | 206, 767 +2.5 | $4,952,979 | $5, 173, 251 +4.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 83 76,223 | 76,718} +0.6]| 1,843,834! 1, 955, 523 +6. 1 
Coniectionery........<<....-.-.- 264 33, 247 36, 372 +9. 4 573, 190 645, 753 +12.7 
TR OIC ctnigd. 00d an diticin dite « nite 133 9, 097 8,001 | —12.0 307, 905 264, 858 —140 
ee Se anne 348; 16,072; 16,297 +1.4 410, 719 440, 632 7.3 
RO aes cin ais Kine sstwnd 451 | 55, 828 58, 409 +4. 6 1, 476, 016 1, 547, 216 +4. 8 
Sugar refining, came............. 15 11, 279 10, 970 —2.7 341, 315 319, 269 —6. 5 

Textiles and their products....| 1,727 | 548,625 | 567,645 | +3.5 | 10,287,202 | 11, 230, 806 +9.2 
Cotton g@eod@.................... 333 177, 314 191, 824 +8. 2 2, 606, 699 3, 060, 732 +17.4 
Hosiery and knit goods......... 254 80, 931 83, 432 +3. 1 1, 416, 961 1, 560, 902 +10. 2 
SS aa rrr 205 61, 993 62,546 | +0.9/ 1,246,416; 1,358, 807 +9. 0 
Woolen and worsted goods...... 188 66, 017 66,765 | +1.1] 1,374,694) 1,458, 823 +6. 1 
Carpets and rugs_............... 31 21, 473 21, 557 +0. 4 542, 676 571, 167 +5. 3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 90 28, 991 30,151 |} +40 664, 718 757, 590 | +146 
Clothing, men’s...........<.0c. 270 59, 054 58,181 | —1.5 | 1,406,024] 1,351, 056 —3.9 
Shirts and collars............_--! 87 22, 866 23,278 | +1.8 335, 655 375, 2 +11. 8 
Clothing, Women’s.............- 185 17, 667 17, 875 +1.2 446, 933 , 912 +8. 3 
Millinery and lace goods......-.- 84 12, 319 12,036 | —2.3 246, 426 252, 477 +2. 5 

Iron and steel and their prod- | 

Oe alan ok nn sucecdewedee | 1,694 | 607,217 | 617, 106 +1.6 | 16,957,363 | 18, 414, 426 +8. 6 
Tron and steel...................| 210 | 270,813 | 274,566) +1.4| 7,787,253 | 8,417,652 +8. 1 
Structural-iron work ..__..___-. 150 20, 469 20,711 | +1.2 564, 597 598, 414 +6. 0 
Foundry and machine-shop | 

Sot... sc cewdeetecs 794 198, 493 200,536 | +1.0)| 5,484,141 034 +7.3 
ss @ SC RRR 65 34, 594 34,968 | +1.1 815, 203 889, 318 +8, 2 
Machine tools.................. 166 26, 786 27,904 | +42 766, 414 865, 839 | +13.0 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus -.| 123 39, 950 41, 490 +3. 9 1, 098, 767 1, 252, 004 +13.9 
a em a 86 16,112 | 16,9381 | +65. 440, 506,665 | +149 

Lumber and its products_____. 1,027 | 206,629 | 207,705 | -+-0.5) 4,560,247 | 4, 740, 281 +3.9 
Lumber, sawmills. ............. 405 | 116,082 | 114,666 | ~—1.2]| 2,442,243] 2, 438, 546 —0.2 
Lumber, millwork.............. 256 34, 211 34,380 | 1+0.5 801, 239 853, 575 +6. 5 
STR, 5. 366 56, 386 58,659 | +40] 1,316, 765 1, 448,160 | +10.0 

leather and its products______. 366 | 124,253 | 123,948 -—0.2 | 2,815,978 | 2, 854, 635 +14 
Perr 141 27, 494 27,678 | +0.7 668, 778 707, 584 +5. 8 
Boots and shoes................ 225 | 96,759} 96,270) —0.5| 2,147,200| 2,146,451 | —() 

Paper and printing._____._____- - 816 | 154,827 | 157,670; +1.8]| 4,744,739 5,002,222) +5.4 
Paper and pulp................. 207 | 53,618| 654,853 | +23] 41,347,954 | 1,468, 684 +9.0 
REE 160 | 17,502| 18,334) +42 367, 615 399,002 | +8.5 
Printing, book and job... .....- 248 41, 054 41,237 | +0.4]| 1,347,468] 1, 386, 856 +2.9 
Printing, newspapers..........- | 201i | 42,563 43,146 | +1.4]| 1,681,702 | 1,747, 680 +3.9 








' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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| 'N umber on pay roll Amount of pay roll : 
Estab- | Per | Per 
Industry lish- | ba i —| cent pe! 
. ments | Septem- | October, | .¢nge| Septem- | October, of | 
| ber, 1925] 1925 mee! ber, 1925 1925 ° | change pe 
Chemicals and allied products. | 258 81,139 | 81,313 | +0.2 | $2,279, 944 | 92,876,528 44, 
Ohemetht 20 ocgndcnsstiecnn--ne | 99 23,120 | 23,436 | +1.4 562. 149 598, 417 +65 
EE censctheteaceceenteod , oan 8, 730 8,853 | +14 163, 171 160,698 | 15 ar 
Petroleum refining.............- 56 49, 289 49,024; —0.5) 1,554,624 | 1,617,411 +49 in 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | | | di 
hdd tate thane bbeatelcd. | 648 110,187 | 110,821 | +60.6 | 2,835,305 | 2, 965,171 4.8 T) 
Comauk _entiqith-nananayennndeap 82 26, 231 25,762 | —18 776, 037 767, 221 =f} 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.....- | 883 | 34,783} 33,802) —28 866, 367 873,583 | +08 en 
Pottery LE LEOES Me eee Se | 56 12, 343 12, 522 +1.5 315, 333 337, 607 +7, 1 
GED. .nihiecsdapbactqsqgesseseoal 127 | , 38,735 | +5.2 877, 568 986,760 +124 ar 
Metal products, other than | | : 
iron and steel___...__.__.__. | 139 | 33,033} 98,925 | +27] 802,656) 873,721 489 
Stamped and enameled ware-...| 45| 13,980] 14,734] +54 304, 558 356,407 | +17.9 . 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | | al 
GR Sindh dain tate dnsyseesre4 94° 19,053 19, 191 +0. 7 498, 098 517,314 | +3.9 A 
Tobacco products____.__.-.-.-- | 180} 42,547] 43,946) 48.3 788,272) 791,237 472 ee 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
SAO EINE cease y sinter nce | 33| 8516] 8729} +25 136,600| 137,864/ +09 
Cigars and cigarettes. .......... 147 34, 031 35,217 | +3.5 | 601, 672 653, 373 +8. 6 
Vehicles for land transporta- | c] 
REE a RS 934 | 405,251 516,017 +42 | 15, 189, 109 | 16, 982, 854 +41,8 
Automobiles.............------- 210 | 334,079 | 355,599 | +6.4 | 10,756,354 | 12,324,824) +14/ ti 
Carriages and wagons..-.-....... 56 2, 935 3,157 | +7.6 | 66, 646 72,468 | +87 i] 
Car building and repairing, } 
electric-railroad_-_...........-. 181 17,314 17,523 | +12) 492, 373 614,605 | +45 Tr 
Car building and repairing, : 
steam-railroad............-... 477 | 140,923 | 139,738 | —0.8 | 3,873,736! 4,070,957) +5. e 
Miscellaneous industries_______ 391 | 234,135 | 234,500 | +0.2 | 6,460,709 6,680,293 43.4 t 
Agricultural implements.-._--_-.- 96 25, 414 26,171 | +3.0 664, 989 742,621 | +117 0 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies. ......... 134 97,704 | 102,078 | +4.5 | 2,682,903 | 2,897, 105 +8.0 I 
Pianos and organs..........-... 40 7, 963 344 | +48 236, 456 259, 360 | +9.7 
Rubber boots and shoes. ..-.-.-- ll 16, 653 16, 761 +0. 6 379, 341 414,004; +91 
Automobile tires................ 68 61,025 | 56,503 | —7.4| 1,786,076 | 1,635, 534 | 8.4 ] 
Shipbuilding, steel............-- 42 25, 376 24,643 | —2.9 710, 944 732,169 | +3.0 
he A TE oes 9, 374 |2, 839,589 2,901,263 | +2.2 72,624,503 | 78,085,323 +7.5 
| ! | 
— ———EE—E — Ne Sa —_ ] 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions ( 
lect: 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New England. ..........--.------ | 1,288 | 305,241 | 411,089 | +40 | $0,113,865 | $9,900,340 +87 
Middle Atlantic.................. | 2,320 | 822,920 | 835,152 +1.5 | 22, 032,968 | 23, 267, 140 +5.6 
East North Central..............- | 2, 477 934,515 | 961,385 +2.9 | 26, 679, 648 | 29,420,918 +10.3 
West North Central_............. 895 149, 326 150,156 | +0.6 | 3,587,066 | 3,782,317, +54 
South Atlantic..........--.-...-- 960 | 234,726 | 239, 4+2.2| 4,282,886 | 4.542.861, +46.1 
East South Central_.............. 392 95, 352 96,823 | +1.5 | 1,807,320; 1,914,223 +5.9 
West South Central.............- | 337 | 71,732| 71,807| +0.1| 1,513,303 | 1,563,778; +33 
EE vaca Dindhthciine domaine 154 26, 978 26, 819 —0.6 704, 754 715, 641 +1.5 
pS! Le TE EE ED 551 | 108,799} 108,280; —0.5| 2,902,693 | 2,969, 105 +2.3 
_ RRREE at CR: | 9,374 [2, 839, 589 ‘ng 901, 263 | -+2.2 | 72,624,503 | 78, 085, 323 +75 
ee ct 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
BG ME, Wh cet cpianlbuiied | al ach 1, 783, 747 .. oe 1 $239, 762,670  — -------- 
Sept. 15, 1925-.....-...-. wiccetned oo | 1, 787, 024 | #02 1 236, 973, 787 —1.2 
1 Amount of pay roll for one month, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 113 


Comparison of Employment in October, 1924, and October, 1925 


HE volume of employment in October, 1925, was 7.9 per cent 

greater than in October, 1924; pay-roll totels had increased 12.1 

per cent; and per capita earnings had increased 3.8 per cent. These 

ercentages are based on reports from 8,187 identical establishments 
in 52? industries in the two periods. 

In this comparison over an interval of 12 months substantial gains 
are shown in 8 of the 9 geographic divisions both in employment and 
in employees’ earnings, the West South Central States being the only 
division phen decreased employment or decreased pay-roll totals. 
The East North Central States, which dropped to a lower level of 
employment in 1924 than any other division, in October, 1925, shows 
an increase of 16.3 per cent in employment and an increase of 23.2 
per cent in Rigg totals over the corresponding month of 1924. 
The South Atlantic and the East South Central States each gained 
about 8 per cent in employment, and the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and West North Central States each ida about 4 per 
cent. 

Eleven of the 12 groups of industries gained employees in October, 
1925, as compared with October, 1924, and every group shows in- 
creased pay-roll totals. The vehicle group added over 21 per cent 
to its employees and paid out over 29 per cent more in wages, and the 
iron and steel group shows increases of 7.9 per cent and 13 per cent, 
respectively, in the two items. The food group, which has consist- 
ey reported substantial losses in employment and in pay-roll 
totals each month of 1925 as compared with the corresponding month 
of 1924, in October reported a slight increase in the latter item and a 
much smaller decrease in employment than in previous months. 

Increased employment in October, 1925, as compared with October, 
1924, is shown in 42 of the 52 separate industries and increased pay- 
roll totals in 43 industries. Automobiles gained over 41 per cent in 
employment and over 53 per cent in employees’ earnings, rubber 
boots and shoes nearly equalling these huge increases, while agri- 
cultural implements and machine tools also reported enormous gains. 
Large increases in both items are shown also in the hosiery, silk goods, 
shirt, fertilizer, and stamped-ware industries. 

The two outstanding decreases in employment, and in pay-roll 
totals also, were in the woolen and worsted goods industry, in which 
the percentage decreases were 9.1 and 16.5, ee actin and in steam- 
railroad car building and repairing, the percentage decreases in this 
instance being 9.6 and 11.7, respectively. The recently unsettled 
condition in the New England woolen - and, probably, the effect 
upon coal car repairs owing to the anthracite coal difficulties are 
reflected in these large decreases. 











?Data for October, 1924, for this comparison, in the brass , bronze, and copper products industry, are not 
at present available. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


























WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER, 1924, AND OCTOBER, 1925 00 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | October, | October, | change | October, October, change 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
Food and kindred products...| 929 189, 948 047 | —2.6 624, 556 | $4,630,626, —9 | M 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 82 79,697 75,515 | —5.2) 1,966,095 1,918,810 —24 
Confectionery - .............-..- 238 35, 076 33,541; —4.4 624, 7 604, 663 —3.2 
p ESE Ee eS 92 6, 636 6,830 | +2.9 212, 492 230, 859 +86 | 
) ES MESSE See 251} 14,202) 14,359) +05 383, 955 302,698 | +23 
pS Re ee Oe eee 252 44, 398 44,811; +09); 1,145,414) 1,191, 003 +40 
Sugar refining, cane. _.........- 14 9, 849 9,991} +14 291, 292, 593 403 
Textiles and their products_...| 1,586 | 510,714 | 637,776 | +65.3 | 10,131,901 | 10, 610, 133 444 
Cottom goods. .................. 313 | 173,640} 180,289 | +3.8 | 2,798,184 | 2,870,585 +26 
Hosiery and knit goods......... 239 69, 406 81,277 | +17.1 | 1,211,054} 1,524,044) +259 
ST a clanncasitinaciens 197 52, 706 60,551 | +149) 1,129,138 1,313,805) +164 
Woolen and worsted goods_.... 163 67, 276 61,172; —9.1 1, 587, 331 1,325, 074 | —16.5 
Carpets and rugs............... 31 21, 085 21,557 | +22 556, 161 571, 167 +27 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. -- 8&3 25, 323 27,414 | +83 603, 682, +13.0 
Clothing, men’s_.......-......- 240 52, 058 54,783 | +5.2); 1,249,227) 1, 283, 232 +2,7 
Shirts and collars..............- &3 20, 624 22,947 | +11.3 317, 106 368,310 | +161 
Clothing, women’s... -....--..-.-.. 157 16, 382 16,180 | —1L2 423, 919 426, 717 +0.7 
Millinery and lace goods......-- 80; 12,214 11,606 | —5.0 256, 198 243, 952 —4 8 , 
Iron and steel and their prod- ) 
Se te cht tcc Maaedncoat 1,411 | 541,615 | 584,210 | +7.9 | 15, 488,839 | 17,507,878 | +13. I 
Iron and steel_.......-........-- 202 | 251,248 | 260,180} +7.1| 7,395,972| 8,281,642 | +120 1 
Structural-iron work ........... 148} 18,662} 20,093} +7.7 525, 581 581,918 | +10.7 f 
Foundry and machine-shop ] 
WOOCIOAR os ch ds ace hte sce ds 643 | 163, 573 177,476 | +85) 4,551,834] 6,215,800; +14.6 ' 
pee ll aM AaBie 57 | 32,695] 33,964) +3.9 783, 546 865, 465 | +10.5 } 
Machine tools. ..........------- 166 | 22,056 | 27,605 | +25.6 618, 933 860,912} +39.1 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus.. 113 36, 824 39, 441 +7. 1 1, 114, 896 1, 206, 622 4+8.2 
a ay ae Sea 82 16, 557 16, 361 —1.2 498, 127 495, 519 —0.5 
Lumber and its preducts_____. 954 | 101,310 194,176 | +1.5)| 4,239,627 | 4, 431, 032 +4.5 
Lumber, sawmills. ...........-- 367 | 108,110} 106, 225 —1.7 | 2,233,989 | 2, 254, 900 +0.9 
Lumber, millwork............-- 250 31, 612 33, 475 +5.9 772, 102 832, 917 +7.9 
Warmitees ack hsecekuecsude 337 51, 588 54,476 | +65.6 | 1,233,536 | 1,343,215 +8. 9 
Leather and its products_____. 313 | 112,067 | 114,809 | +2.4)| 2,601,920 2, 649, 257 +18 
8 ae he SRE 119 23, 549 24,626; +4.6 591, 442 637, 274 +1.7 
Boots and shoes. ............--- 194 88, 518 90,183 | +1.9)} 2,010,478 | 2,011,983 +0. 1 
Paper and printing.__.........- 753 | 144,648 | 148,233 | +2.5)| 4,443,059 | 4, 668, 671 +5.1 
Paper and pulp................- 201 | 52,381 53,542 | +2.2] 1,387,304] 1, 439, 061 +3.7 
gS: Ee 150 | 17,037 17,458 | +2.5 363, 107 380, 028 +4.7 
Printing, book and job_-....-.- 220 37,360 87,708 | +0.9 | 1,228,654 1, 267,007 +3. 1 
Printing, newspapers..-........ 182 37, 870 39,525 | +4.4] 1,463,994 1,582,575 +8. 1 
Copies and allied products. 248 73, 440 79,839 | +8.7 | 2,104,584 | 2,339,503 +i1.2 
i NEE TEN BE 
i era, Se 96 21, 695 22,859 | +5.4 551, 862 584, 435 +5.9 
Petroleum refining.............. 98 7, 093 528 | +20. 2 133, 668 155,419 | +16.3 
54 44, 652 48,452 | +85] 1,419,054 1,599,649) +127 
Stone, clay, and giass prod- 
eS. oe see 559 98,118 | 103,270 | +65.3 | 2,627,447 | 2, 786, 973 +6.1 
Oembett. is sii Lt ils 73 | 23,904 23,918 | +0.1 710, 808 718,840 | +11 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....- 316 29, 947 30, 441 +1.6 795, 996 802, 820 +0.9 
ceed tinnccacendtibnsn 48 11, 590 11,653 | +0.5 299, 778 314, 816 +5.0 
006.26). 1653.4583514.-36. 122 | 32,677| 37,258 | +14.0 820, 865 950,497 | +15.8 
o 
Metal preducts, other than 
iron and steel_____.......... 45 | 12,775 | 14,734 | +15.3 275,686, 356, 407 +29,3 
Stamped and enameled ware --- 45 12, 775 14, 734 | +15.3 275, 686 | 356,407 | +29.3 
Tobacco products___........._. 173 | 37,592) 40,644) +481 657,739 740,853 | +12.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco, 
amd SUNMMR 2c 53k as 33 9, 065 8,729 | —3.7 145,085 | 137, 864, —5.0 
Cigars and cigarettes... ........ 140 | 28,527| 31,915 | +11.9 512, 654 602, 989 | +17.6 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
ee 860 | 413,622 | 503,179 | +21.7 | 12,836,040 16, 608, 998 +28. 4 
REE 198 | 249,859 | 352,995 | +41.3] 7,971,705 | 12,244,157 | +5s.6 
Carriages and wagons.-......... 33 1, 795 2, 153 | +19. 9 44, 247 52,838 | +19.4 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad..........-...- 177| 17,378| 17,336! —0.2 512, 143 509,229; —0.6 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad...............- 452 | 144,590 | 130,695| —9.6| 4,307,945 | 3,802,774) —11.7 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER, 1924, AND OCTOBER, 1925—Continued 
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| Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 

Estab- | Per Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | October, | October, | change; October, October, | change 

1924 1925 1924 1925 
Miscellaneous industries___-__- 356 | 205,127 | 225,989 +-10.2 | $5,776,536 | $6,442,699 | +11.5 
Agricultural implements Oe SES 89 19, 252 25, 205 | +30.9 505,132 |. 716, 751 +41.9 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies ---.-........-- 118 89, 854 97,169 | +8.1)| 2,490,388 | 2,763,528; +110 
Pianos and organs _-_.....-...--- 33 7, 355 7,721 | +5.0 223, 622 239, 858 +7.3 
Rubber boots and shoes --_----_- 10 11, 013 15, 504 | +40.8 267, 432 379, 648 +42. 0 
Automobile tires._.........----- 66 54, 000 56, 203 |. +4.11] 1,663,790} 1, 627, 667 —2.2 
Shipbuilding, steel_..........._- 40 23, 653 24,187 | +23 626, 172 715, 247 | +14.2 
| 

,, a Ee eer eA 8, 187 2, 530, 976 (* 731,906 | +7.9 | 65, 807, 934 | 33, 773,030 | +12.1 














Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 



































YY 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
Ns asi ca nesiotaiia 1,077 | 360,505) 374,190; +3.8 $8, 508, 393 | $8, 976, 128 +5. 5 
Oriadle Mame... . =... csinke 2, 113 770, 206 | 800, 643 +4. 0 | 20,910,803 | 22, 344, 646 +6.9 
East North Central_.............. 2,200 | 785,844! 914,153 | +16.3 | 22,775,672 | 28,065,355] +232 
West North Central....--..-.---- 725 | 133,458} 139,021| +4.2| 3,285,339! 3,503,203| +66 
 Y - } awe 845 205, 105 221, 540 +8. 0 3, 839, 148 4, 214, 407 +9.8 
East South Central_........_____- 336 | 84,580] 91,163| +7.8| 1,678,676] 1,808,174] +7.7 
West South Central_____._______- 1} 70,278| 68150! —3.0]| 1,520,142} 1,495,850] —16 
a ER RE ays a 124 23, 539 24, 323 +3.3 634, 892 654, 734 +3. 1 
SO a ae 476 97, 461 98,723 | +1.3 2, 654, 869 | 2,710, 533 +2.1 

i: eal ll Sick one 8, 187 530, 976 2 731, 906 | +7.9 | 65, 807, 934 | 73, 773, 630 +12. 1 

Employment on Class I Railroads 

a 2 a | 
CN ET PE PIS, ao oe! poe | 1 $233, 565, 827 bey einn 
aa Nica edie Nidied— Tat 1, 787, 024 +0.1 | 1 236, 973, 787 +1.5 


| 








{ Amount of pay roll for one month. 
Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings increased in October as compared with 
September in 47 of the 53 industries. As indicated on page 1, 
the general return to regular conditions in October, as compared 
with Labor Day closing in September, accounts in part for this large 
number of increases, although the observance of Columbus Day 
(October 12) offset the effect of Labor Day closing in some localities, 
and the reporting establishments have largely indicated a genuine 
increase in pay-roll totals. 

Comparing per capita earnings for October, 1925, and October, 
1924, increases are shown in 40 of the 52 industries. No comparison 
of data in the two years is at present available for the brass, bronze, 
and copper industry. 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, OCTOBER, 1925, WITH SEPTEMBER, 99: 
AND OCTOBER, 1924 %s 





























Per cent of | Per cent of 
change October, | change October 
1925, compared 1925, compare,’ 
with— with— 
Industry Industry = 
Sep- Oc | Sep- Oc- 
tember,| tober, | tember,| tober 
1925 1924 | 1925 | 1924” 
Stamped and enameled ware_-_...| +11.0| -+12.1 || Carpets and rugs................. +4.9 40, 5 
Shirts and collars...........-.--.- +9. 8 +4.4 lease and cigarettes. ...........- +4.9 +5.1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- Millinery and lace goods_......-.-- +4.9 40,2 

water heating apparatus.....-.- +9°7 +1.0 || Woolen and worsted goods. --.... +49} -82 
Dyeing and hing textiles...... +9. 6 +4. 4 || Pianos and orgams-............--- +4.7 49 9 
a ae ae ee +9. 4 +0. 7 || Structural-iron work -...........- +4.7 +2. 
Sh RSE & +8. 6 —1.2 || Petroleum refining. -_...........- +4. 6 +39 
Se ee Sn er +85 | +10.8 || Paper boxes. ...-.....:...-.------ +4. 1 +22 
Agricultural implements-_.-.....-- +84 --8. 4 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.....-- +3. 7 —0.8 
Rubber boots and shoes. --......-- +8.4 +0.9 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
pie RS +8. 0 +6. 3 and mg Didpbeews a pdarpieigeboe +3.4 +-2,6 
Sills Gees. 6. ceccscs.- scsesees exe +8. 0 +1.3 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
pe EE eee +7. 6 +8. 7 OS See ae ae +3.3 —0.3 
Clothing, women’s--........----- +7.0 +1.9 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

. SE SLR Pere * +6. 9 +1.6 NP SSE OR +3.1 |........ 
Hosiery and knit goods_........-.- +6. 9 +7. 5 || Confectionery . ...........--.-.--- +3.0 +1,2 
ee ee oe oe ee +6. 6 +4.5 || Printing, book and job---.-----..-- +2. 5 +2.2 
Paper and pulp....-....-.-...-... +6. 5 +1.5 || Printing, newspapers._.........-- +2. 5 +3.6 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Carriages and wagons. ---.-.....-- +1.1 —0.4 

a ee Se ee ic ct” EE +6. 2 +65. 6 || Lumber, sawmills............---- +1.0 +2. 2 
Car building and _ repairing, OS aoe |p +0. 7 +1. 

steam-railroad -............-..-- +6. 0 —2.3 || Boots and shoes. ...........---.-- +0. 5 —1.8 
Lumber, millwork-_............--.- +6. 0 ec. oe eee eee +0. 2 +3.0 
Shipbuilding, OUOR. d 22s ovcseteude +6.0] +11.7 || Automobile tires.___...........-- —1l1 —6,0 
a RAE Ln, EINE CN REDE 8 +5.8 +1.8 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
go SY ER SoA a +5.7 +3.1 GE GES oo colrctccdsusdcuiel —1.6 —1.3 
Se eee +5. 5 i ee —2.2; +5.6 
eagieting and meat packing..-| +5.4 +3. 0 || Clothing, men’s...........-..-... —2.5|) —2.4 
Pid SS Ts RO +51] +3.0/|| Fertilizers................-......- —29!/ 33 
CTI oc Cah ba eutseconnwens +5.0 +0. 5 || Sugar refining, cane_.-.......-.-.. —3.8 —1.1 

















Comparing ”~ capita earnings in the nine geographic divisions for 
September and October, 1925, increases are shown in each division, 
ranging from 2.1 per cent in the Mountain States to 7.2 per cent in 
the East North Central States. 

When October, 1924, and October, 1925, are compared only one 
very large change is shown—an increase of 5.9 per cent in the Kast 
North Central States. Six other increases range from 0.8 per cent 
in the Pacific States to 2.8 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 
The East South Central sas Mountain States show decreased per 


capita earnings of 0.1 per cent and 0.2 per cent, respectively. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, OCTOBER, 1925, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1925, 
AND OCTOBER, 1924, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































Per cent of change 
October, 1 com- 
Geographic division pepe eer e 

September} October 

1925 1924 
pS SE Eee POC Mer eS. Letiryey eae” RpmemRC® S Dr pine yee Reamer ers +7.2 +5.9 
UU eS TS SERS QE ERR MOTE +4. 9 +2.4 
PO SS onan ncnnanccusdstapuenspgep eat niupepieetatbaddeosndebbebdncitetns +4. 6 +17 
I i i De th dewbeddes +4, 3 —0.1 
IR ieee. idan aan dtingndabieinaietiiies a. +-2.8 
RPSL MER SS ES SEL LENG SALI MPT +3. 8 +1. 6 
.. | RE aS SRS Wel ae ey ea. S SR +3. 2 +1.5 
BEN ER RE Gd ES BINS OF +2. 8 +0. 8 
B.S 6 bk Sua Soccer cceccendblibochidectb disse lbuuldbdsetedeis +2.1 —0.2 
FER TST Ae aa MOTE: SAP PUy I Cgapee eS OY pines" NES tae +5. 2 +3.8 
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Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 7,347 establishments show that 
‘\ in October the establishments in operation were working an 
average of 94 per cent of full time and employing an average of 85 per 
cent of a normal full force of employees. This is an increase over the 
September report of 1 per cent in each item and these increases are 
fully shown in the text and in the first table of this report. 

One per cent of the ponerse establishments were idle, 73 per 
cent were operating on a full-time schedule, and 26 per cent on a part- 
time schedule, while 48 per cent had a normal full force of employees 
and 51 per cent were operating with a reduced force. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC- 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER, 1925 
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Establish- ee Average || Per centof | Average 
ments re- oan @ per cent || establishments | Per cent 
g time op- capacity 
SRE ae ee eee erated operated 
Industry | Rn oa. 
Total | Per eolish- Full Part * “9 
nom: | cent || Part | ments | capac. | capac | ments 
ber | idle ing ity ity ing 
| 
Food and kindred products_....... 1,048 | () 68 31 91 48 52 86 
Slaughtering and meat packing-_...-- sae 61; 39 92 25 75 83 
CE, cbhcsncusedbodsichasuade 228 () 79 21 98 48 52 89 
Ie6 GHOGNE Da nnnnbdiih.ccacacdncoceccde 102 |....-. | 86 | 44 98 9 91 75 
UNM E cadecsbancocnctnecobapact: 303) i ! 38} 61 76 46 53 81 
Dakingidiicssei dk... 2.-.<.--42 357 |....--| | g8| 17 96 65 35 92 
Sugar refining, came...........-.-..- T ina ckad 71 | 29 97 29 71 78 
Textiles and their products__....._- 1, 258 i 69 29 93 43 55 85 
COR A cncccondscoccncoseds 297 2 64; 34 90 | 51 47 88 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. 174 | 1 66 33 95 | 45 54 86 
Oe ih. Atk ch dbocnccede BE Cedine 82 18 98 | 52 48 89 
Woolen and worsted goods-......-.-.. . | 76 24 95 | 41 59 85 
Carpets and rtigs.........-.......... hth 71 29 92 | 24 76 72 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.......- 82 1 49 50 91 29 70 82 
Clete GROW Gs isw 55% ossssssses- 180 4 74 22 95 38 58 85 
Shirts and collars.................... 3 ae & 86 14 Ys 62 38 92 
Clothe, Wemnen’s......<...00ss<-nos 88 1 73 26 93 39 60 sO 
Millinery and lace goods. .........-.- 50 2 48 50 83 16 82 66 
Iron and steel and their products _| 1, 302 1 7 29 4 34 66 3% 
po ae ee 171 3 69 28 95 69 28 86 
Structural-iron work ...........--... 5 eet 81 19 97 |) 34 66 79 
Foundry and machine-shop products 669 | () 65 34 93 |) 25 74 76 
ETE ELE LP ALE ' | oe 74 26 96 |) 28 72 82 
pT | | ERS RR SRR ie BR ESE ES. 148 1 84 15 98 || 18 81 64 
Steam Sitti and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus..........- en 76: 24 96 54 46 91 
| Ghee ik eS Ty TSS MP RS -¢ tf AER ER 58 42 90 37 63 85 
Lumber and its uets..........- 841 1 80 19 97 58 41 90 
Lumber, sawmill. .................-. 343 3 80 16 98 62 35 92 
Lumber, millwork. ...............-.- acl’ 83 17 97 66 34 87 
PurMiGRe ek io kt cocdcddceosdie . 9 Reise 78 22 97 48 52 90 
Leather and its products__......... 289 1|} -69| 29 93 46 53 86 
pS Se a ea a 103 2 86 12 98 43 55 86 
Boots and shoes...............-...-- 186 1 60 39 90 48 51 87 
Paper and printing. ............-.-- 573 | () 80 | 20 97 65 35 o4 
Paper and EDs be ckodhibstesebsdicce 163 1 67 32 94 63 36 95 
PORE DUNIB GS ognicscmesscocesescssas 196 |sccene 78| 22 96 50 50 90 
Printing, book and job..........-... EE Leone 78) 22 96 55 45 91 
Printing, newspapers..............-- 198i. <3... 100 }...... 100 94 6 ye 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANY. 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER, 1925—Continued das 

































































Establish- ~~ 4 of Average Per cent of A Verage 
ments re- ments op- io full aa “— cat 

in ; operati of full 
porting erating / time — capacity 
erate . operated 

Industry ae | in ¢s- 
Total | Per abush~' | Full | Part | Sablish- 
nhum- | cent | Pull he de aa capac- | capac-| Ments 
ber | idle os ity ity | Perat- 

ing ing 
| | abi 

Chemicais and allied products____- | ®t} @) 66, 34 95 | 4i 59 ” 
NRA iat OE hela re Lee eee 95 59 41 7 
Pertwee... .........85001 135 | 89 j_...-- i 63 37 97 | 15 85 68 
Petroleum refining .................- 44 2)| 70 27 95 61 36 92 

| e | 

Stone, clay, and glass products. _ 531 3 71 27 4 | 52 46 8 
Cement....._..- wooccdtleetivdts itis 66 }_..__. | 95 5 99 | 83 17 97 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta........._- 303 4{| 65 31 92 | 51 45 86 
Putty 23-52 e625.2 25 yee 1 * 41 59 89 | 35 65 88 
-—«-_s RE Lomeriaet t 5 | lil 1 1 85 14 96 | 42 57 4 

i 
Metal products, other than iron \ | 
OO Geeta ccago......viutk.o. pe ES Poo 38 22 96 | 40 69 83 
Stamped and enameled ware_-_-_____. Oe Tondbes i 7 22 97 | 42 58 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__ mene we | 77 23 96 | 40 60 81 
Tobacco products___.--____.-....... 120/ 2) | 2 97 74 24 83 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
GUE. cr gponpncantinewsostddliiede 2B 4 43 52 89 26 | 70 | 76 
Cigars and cigarettes................ 97 1 86 13 98 86 | 13 9 
} } 

Vehicles for land transportation... 154 1|| 79 20 96 62 | 37 | Rg 
AmpeReNS. ...w dd... ccs dben<siccs 159 1} 7 20 97 |, 60 | 40 | 83 
Carriages and wagons_.._..........- es ee eS | 70 30 90 51 | 49 | 85 
Car building and repairing, electric- 

NS a: ar SE ESS TD lee | 841 16 97 69; 31} 93 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
SS Or IS F 391 1}; 79 20 96 63 | 36 89 

Miscellaneous industries -_______.__- | 1]; M7) 2 95 36 64 | 
Agricultural implements. ........... 704....4 | 80} 20 96 82 | 68 | 78 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | et 

and Supplies ———— =a aenennn-nn- 104 |___._. | 73) 2 95 37| 63 | $5 
Pianos and organs................... ee | 86 14 99 69 | 31 | 92 
Rubber boots and shoes._..........-. ae 32 67 91 |; 22 | 78 | 7 
Automobile tires_..............----- 50 2/| 40| 58 87 38; 60) 83 
Shipbuilding, steel_-.............._. 24 4/1; 92 4 100 } 4) 92 | 6 
| eee ee ee ae 7,347| 1] 78] 26 | 48 | 61 | 65 

Gite Md —S. u u — — 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent 

Wage Changes 


NINETY-FOUR establishments in 31 industries reported wage- 
rate increases for the month ending October 15. These in- 

creases, averaging 8.6 per cent, affected 7,743 employees, or 29 per 

cent of the employees in the establishments concerned. 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by 16 establishments in 4 
industries. These decreases, averaging 8.8 per cent, affected 13,025 
employees, or 71 per cent of the employees in the establishments con- 
cerned. 

The number of establishments reporting increases is larger than 
in any recent month, but no Hexibstil diiniticance can be attached to 
the increases in any one industry with the possible exception of cigars. 
The decreases in the woolen and worsted goods industry belong to 
the general reduction of the last two months, while the iron and 
steel reductions are perhaps worthy of note. 
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wAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1925 
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Per cent of increase 









































Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent of em- 
ployees 
Number 
Industry J 
Lin ~ Fapartans j En oot 
number Total |iishments 
reporting — — Range | Average | number |reporting| In all 
in wage increase |_ estab- 
rates or de- lishments 
crease | reporting 
in wage 
rates 
Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing - 83 1 6 6.0 216 13 (1) 
Ee EE a, 264 6|5 -10 9.2 72 13 (1) 
}, CREO > 7 ra 348 2 10 10.0 30 91 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods-...._... 254 21:3 -8 4.1 69 16 (1) 
Oe NOG. cudtinn <<< 500 mp <ooos= 205 1 7 7.0 41 7 (1) 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_.- 188 1 5 5.0 30 47 (1) 
Structural ironwork ........_.- & 150 2; 7.5-8 7.8 6 29 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 

IEE ccadpacdecusengeccecs 794 4/8 -ll 9.4 10 14 () 
pel) Saget OBE: & 65 2/7 -7.4 7.3 29 9 (4) 
Machine tools._................ 166 4} 41-5 3.8 57 29 (1) 
Lumber, sawmills.............. 405 2 10 10.0 206 83 ty 
Lumber, millwork............-- 256 5|5 -16 8.7 87 18 1) 
DU ah ett 0's ob cb titan a caus 366 513 -30 8.7 46 14 (!) 
jf ES > + aes eae 141 5|3 -10 6.7 1, 852 88 6 
Boots and shoes..............__ 225 215 -30 18.9 45 11 (') 
Paper and pulp................. 207 1 6 6.0 76 100 (4) 
Paget DOME. 65-.....4+<090----- 160 3};2.-7.8 4.9 24 5 (3) 
Printing, book and job........- 248 11/1 -33.3 9.1 547 13 1 
Printing, newspapers.........-- 201 4/2 -7.5 3.2 184 26 (‘) 
| EN lr eae 99 1 | 10 10.0 129 8 1 
Ah Pata Te 103 6\5 -28 19.8 401 44 5 
Petroleum refining...........__. 56 L s 8.0 1, 000 21 2 
Beit, tile, and terra cotta_____. 383 1 8.3 8.3 34 100 (*) 

rass, bronze, and co r prod- 

Oe... 5te..... oie bene 94 2 | 91-15 11.9 15 10 (1) 
Cigars and cigarettes........._. 147 8 10 10.0 2, 185 87 6 
p\ | ey a ee 210 215 -7 6.1 321 21 () 
Cornges snd wagons.....__.... 66 2/5 -10 5.3 52 33 2 

ar building and repairi 

ma... 477 1 1.4 14 16 46 (1) 
Agricultural implements......_. 96 1 5 5.0 31 15 (1) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 

and supplies.................- 134 5 | 1.5-10 2.8 202 10 f 
Shipbuilding, steel............_- 42 1 8.7 8.7 30 8 1) 

| 
Decreases | 
Woolen and worsted goods.....- 188 4 10 10. 0 7, 570 100 | lt 
Iron and steel................... 210 10 | 2. 5-10 7.2 5, 176 49 | 2 
oundry and wmachine-shop 

ee eee 794 1 10 10.0 25 3; 

Boots and shoes......... Hb 4 225 1 7.7 7.7 254 100 (4) 








“1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers showing relatively the variation in the number of 

— employed and in pay-roll totals for October, 1925, for 
each of the 52 * industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with general indexes for the combined 12 groups of indus- 
tries, appear in the following table with index numbers for September, 


1925, and for October, 1924. 


ee 











‘The brass, bronze, and copper products industry is not yet included in the indexes. 
[1299] 
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The general index of employment for October, 1925, is 92.3 and the 
general index of pay-roll totals is 96.2. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes, the index J = 
numbers of the separate industries are weighted according to the 
importance of the industries. 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS. 
TRIES, OCTOBER AND SEPTEMBER, 1925, AND OCTOBER, 1924 





















































{Monthly average, 1923= 100] vel 
ee — a _ — a a en re A 
| : Cc 
1924 | 1925 C 
er — c 
Industry October September October 
57 Scecaes Scat —___ i = 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-) Pay-roj] : 
ment totals | ment totals ment | totals 
ni I 
UGS BBE, cceccccccpeigeectoes 87.9 88.5 | 90.9 90.4 | 92.3 6.2 ; 
Food and kindred products.___________ 97.2 97.4. 92.3 93.0 “.8| 5 : 
Slaughtering and meat packing---..-...-- 88. 6 89. 2 | 83.3 81.9 83. 8 86.9 -, 
pata Be ell, A Sah 106. 5 110. 2 | 91.3 94. 0 99. 9 | 105.9 
SE etstni-cendedinaccate-colnaiinedmed. 92.8 91.3 | 109. 4 116.8 96. 3 | 100.4 
RE he RE Re RRR ee naa 98. 1 102. 3 93. 4 93. 4 94. 7 | 100. 2 m 
Se a CS Sr ee A 102.6 103. 5 | 99. 7 102. 8 104. 2 | 107.7 
Sugar refining, cane..............-...--- 94. 1 95. 5 98. 4 101. 0 05. 7 | 94,4 1¢ 
Textiles and their products.___________. 86. 6 87.1 86.9 83.2 89.5) 90.3 {0 
ES PE Se. OT Pe TEE 80. 2 77. 6 | 76. 8 68. 1 83.1 | 79.9 
Hosiery and knit goods_--..............- 86. 8 88. 5 98. 1 101.8 101. 1 | 112.2 a} 
Silk —s Etre a1 SGN St <agtes Me F 96. 0 99, 5 106. 6 106. 5 107. 6 116.1 
Woolen and worsted goods............-. 93. 8 96. 6 86. 3 79. 2 87.3 84,0 
eS ee 2 RE 89. 5 86. 3 | 90. 8 84. 5 91. 2 | 88, 9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles............ 04. 1 96. 4 | 96, 9 94. 6 100. 7 107.9 
Clothing, men’s.....................-... 86. 2 81.4} 89.0 82. 8 87.6| 79.6 
Sy GENE... 6.00..nos0 ha eoeenseds 80. 0 79. 6 | 86. 0 80. 9 87. 6 90. 5 
Oe eee eee ae 88.1 93, 7 83. 4 88. 0 84. 4 95, 3 
Millinery and lace goods. -..............- 85. 6 84. 2 80. 4 77.3 78. 5 79,3 
fron and steel and their products__--__. 81.2 81.5 86. 2 85. 2 87.2 | 92.2 
pS RS eS A a RS 88. 1 88. 8 92. 6 91.7 93. 9 | 99.1 om 
Structural-iron work ..................-- 87.3 90. 6 94. 0 96. 8 95.1 | 102.6 Ja 
Foundry and machine-shop products_..- 74.7 72. 6 80. 1 77.2 80. 9 $2.8 Fe 
SS aes ee eS |S SE 88. 1 88. 8 90. 7 91.0 91.7 | 99, 3 M 
ceca, «tee ae a ee 76.7 76.0 90. 0 92. 0 93, 7 103, 9 A 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water | M 
heating epperatts.... si... ....<cecccoe 95. 0 99. 3 98. 6 95. 1 102. 4 | 108.3 I 
SEES ERT a ee & 90. 2 96. 6 86. 3 85. 9 90. 7 98. 7 h 
Lumber and its es SE 2 4.1 97.6 94.2 99.7 94.3 102.4 A 
eer SE 92. 8 95. 5 91.5 98. 5 90. 4 98.3 Se 
LMRRDE, WOU WOEE. 66-0 cecccbepcpececead 98. 0 102. 6 103. 4 1065. 5 104. 0 112.3 0 
RES Foal A SLIP 96. 3 101. 6 97.9 100, 1 101.8 110.1 N 
Leather and its products............... 1.8) 91.9) 8) 6) 46) 9 . 
I ii eal 87.5 88. 5 90. 1 88. 0 90. 8 | 93. 1 
SE GIT odin woccocccasccentantes 93. 2 93. 2 96. 3 91.6 95. 8 91.6 
Paper and printing. -_..................-. 100. 5 103. 3 100. 2 102. 5 101.9 108. 0 : 
|) Se ee ee 93. 1 98. 4 92.7 92.8 94.9 101.1 
Paper Wi cadiniaetbtdtnwnds incineanects 104. 6 108. 3 101. 4 102. 9 105. 6 111.6 
Printing, book and job......-.........-.- 101.9, 103.3 100. 2 104. 4 100. 6 107.4 
Printing, newspapers.-.................. 104. 2 | 106. 4 106. 8 109. 8 108. 3 1141 
Chemicals and allied products____..... 88.7 90. 6 97.3 95.6 98.0 99.8 
CE i nicucisdctivchsabsituicusiced 89. 0 | 94.4 93. 4 94.0 94.7 100. 1 4 
RS CE CRS 85.8 87.8 105. 8 107.1 107.3 105. 5 j 
Petroleum refining _.........-.--...-..-- 89. 6 85. 8 98. 9 94.2 98, 4 98. 0 ] 
Stone, clay, and giass products. ______- 95.3 | 101.2 99.8 103. 4 100. 5 109. 1 
Tn RS MN LPT SET ES, 98. 9 104. 8 101. 6 107.5 99. 8 106.3 J 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.....-.-...-- 98. 3 105. 2 103. 6 106. 0 100. 7 106. 8 
wr: 3? SVS REP DSS SUES REAL OS ET Sm 108. 9 110. 0 105. 6 112. 2 107. 2 120. 1 
DOME: inik  oclkstinnsiebtnindecdéedoatiies ae 86.7 93.0 93. 3 96. 5 98. 1 108. 5 
Metal products, other than iron and 
ORT et RS MEE ed, Oa 85. 1 77.2 94.0 86. 8 99. 1 101.5 | 
Stamped and enameled ware..........-- 85. 1 77.2 94.0 86. 8 99. 1 101.5 | 
Tobacco produets____...........-...---- 88.3 87.9 92.0 91.9 95.1 99.0 | 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
| REA TET OS WORT EAS BY. 98. 2 101. 0 91.5 98. 9 93.8 99, 8 
Cigars and cigarettes..............--...- 87.0 86. 4 92. 1 91.1 95. 3 98. 9 
[13800] 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, OCTOBER AND SEPTEMBER, 1925, AND OCTOBER, 1924—Continued 


——_——— —— — 



































1924 | 1925 
{ 
Industry October September | October 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
yehictes for land transportation.___... 85.3 86.8 92.1 | 90.9 94.6 99. 5 
AUtomORittR ..cqypomeceseneccnapecccence 85. 4 85. 8 112. 2 114.1 119. 3 130.7 
Carriages and wagons---.........--..--- 83. 4 85. 4 101. 4 97.7 109. 1 106. 2 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
railroad . ...-...-~.-------------------- 88. 8 88. 2 88. 1 | 86. 9 | 89. 1 | 90.8 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
SCORE citebcccdeoccchésretpcoccepce 85.1 87.4 79. 2 | 76.0 78. 6 | 79.9 
Miscelaneous industries ___..........-- 83. 8 83.8 90.1 | 90. 6 89. 2 | 93.2 
Agricultural implements_-....--.-..--.- 73.5 75.2 922| 95.3 95.0) 106.5 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
CE inn ncppeccccpeccospenecapes 89.9 | 92. 4 90. 6 | 91.6 | 94. 6 98.9 
pe ee es eee as 95. 8 108. 9 94.1 | 103. 0 98. 6 113.0 
Rubber boots and shoes 53.7| 56.2 80.4| 829 80. 8 90. 4 
AUC BEB cencapncccchscagetss 106. 1 | 111.4 118. 0 | 117.0 109. 2 107. 2 
Shipbuilding, steel..............--.--..- 76.0 73.3 80. 4 | 81.7 | 78. 1 84. 1 
} | 








The following tables and chart show the general index of employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to October, 
1925, and the general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, 
to October, 1925. 

GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES 
Employment (June, 1914, to October, 1925) 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 
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Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Januet7c...-~-.-|..-.-.- 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 |} 110.1 | 1161] 768] 87.0! 980] 95.4] 90.0 
February.......|....... 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 103.2} 115.6 | 8231} 87.7) 99.6] 966] 91.6 
“aren ARB 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5] 104.0/ 116.9] 83.9/| 83.2) 101.8] 964] 923 
PBs i TRS a 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 115.0] 108.6] 117.1} 840] 824] 1018] 945] 921 
a 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0] 106.3] 117.4] 845] 843) 101.8] 90.8} 909 
| gran ace 98.9} 95.9 | 110.0} 114.8 | 113.4] 108.7] 117.9] 849] 87.1) 101.9] 87.9] 96.1 
NA Rea 95.9 | 94.91 110.3 | 114.2] 1146] 1107/1100] 845] 86.8/ 100.4] 848] 89.3 
August.......... 92.9 | 95.9} 110.0] 112.7] 114.5] 109.9] 109.7] 85.6] 880] 99.7] 85.0] 89.9 
September. ....- 94.9 | 98.9 | 111.4] 110.7 | 114.2] 1121] 107.0] 87.0} 906] 99.8] 86.7] 90.9 
October......--- 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2 | 111.5 | 106.8} 1025] 884] 926] 99.3] 87.9] 923 
November. ....- 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6] 113.4] 110.0] 97.3] 80.4] 945) 987] 87.8}... 
December......- 92.9 | 195.9 | 115.1 | 117.2 | 113.5] 113.2) 91.1] 89.9] 96.6) 96.9] 80.4 |_____. 

Average..|/94.9 | 97.0 | 120.4 | 115.0 | 114.2 | 108.2 | 109.9] 85.1 | 88.4 | 100.0/| 90.3 | 290.9 

Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to October, 1925) 

Month + 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Sa I ee One 52.1| 69.8) 79.6 | 104.2)}126.6| 80.6] 71.5] 91.8] 945) 90.0 
aE MBE Bre! 57.8| 70.5) 79.8| 9501/1248] 824] 767] 95.2) 99.4] 95.1 
Se NAA GF A A ae 60.0! 73.6] 882) 95.41 133.0] 83.3] 74.2) 1003] 99.0] 966 
See RE Tks 59.7! 69.4| 888] 9451] 180.6/.828] 726/101.3] 969) 942 
MEER OR CSET RRS 62.1! 75.8| 945] 96.71185.7| 81.8] 76911048] 924] 944 
(SOC ila a NRE ISI 62.5 | 76.1 | 94.3} 100.2] 138.0] 81.0] 820] 104.7; 87.0] 91.7 
Pee. omaddbouitanidia 58.7 | 73.1| 97.5 | 102511249] 76.0] 741] 99.9] 80.8] 89.6 
fe ee hag RS PO Sass Se 60.9 | 75.0 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 132.2] 79.0] 79.3] 99.3] 8.5] 91.4 
|  " SORSRS hi SSI Se 62.9; 74.4] 106.6 | 1116/1282] 77.8] 827/| 100.0] 86.0] 90.4 
RANI AD kal RE 65.5 | 8221/1103 | 105.5] 123.0] 76.8! 86.0) 1023] 8&5] 96.2 
November.............- 53.8 | 69.2) 87.4! 1041) 111.31111.3| 77.2] 89.8] 101.0] 87.6 |___... 

ee ek 56.0} 71.0| 87.8 | 111.2 | 121.5] 1024] 81.5] 929] 989) 91.7 |... 
Average.......... '254.9) 61.9) 76.3 96.7 | 103.6 125.9 | 80.0! 79.9) 100.0| 90.6 |293.0 
! 
1 Average for 7 months, 2 Average for 10 months. * Average for 2 months. 
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I Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, September, 1924, 
and August and September, 1925 


earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 


jt following tables show the number of employees and the 


September, 1925, in comparison with employment and earn- 

ings in August, 1925, and September, 1924. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT 


AND EARNINGS 


OF 


AND AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 


(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
secupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups; the grand totals wili be found on pp. 112 and 115] 




















RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—SEPTEMBER, 1924, 


As data for only the more important 



















































































Professional, clerical, and general Maintenance of way and structures 
PT ee ee ee Pyepeeearce: 
Month and year Stenog- Laborers Track and 
Clerks raphers and Total for | (extragang! roadway Total for 
7 t ists group and work | _ section group 
or train) | laborers | 
Number of employees at middle of month 
September, 1924......_.- 167, 236 25, 038 281, 303 65, 140 221, 997 420, 725 
AUREEE, BEER biwcccoaccel 167, 056 | 25, 126 282, 941 70, 452 225, 607 431, 822 
September, 1925........- 167, 014 25, 126 282, 617 67, 730 224, 481 | 428, S08 
Total earnings 
—o — Pn l 
September, 1924.......-.- | $21, 167, 850 | $3, 008, 537 | $37, 621, 075 $4, 922, 647 $16, 089,648 | $37, 863, 386 
I tint nm nwce a 21, 606, 404 3, 066, 229 38, 563, 898 5, 688,861 | 17, 051, 742 40, 297, 728 
September, 1925.......-.- } 21, 351,310 3, 037, 065 38, 171, 954 5, 285, 505 | 16, 255, 618 38, 909, 518 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Common 
Laborers , 
(shops, yon 
Skilled engine en oe Total for 
Carmen Machinists trade houses, h 8 es , 
helpers power Seer group 
plants, and wad d 
stores) eens, 65 
stores) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
September, 1924........- 118, 877 61, 772 115, 919 44, 031 58, 650 527, 251 
Ars te... 114, 559 59, 731 111, 417 | 42, 271 58, 858 513, 635 
September, re ee 114, 550 59, 402 111, 347 | 42, 380 57, 998 512, 301 
Total earnings 
September, a $16, 675, 031 $9, 309, 833 | $12, 213, 642 $4, 147, 910 | $4, 684, 671 $66, 310, 271 
August, 1925__.........- 16, 520, 816 9, 160,353 | 12, 032, 303 4,044,496 | 4,778, 936 65. 996, 351 
September, 1925......__- 16, 224, 047 9, 062,215 | 11, 829, 020 3, 938, 088 | 4, 589, 826 64, 815, 405 
[1203] 
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EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—SEPTEMBER 
AND AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1925—Continued 
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i] 1924, 











Month and year 





September, 1924 
August, 1925............ | 
September, 1925 


| 


Transportation other than train and yard 





| 


Total for 
group 


Truckers, | 

(stations, | 

arehouses, 
and 

| platforms) 


Crossing 
and bridge 
flagmen 
and 
gatemen 


Telegra- 
phers, tele- ws 
phoners, and 
towermen 


Station 


masters 
agent *s 


| Switch ten. 
ders, and 
hostlers) 








| 
| 
| 


Number of employees at middle of month 





210, 984 | 
208, 510 | 
212, 213 


“~~ « 


26, 495 | 
25, 770 | 
25, 840 


39, 134 
38, 127 


| 
| 
40,938 | 





September, 1924 
Aveust. 19G6.o~1..-<seo« } 
September, 1925 





September, 1924 
August, 1925 
September, 1925 


September, 1924 
August, 1925 
September, 1925 


Total earnings 


$3, 601,113 | $1, 734, 150 
3, 603,085 | 1,719, 309 
3, 790, 760 1, 710, 054 | 


— 
$4, 752, 692 | $3, 812, 709 | 
4,797, 864 | 3, 899, 634 | 
4,749,347 | 3, 794, 498 | 


25, 139, 395 | 
25, 653, 851 
25, 601, 698 


$4, 343, 531 
4, 
4,3 


| 
| 


| 





Transportation, train and engine 





Yard 
| brakemen 
and 

yardmen 


Road 
engineers 
and 
motormen 


Road 
Road | brakemen 
conductors | and 
flagmen 


Road 
firemen 
and 
helpers 





Number of employees at middle of month 


44, 305 | 
44, 124 | 
44, 486 | 


| 


Total earnings 


50, 819 
52, 148 
52, 810 


46, 211 | 
45, 755 | 


46, 095 | 


74, 945 | 
74, 438 | 


75, 747 











$13, 049,138 | $8, 461, 235 | $11, 378, 380 | 
13, 135,794 | 8, 966,933 | 11, 856,951 | 
13,311,176 | 8, 985, 866 | 11, 899, 134 | 





a 
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ployment 


HE following data, furnished by 
Connecticut, show the activities of the five public em- 


Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Connecticut 


the Bureau of Labor of 


offices of that State for October, 1925: 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC RRTOL MES Tee OF CONNECTICUT IN 0! 


’ 











| 
Per cent | Per cent 
of appli- | of app!!- 
eants cations for 
placed help filled 


Ap li- 

cations 

for em- 
ployment 


Situa- 
tions 
secured 


Appli- 
cations 
for help 


| 





| 


78.3 |_.- 
80.8 |_-. 


79.3 | 


| 3 092 
1, 970 


5, 062 


2, 626 
1,717 


4, 343 


2, 422 
1, 593 


4,015 























tm | * 
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Iowa 


The Iowa Bureau of Labor, in its publication, the Iowa Employ- 
ment Survey, for September, 1925, furnishes the following data on 
operations of the State-Federal employment service for September, 
1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF IOWA STATE-FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, SEPTEMBER, 1925 


























Te aon | Number Number 

Sex i | Jobs of persons | placed in 

7) jobs | offered referred | employ- 

; to positions) ment 
ge 0 ol i. Me VE aS | 4,422 | 1, 658 1, 654 | 1, 634 
Weleeh ....-.cdacese Ee: oP eet OS | 1, 254 | 858 780 | 761 
OL CRs Pere: eee | 5, 676 2, 516 2, 434 | 2, 395 
Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts has 
furnished the data given below on the placement work of the public 
enployment offices of that State during August and September, 1924 
a 1925, and the year 1924: 


OPERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1924 AND 1925, AND YEAR 1924 


—— —____ —— eee $$$ eee 























| | 
; Persons 
Applica- Persons 
Year and menth | tions for Bhan referred to yon aha 
positions | positions ment 
1925 | 
i 36, 412 3, 238 3, 798 2, 590 
SemeewNGes 64.60% 204. oseu er eas a ee ge a 38, 795 4, 144 5, 032 3, 510 
1924: 
Rh iiited dts bcidkh sce ncideneebsvddammulsiacs| 30, 560 | 2, 808 3, 323 2, 389 
EE SE ea ie i Ra ape Seema } 37, 116 | 3, 888 4, 854 3, 258 
Fe nak, wats ud ht alice} wslbnc ocx 410, 521 | 37, 715 47, 198 32, 188 
Ohio 


The Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio has furnished the 
iollowing report on placements of the State-city employment service 
of that State in October, 1925: 


OPERATIONS OF STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF OHIO, OCTOBER, 1925 












































Number of} P me 
umber 0: ersons reporte 
Group aie = persons | referred to | placed in 
appease applied for | positions employ- 
ment 
Males: | 
RARER CTRL EAN I 8: 35, 348 17, 622 17, 114 15, 553 
EE Re PR BE 442 | 483 400 319 
a 35,700 18, 105 17, 514 15, 872 
WAIN 555055... Sub cob-acandibdnecnsadi 16, 085 | 7, 928 7, 704 6, 806 
i i a eae se 51, 875 26, 033 25, 218 22, 678 
eens 





70461°—25t 





9 [1305] 
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Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its Oklahoma La}, 
Market for October 15, 1925, publishes the following figures as tn 
the placement work of the public employment offices of that Stat, 
in September, 1925, as compared with the preceding month anq 
with September, 1924: 

ACTIVITIES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, AUGUST AND gpp 








Number of persons placed 














Industry | September, | August, | September 
1924 1925 } 1925 

INU AE, «os. - ip. 4o MAG Sees ode diiieghe on s+ dadigeees 924 320 | 1. 59% 
Building and construction__._._..-. Se SES 77 | 155 | or 
ee a SS aaaes eae 3 | 7 | 
I «.<:ose Anntlipsnueninciatnninréte acumen ae: 55 | 61 
ig RE RLY CAT Ne AP ee OT “ea 1, 259 | 1, 048 | 
NS cool oc mecnanawdoneen Seah dad | 1, 769 | 1, 658 

ONE. «.<..-. c,h ane ccecaataatal | 4, 087 | 3, 249 





1 Not the exact sum of the items, but as given in the report. 





Pennsylvania 


The data given below, showing the operations of the State em- 
ployment. offices for August, 1924, and August, 1925, are from Labor 
and Industry for September, 1925, published by the Department o! 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania. 





August, August, 
Persons applying for positions: 1924 1925 
SE da | hn ne os AOR Ba wn cman ncenmamet 7, 223 7, 632 
Wee. 6 okies di os ee RO a ee Re 2, 706 3, 039 
RRNA Seals ERR Seca Weir eee sONeeT ae 9, 929 10, 671 
Persons asked for by employers: 
Re, See Pe pendkudldimadiinsndpntmaihets 4, 150 4, 688 
mages See Wer OR BR a> Did) Se Le 1, 300 1, 513 
acta Rilo &scn chins 24-on ick ch atin cae an tea 5, 450 6, 201 
Persons placed in employment: 
IRS eS, ihe ennagt lag” Sc conlannpae diag soins l onbeate 3, 888 4, 304 
Weemme@ O1UL2Z Ji. Siu Wd OSU _.. 1, 043 1, 162 
Se ann fas tons daa inne aay MES © ale 4,931 5, 466 


Wisconsin 


A mimeographed report furnished by the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin shows the operations of the Federal-State-municipal 
employment service of Wisconsin in September, 1924 and 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WI 
CONSIN, SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 


























September, 1924 September, 1925 
Item ———— 
Males | Females} Total | Males | Females ‘Tote’ 
rf } ] — 
; 
Applications for work ________.__.__...__-- 8215 | 3,461 | 11,676 | 10,845 3, 688 14, O99 
Mp wante@ i. -__-- <2)... $183} 2960; 11,143! 11,217} 3,520, 14,70 
Persons referred to positions____..._.....-- 7,364; 2883] 10,247 9,875 | 3, 167 13, O42 
Persons placed in employment. __-_-__.._- 6,030, 2,020 8, 050 8, 323 | 2,350; 10,08 
[1306] 
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State Departments of Labor 


California 


HE California Labor Market Bulletin for October, 1925, issued by 

the bureau of labor statistics of that State, gives the following 
data on fluctuations in number of employees and in weekly pay rolls 
in 686 California establishments between August and September, 
1925: 
































































































































PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 686 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 

—————— = — — - = —<—— — — ————— ——— jenncammagnatepnaineel a 

Employees | Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
ofin- | | of in- 
Number icrease (+) \crease (+-) 
Industry of firms | Number | or de- Amount | oF de- 
report- in Sep- jcrease(—)| in Sep-  (jerease (—) 
ing tember, | as com- tember, | as com- 
1925 pared 1925 pared 
with with 
August, August, 
1925 1925 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 

Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. --_- 10 | 1, 669 +17 $47, 206 | —2.0 

ieee, Deneteric. ....150.5....,2....- 8 2, 050 —.6 62, 665 | —1.0 

Bricks Ga, Mother 0s. SL .. -2 5h se 22 3, 217 —4.1 78, 797 | —10.4 

oT eS a ae ee es eee ee ee 5 788 | —2.5 25, 166 | =—3.7 
des ooh Se Oink oh chines 7, 724 5 213, 834 

Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 

Agricuitural implements..................-.-- 5 923 +.2 26, 508 4+-2.7 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__- -_-_- 12 2,813 +. 6 72, 922 —1.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_._....___-_- 10 1, 083 +43 28, 648 +19 
Engines, puinps, boilers, and tanks___._-.__---| ll 1, 085 —6.5 31, 907 —9, 1 
fron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc_. __----- 7 1, 248 +3. 2 31, 302 —8.3 
Structural and ornamental steel__...__....__-- 15 5,377 | +2.0 153, 247 —5.5 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs_____- 4 3, 610 —4.3 117, 524 —8.5 
Tin Geol)... a ey re) ey 3 2, 416 —1.5 56, 798 —3.6 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products-| 61 7, 174 +2.7 198, 730 —4.6 
Other sheet-metal products. ___________...-----| 20 1, 281 +.6 36, 486 —.5 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops ___| 16 8, 352 | —11 235, 729 —3.4 

eo |__ 164 | _ 35,302 +.1{° 989,801; 4.4 

Wood manufactures: 

Sawmills and logging camps-._..........------- 23 12,715 | +5. 6 375, 575 +15. 6 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc--.-- 46 11, 269 | +5. 3 337, 331 +3. 1 
Other wood manufactures. .__..........-- ~ 44 5, 158 | +7.1 145, 882 +4.5 

IRE I ten li i hale ed 113 29,142; +58 858, 788 +8. 5 

Leather and rubber goods: | 

a a mie a RE eae NNR UC PE sf) 73 | +1.6 26, 033 —2.2 
Finished leather products_............-.-.----- 5 348 | —.9 6, 373 —6.7 
I i wig aeinsitaiieheiawe debi 8 | 2, 973 | —6.0 79, 479 | —7.6 

I a ret ee | 22; 4,204| —4Q| 111,88}  -63 

Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 

PRES re eee 3 434 —10. 5 11, 277 —22.0 
Mineral oil refining..._______. BRS ears Pre Nae 9 12, 394 —17)° 464, 004 —3.7 
Paints, dyes, and colors._..........--.-.------- 6 603 —3.1 15, 395 | ° +.6 
Miscellaneous chemical products. -.........--- 11 1,943); —49 57, 323 —2.0 
ia: Al 5: 5IRCTS AIRE 29 | 15,374| —24 547, 999 —3.9 
- Pp - — | = 

Printing and paper goods: j 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc_.............--- 6 1, 908 +2.4 45, 669 —4.5 
= a ea a A ee 37 2, 001 +5. 2 72, 903 +1.7 
iS iit aniabehindiliencnsdsatanes 15 1, 891 +.1 73, 130 +2. 6 
CN SS EE a ae 9 992 +3. 2 23, 539 | +3.1 
SE... vin sam stematbaiaealibdiienaanane’ 69 6, 792 +2.6 215, 241 | +.7 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 























































































































WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 686 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN AUGUS? 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1925—Continued ; 
Employees Weekly pay roll 
— 
a cent | Per cent 
N or in- of in- 
‘ot firms erease (+) lerease (1 
Industry report- Number | or de- Amount | or de- 
ng in Sep- jcrease(—); in Sep- crease (—) 
tember, | as com- tember, as Com- 
1925 pared 1925 pared 
with With 
August, August 
1925 | 1925 
-- } 
| 
Textiles: 
I cipeialibons 7 669 +2.1 $13, 391 | 
Other sentue products. .............-.-,-.-...- 6 1, 657 +2.0 26, 221 | 
i AE RN Rectan one rieon 13] 2,32; +21 39,612 | 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: | 
eee re TO eS TS Ae) ae Pe 23 2, 657 +2.7 58, 293 | 
Women’s clothing . .............-..----.-.-.-.. 11 800 +18. 4 15, 212 | 
Millinery........-. peutthbininas LEU ccshewcuess 7 668 +6. 5 10, 471 | 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. ..___.___-_- 23 3, 355 +1.4 73, 544 
Es ee SS re HRS | 64| 7,491 +39] 157,520/|— 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: ' 
Canning and preserving of fruit and vegetables- 23 20, 791 —21.8 487, 795 
Canning and packing of fish_...-.............- 10 1, 321 —4.6 21, 898 
Confectionery and ice cream___.........___---- 28 2, 014 +4. 6 45, 628 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified_..........--- 7 685 +2.9 14, 766 
Bread and bakery products_._..........-.--.-- 20 3, 173 +3. 4 91, 396 
CNGU sc cc cs ccxctéeetessas wpbbiatcssatectccss 6 4, 261 —1,1 116, 811 
Slaughtering and meat products-_-......--.-.--- 14 2,7 +.8 77, 475 
Cigars and other tobaeco products---__-..--..-- 4 1, 099 +3.9 18, 814 
no at onénteae nb atendtasswste 3 392 +10. 7 9, 219 
TG GLUES. ote... ta Risncesbdacsvce ve) 2, 065 +.1 69, 707 
Pier eee een ae cs... 8S Lk eke. 9 1, 302 +34. 2 28, 640 
Bee Maen. 2 es. dL te 7 1, 215 +4.7 38, 537 
Cer eee peewee. .4-....2.ct...33.8L....- 3 972 +25. 4 19, 614 
Ta had i ede cea tn cock hes 153 42, 050 —10.6 | 1,040, 300 
Water, lett and power. -.=....-82s05....25....- 5 10, 060 —1.3 307, 379 
OS ET, ORE GS Se re SL a, me 9 1, 678 —6.2 40, 979 
Total, all industries.............2-.---------- | 686 | 162,282) —23| 4,523,338 | 25 
Illinois 


The following data showing trend of empl 
September, 1925, are taken from The Labor 


‘Bul 


1925, issued by the Illinois Department of Labor: 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS IN SEPTEMBER, 1925, AS COM- 


5 


Industry 





stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_...____-_- 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
Brick, tile, and pottery 
CR i nw tn ctinntwtinkdiibancnacaddewe ones 


Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
lron and steel 
Sheet-metal work and hardware 
Tools and cutlery 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus__.......--- 
Brass, copper, zinc, Babbitt metal 


Automobiles and accessories................-.----- 
Machinery ------. ne eee ee oe a ee 
Electrical pereens . 
Agricultural implements. -.................-------- 
Instruments and appliances_-____-.--.--_-- 
Watches, watchcases, clocks, and jewelry 





PARED WITH AUGUST, 1925, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924 








September, 1925 


Per cent of change, 
September, 1925, com- 
pared with— 





Number 
ef firms 
reporting 


Number of 
em plovees 


1, 786 
5, 774 
4, 640 


August, 
1925 


September, 
1924 








12, 653 
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Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing mill products.._.......-----.- 
Furniture and cabinet work 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments ---- 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Household furnishings 


2, 864 
2, 769 
679 


| | ++ | 
Soot | 
wnwn fo) 





15, 745 


: mr SF. 
wy | NwKwore 


* 











Furs and leather goods: 


4... NORE, ine 5 De ee 
ee AL Ln cwnewadetendes 
Miscellaneous leather goods 


2, 193 
88 


11, 472 
1, 433 


+ 
=+ 
Ie 





15, 186 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Dewmnend enemieels«..i< 25650652. 22% <5-c---==- 
Paints, dyes, and colors._..........-_-- 
Mineral and vegetable oil 
Miscellaneous chemical products... __-- 














Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes..._............-..-.-- 


Job printing 
Newspapers and periodicals_-...............-----.- 
Edition bookbinding 


Textiles: 
| REI RES CE ed Mh he gh AOI Si 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery. .__.._.._._- 
Thread and twine 


Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing iL 
Men’s shirts and furnishings 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS IN SEPTEMBER, 1925, AS COM 
PARED WITH AUGUST, 1925, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924—Continued hal 


| Per cent of chang, 
September, 1925 | September, 1925, com’ 
pared with— 


Industry : : Baas bh. ‘cag 
py med | N ee of; August, | September 
reporting | employees 1925 1924 











' 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products --...._..._-_-- 1, 010 | 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving { 3, 884 | 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified : t 26 4, 647 | 
Slaughtering and meat packing___._____- ( 2t, SA7 
Dairy products pee=2 3, 726 | 
Bread and other bakery products___.._.___._.___-__! 8 | 2, 410 | 
Confectionery ( 2, 355 | 
incon eee nn debneenesseacens¢aheheul ‘ 1, 464 
Cigars and other tobacco products___-_______-_---_- : 1, 323 
Manufactured ice - : 347 
Ice cream : 841 | 


43, 874 











281, 299 | 








Trade, wholesale and retail: 
Department stores 3, 275 | 
Wholesale dry goods..............-- ee eS 508 | 
Led RS ES I TS $45 | 
SEE ae ee a eo F 13, 387 | 





Public utilitées: 
Water, light, and power 
icc nati Se cn necpdalemennavnadees wed 
Street railways 
Railway car repair shops 














Coal mining i 43) we. oe T $10.6 | 
Building and contracting: es ae 
Building construction._-_-_---- ibdbsuewswedSdineenciis - +7.9 | 
Road construction 495 —2.4} 

1, 469 —7.4 
9, 476 44.6; 
403, 588 +19) 




















According to Ulinois Department of Labor, these figures show that: 


A turn for the better has come for the working people and employers of 
Illinois. The survey of the Illinois Department of Labor for September shows 
that employment is on the inerease in this State. Expansion runs with such 
unanimity through the list of industries that the reality of the betterment is 
uncuestioned. Practically the only industries which did not increase their 
operations during September were those in which the active season has been 
passed, and the normal rest period has ensued. 

Reports to the department from employers in a wide range of employment and 
representing 40 per cent of the factory employees of the State, show that manu- 
facturers of the State took on 2.4 per cent more employees than they had i 
August. Assuming the same rate of growth to run throughout the industries o! 
the State, it appears that about 18,000 more people were at work in the factories 
of Illinois in September than were employed in August. It is the largest growth 
the industries of Illinois have experienced since early in 1923, and is particularly 
welcome coming as it does, just before the rigors of winter, which make necessary 
increased family expenditures for food, fuel and warm clothing. 


lowa 


The Iowa Employment Survey for September, 1925, published by 
the bureau of labor of that State, contains the following statistics 
on ent conditions in Iowa in September, 1925, as compared 
with August, 1925. 

[1310] 
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Number 
of firms 
report- 
ing 


Industry 








Foo d ont kindred peddue ts: 
ss eciwadneeid bcnmoetnetenne 6 
EEE Ee ie ie a | RR ee. SE ae eee Nae 3 
Flour and mill products ORD a apenas ee ED. PR a eee 3 
I, ek eo EO LE) ss ehcaublocs abdneasebi neenen 6 
( ‘onfectionery Je eddwode tite ttendeeaeesy Bee en: EP ae 6 
Poultry, produce, butter, RATT SLU Gi 98ttt ga RRR omnes 7 
Sugar, sirup, starch, glucose........._. OD Beceem: eT SE RT ee 4 
Other food products, coffee, etce__............-___- e Lee 4 
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Employees on pay 
roll, September, 1925 






Per cent of 
increase 
(+-) or de- 
crease (—) 
as com- 
pared with 
August, 


Number 


' 








4, 523 +.1 
1, 496 +.5 
97 -+.1 
721 +.4 
465 +23. 8 
980 +8.9 

1, 054 +2.7 
113 —10.3 


9, 449 





Textiles: ie 





1, 103 























Clothing, men’s. ........-- ees oe ee eae eee Ramee RS Poe 11 +40 
ET ES ES ee ae Set | Genes Po eee ee Ee 2 136 —13. 4 
Cc lothing, women’s, and woolen SP a ee cee bP Sa ae. Se 3 508 +31.3 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc---_-_- Pct ee aes» > ge, ee 7 816 +8. 1 
Buttons, pearl. STE eR Se ee ee a cneeeeee ee 7 567 +4.8 
bin aerorddtumteen -sveregnarshnecsées wate niacouhil apicwspctebande 30} 3, 130 +7.9 
Jren and steel work: | EF: 
Foundry and machine shops (general cl: noo gg aes a ee 30 2, 351 —.8 
Brass and bronze products, plumbers’ supplies____...........------| 4 289 +1.8 
Autompblios, Sreeedet, oneness, G00 J... niece. ce ninincannnn aide te 5 2, 980 +11. 4 
a Ok OR li ik ON Ls a lcs tetas ws raabaeedicinrstbetotai umeeets 8 612 +4.3 
Nh 868 Aye is nica a idadins anes nine cajtiinessatliaeaeen 3 321 +9. 2 
Agricultural implements___-___.....-- ee OF WED aneey SS Se SS 5 939 +8.3 
Washing machines... .........s5........ SE ee ee SS i) 2, 080 +1.1 
a a te Saale SRS taal, ea nd eee fe A 67 9, 572 +4.8 
Lumber products: 
EE NES SEE RE EE EE ee 15 2, 796 +2.i 
IS 5h EE dic cin ons db noni neciieenasnneeihese s 899 +. 6 
RE EE RRS ERS ee ee Ae SS Spee Pe: 3 158 —.6 
ne ee RE nS ee OS ae 5 173 +.6 
Sermons. Sumer Dodiegii;.... 2. ..d 2.0. oon. necnesee-- 6 188 +5. 6 
ae SSS ae ERE Sen Se RES sR SS eee ee eT 4, 214 +-2 

















EEE SEES ee es | ee ee as ee ee eo ee 3 
pedaery end harness.........1-ii2-i...-.+.-- oe ee eee ee ‘ 7 


Fur goods and tanning, also leather gloves_-- 







343 +2.7 
285 +8. 4 
5 





a ed | 


















Paper products, printing, and publishing: 





NS ER a a ee aetna 4 +8.8 
dd iihhias a wbitbwniununguilthenecuennetes 14 2, 351 +3.3 




































































EE ED ETE ET OUD HE Oe Se tra 2 bi 
Stone and clay products: jug 
Cement, > pli AEDES ALES IOS ae 8 2, 307 (‘) 
ar wee (eNne).........s...--22~0------- EES ie FR 17 1, 225 —1.5 
Marble and granite, crushed rock and stone____.............-.----- 3 | 118 +3. 5 
(ee NR 8. Eh OER RR Ae NS 8 | 23 | 3, 650 ~.4 
EE 5 A a ote a oe Ry i acenipae:. 6 | 416) s+ 4.8 
SET RE oe ee mn ee eT —1.8 
Various industries: ; 
I eS ee gs ae 4 142 —1.4 
al a “a Si eae Se 3 153 +3.4 
I on Be TSE Aa ea 7 2, 107 +-3.0 
I Oe i SDB Sen PA. 2 272 —10.9 
ES EES EES a SR se Mee Ute Laer suite okapieteiaate 2 162 | +5. 2 
I nn rs. in aah See lee 18 859 —.2 
SA APODEME OR SLM EE EAPRS Ve SER 8 | 217 —4.8 
ee es wikesedwesowd a ee 10 | 1, 798 | —2.1 
Se EE pS, STE ee SARC ee ae Were tee. 0 | (*) 
STG pn Se SNE tn, Cae ea PSP emmy we hE it 305 | 48,937 +2.3 
1 No change. 
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‘ Maryland 


The Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Maryland reports 


as 


follows on changes in volume of employment in that State from 
September to October, 1925, for establishments with over 49,000 
employees and having a weekly pay roll of $1,179,566: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND EsSTap. 
LISHMENTS, SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1925 








Employment | Pay roll 


Per cx nt 
Number | of increase of increase 
of em- (+) or de- (+) or de- 
Fores. | crease (—) Tr, | crease (—) 

Jctober,| as com- 925 as com- 
1925 | pared with ared with 
Septem ber September 


Industry 














| $16, 049 + (1) 
Beverages and soft drinks 5, 486 —29 4 
Boots and shoes | 24, 783 17 
Cg Ea 8, 041 +9), § 
Boxes, wooden 8, 055 +3. § 
Brass and bronze 57, 569 
ieee em ae en eee oe oe oo 20, 261 
| RR aaa ie la eae 12, 413 
Car building and repairing 151, 442 
A aS a ee ee 37, 456 
Clothing, men’s outer garments____...._.___-__.. 
Clothing, women’s outer garments___________.__- 
Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Fertilizer 

Food preparations 

Poundry....i..<.-.. iam ramet ORR ae 
Furnishing goods, men’s 
Furniture 


ooo 


i+,+11 
ool pee le, 


= — 
kia 
1 at 
nenS; 
wow 
oh aa anh ae 00 00 aa 


one 


Ice cream 

Leather goods 
Lithographing 

Lumber and planing 
Mattresses and spring beds 


+ot++ 1 D4+++ 


tasan eo 


I 
ae 


Rubber tire manufacture ? 

Ship building 

I a ae ES Es pe mae 
SEE Re Seabee Leecdbtnmoncopnenanadod 
Slaughtering and meat packing 

Stamping and enameled ware 

Tinware 


+t, Les 

rl BI Beegs 

COaoOsaN Se OOK WON CO DoOrw Wt 
00 69 ~3 oS . 


Oe Ek ee ee ee ee 
ate] 
of SS, 


oo ww Ww OS 


85, 854 


— 

















1 Less then one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


2 Pay-roll period one-half month. 
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Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts reports 
as follows on volume of employment for 946 manufacturing establish- 
ments in that State from August to September, 1925: 


MBER OF EMPLOYEES IN #6 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO AUGUST 15 AND SEP- 
TEMBER 15, 1925 


N 








——————— 





Number of wage earners employed 
— ag ploy 


ber of — 
estab- ne 
Industry lish- September, 1925 
ments| August, 


report- 1925 
~ On full | On part 


time 











4utomobiles, including bodies and parts 

Bookbinding. ..--.-.--.-- 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings ......-... seen n--- 

Boots and shoes. - - -- won eneen------ +--+ ----------------- 

Boxes, paper 

Boxes, wooden packing 

Bread and other bakery products 

Cones tere} ip de 5S dln, Le 8 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs, steam 
railroads 

CI sik oe Uo he hadi ost hh Bhan hob j cen dc | 

Clothing, women’s 

Confectionery 

Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc . 

Cotton goods. .......----- data <} dish sundmdviudebake 

Cut i ih odin ts nk dco. ib cide ee din Jed ade 

Dyeing and finishing textiles _-_ --_- kaw. di Bael 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. .....---- 

Pa eee ig. a ag ER 

Furniture 

Hosiery and knit goods 


= 
- 
~I-! 


- 


on 
om 





_ 
J 
io) 


- 


De Ww bo 


—_ 


Oe O- Worms 
SESEES 


PPPS rHs 
— & Oe 10 CO 
SSRPSERS 

[-\) 


> 


leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

Machine shop products ‘ 

Machine tools 

Musical instruments 

Paper and wood pulp 

Printing and publishing, book and job---.--.-------.--- 

Printing and publishing, newspaper 

Rubber footwear 

Rubber goods 

Rewer Sees SOB = chi ce i ec de led dns eds 

Silk goods 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Stationery goods_------- Sntikediie ob le de teked = sl hie in de 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating appa- 
Se BR te 8 sed cictu cadeapemdndberéaade 

Stoves and stove linings 

Textile machinery and parts : 

Tobaeed 2 $isic- 769 

Woolen and worsted goods ' f 19, 033 

All other industries. - - 24, 530 


946 | 221, 576 


ae] mr 
Sekssss 


= Oo 
QO fot 9S fet et ST DO OH 
20 


os ore se Ss 
= 2 


- 


Pe Oe bose oc 
Pre 
$ 
Sx Bde 


— 
ot 
& 
— 


ot et et 
. * * . * 
~i 


+ 


on 
23% 


a 
= 
—_ 
ra 








for) 
1) 
— 
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New York 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


The Department of Labor of the State of New York has furnish 
the following data on changes in employment and 
in that State in September and October, 1925. 
on reports from a list of about 1,700 factories employing over 500,009 


persons. 


CHANGESIN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLIN NEW YORKS 
AUGUST TO OCTOBER, 1925, AND SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1924, TO SEPTEMBRp 


AND OCTOBER, 1925 


P 











TATE FACTORIEs } 


ay rolls in factories 
Phe data are base, 
are based 


ROM 


Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 





Industry 














Pig iron and rolling-mill products__._________- | 
Structural and architectural iron work 

ES HE AE SG a 5 at a 
SS Es Oe ee 
Cutlery and tools___ BS) aes 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus _____- 
ee Pee ey: ee Oo ee 
Agricultural implements. -__............-_.--- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, ete._......-- 
Foundry and machine shops-_.__._..._._....- 
Automobiles and parts_.._............----.-- 
Cars, locomotives, and equipment factories- - 
Railway repair shops...............-.----.--- 
Damen, MeOPOEK.3 25.0....iJ8....--J.35-- 
emener, Manes. oii 


2 REIS EH Gat Re ES *) 


Drags and chemicals..................-...--- 





EE a ae 
Paper boxes and tubes_--_................--- 
Printing, newepapefs.......................-.. 
yp Be 2 ee 
CE ESE, ee 
J SS GS eee Ce ae 
Woolens and worsteds......................-- 
ES, 5 Ge fare oS + oe 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods__. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_._.........____- 
OY a Se a Oy 7 
ee deme a a pgiteee: ener on are yy campagne 
Women’s clothing.__._........--.2....--2-02. 
(TTT CETTE: SGI: 
Flour. 
SN kes 
Slaughtering and meat products_.__._- nies sei 
Bread and other bakery products. _._______-- 
Confectionery and ice cream____.___._______- 
Cigars and other tobacco products___..._____- 





























August to September, September | October, 1991 
September, | 1924, to Sep- | to October, to October.’ 
1925 tember, 1925 1925 1925 | 

| iad 

Em- Em- Em- Em 

Pay | Pa Pay Pay 

ploy- i ploy- loy- | ploy i ty 
ment | T | ment | 7 ment = | ment roll 
| Z 

+11 | +4.9 |4+20.2 |4+21.4 |) —1.1 | —2.6 423.7 | +27 
| ~3 5 | --3.9 |+17.4 |4+18.7 | —5.0 | —2.7 +133) +157 
| +8.0 |+11.6 |—12.1 | —7.9 | +1.2)42.1/) -—6.7 +4 
+9. 4 |+12.9 |4+21.0 |+21.0 | +2.8 | +3.9 +161 | +22 
+3.8 | +2.6 |+14.4 |+16.6 |+16.2 |4-21.7 |+16.4 | +293 
+2.3 +.9 | +7.3 | +48} +18) 45.8 +-10.1 | 4155 
+2.9 | +5.3 |4+18 4 [+28.4 |) +3.7]) +.6 |4+22.1 | +245 
+3.5 | +4.3 |+12. 6 1412.6 +.1 > +3.7 |+17.4 | +223 
+1.5 | +2.0} 43.1 | +3.7} 4281451 / —5.6) +33 
+4.2|} +29) 4+24/-—4.2 rosuees, ts! +19 
+2.6} —.3} —9.3 | —6.8 | +2.4 }+20.8 | —6.6) +114 
+6.3 | +7.4 |4+37.2 |+44.0 | +8.4 | +81 |4+33.0) +345 
+5.9} 44.7) —-3.4) —.8)} 47.2) 46.4) 43.2) +47. 
+2.1 | +3.2 | 43.7 | 42.4) 41.4] +.1)| +42) +46 
+2.4 | +1.4 [420.3 |+22.8 | +5.5 | +8.4 [+25.7 | +327 
—-19} —.6 |—184 |—-20.6) —.5}) +.4 |—20.6 | -195 
—-.9} —5.0 | —6.9 | —4.4 |} +3.8 |+1L2 —7.0) —55 
—.4} —L0| —5.2}) —7.8| —L6@} —%1) 44.1) 491 
—3.2 | —27) —7.9 | —7.0} +423) 433] -80) -32 
+3.6 |} +88 |} +3.5 | +86} +23) 423/436! +76 
+3.7 |+10.0 | +2.7 | +83) +2.7)42.7) 428) +66 
3.8 |} +8.0 | +9.2 | +64) +4+4.2 | 43.1 | +9.7 | +112 
—4.7 |—-1L7 | —2.7} —8.1) +.6} 480) -—6.0/ —43 
+1.4} —26 | +7.4| +7.8 | —L5 | —6.6/ +50) +29 
+41} +.5| 426] —L2} —.1] 43.6) +3.6/ +52 
—1l1} +10 |—15.7 |-—14.8 —.6} —44 |—15.5)| —144 
+6.0 |} +7.6 | —7.1| —5.6} +58) +44 | -43) -14 
+13 | $3.2 (412.0 [419.9 | +32 | $3.2 413.8 | +216 
42.9})481;-23) @ +.2) +.2) —18)| +52 
—. 1} +2.1 [+11.3 }+18.6 —.6 | —22/ +9.0 | +117 
+13} +42 1 +7.3|413.2}) +.4]) +.9/) +59) +30 
+16. 0 [+160 |+15.9 | +9.9 | +9.1) 488), 4+7.8) +. 
—3.64—-19})] 425) —60} 424) +446 | —61/} -i10 
+3.6 | +1.6 [+228 |424.9 | +47! 48.1 +16.4 | +192 
+30} 47.8) —.6) +34) 423) 4+.4/ 43.1) 131 
—13} —-32) +20) —.4} —52|-106) +.6) +15 
+3.7 | —3.3 | +9.9 | +66) $1.3 [414.1 | 48.7) +152 
+13.9 [413.5 | +17} —22) $4.4 [413.4 413) +54 
+16.4 | +9.3 |—13.3 |—19.6 | +14 | +3.6 | —6.3 3 
+8.0} +9.2]/ —1.4] —10 +2.6 | +2.9 +2. 1 3 
—3.8 | —2.7 |-11.0] —6.3 | —6.7 |—-12.7  —1.4 21 
—.8| —1L8/ -34/—-17)/ 412) —.3 | —25 1.4 
+1.4 | +5.6 | —5.4 |) —42) 47.4) 47.2) +.8) 15? 
+9.7 |4+12.2} -19| —.4/+424/4+40/ -26) -L6 
+2.3 | +3.3 |—16.5 |—13.8 | +2.8 | +6.1 —11.9 —.& 
+2.6/) +3.1) +21) +3.1/ +20) +28 | +2.9 | +6.8 

j | 





————— _ 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cen‘. 
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Oklahoma 









The folowing data showing fluctuations in volume of employ- 
ment and total weekly pay rolls in specified industries in Oklahoma 
in September, 1925, as compared with August, 1925, are taken from 
the Oklahoma Labor Market for October 15, 1925, issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of that State: 








CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA FROM AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1925 




















| 








September, 1925 








Pay roll 





Employment 













































Number : 
Industry of plants Per cent of | Per cent of 
reporting increase | Increase 
Namber (+) or de- | (+) or de- 
crease (—) | crease (—) 
of em- es com- | Amount ie egen- 
ployees | pared with | pared with 
August, | August, 
92! 1925 
Cattonseed-oul mills... ..........-.--2-s..------. 13 163 +7.3 | $3,272 | +9. 6 
Food production: 
3 et Se ea ee 35 | 501 —LO; mm —.2 
Confections... -__- © EEE Sle aa 7 | 68 +15 1, 151 —3.3 
Creameries and dairies..................____.| 11 | 104 —12.6 2, 400 —10.2 
OS EE ae NS hath Se ae 44 | 367 +.8 8, 439 —4,1 
Oe SS ae & eee <a 33 554 —L4 14, 045 —11.2 
5 SSF ee 14 1, 657 +3. 8 36, 020 +2.9 
Lead and zine: 
Mines and mills_..._....______- D oe | 46 3, 198 +5.1] 89,909 +.8 
Sy ee are 17 2, 020 —3.2 54, 803 —1.5 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, ae Se one 29 | 1, 288 —5.5 35, 964 —L7 
Foundries and machine shops -_.---_..-..----| 38 1, 027 +1.8 28, 092 —1.2 
Steel-tank construction ..._...............--. 16 | 551 —1.4 11, 584 —4.4 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline extraction. ______-_-. | 123 | 3, 598 —2.7 | 108,128 —2.3 
EO SS rite es.) el oP ee) | 66 5, 502 +5. 1 159, 861 +.5 
i ee ae o> SOR 24 | 253 +8. 1 7, 143 +3. 2 
Public utilities: 
Steam-failroad shops... ._.............-...-.- 11 | 1, 831 +2.3 49, 441 +16. 9 
| EES ae eae. AP ae ee | 6 | 669 +.8 15, 925 —14 
Water, light, and power at) oh = 50 1, 291 +2.3 33, 997 +5. 0 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
SS” SE ae Oar Aiesiinedal 11 | 416 +1.2 7, 237 —5.5 
Cement and plaster... ..._.....4..-..--- nad 6 | 1, 100 +4. 6 27, 310 —1.5 
EE ee ae a ae 6 | 282 —13.0 3, 847 —24.0 
Glass manitifacturing ......_............-.---- 9 776 —114 20, 236 —9.3 
Textiles and cleaning: | 
Textile manufacturing.............._...___-- 9 | 295 —.7 4, 246 —2.6 
Laundries and cleaning. ..............------- 52] 1,432 +15 24, 738 +.5 
Woodworking: 
EEE REED S- he 5 SE | 14 | 361 +.6 5, 17 —4.8 
Millwork, etc_............ PR 9S 20 | 361 —3.5 10, 611 —5.9 
Brien: 5 dines 3 Cid. Biss sk 710 | 29, 665 | +.8 | 776,741 —.1 


















Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Labor Market for October, 1925, published by the 
Industrial Commission of that State, contains the data given below 
showing the per cent of change in number of employees and in total 
amount of pay roll in various industries im Wisconsin from Sep-, 
tember, 1924, and August,1925, to September, 1925. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
PAY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN IN SEPTEMBER, i925, AS (03, 
PARED WITH AUGUST, 1925, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924 = 











Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—) 





September, 1924, to 


Kind of employment September, 193; 











| 
Employ- | Employ- | 
| 








ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Manual 
Ba cithiter buenas acarinrcednle rideawtd ptintin ee ee —32.1 ~49 9 
ee Rs SEVEN Deciartiipnaiielinleglne bad or’ sy emasenee: —16.2 12 6 
A SS RTE has INTIS Hes Fee et. +.6 +1.7 | +46. 5 5) | 
eR aricachncicstinncitinpint aibiiiasaiaivnetabseud ,eseeet —5.2 —4.9 | +44. ! 13 5 
EE IE IIT ee ae ane +20. 6 +22. 4 | +53. 3 | 7 
Stone crushing and quarrying_______-- ccteinbirite sabe, aes —6.7 —8.8 +4. 2 | Be: 
Manoufacturing..-......-...-.-....- Pceieh Saaiadeal a —.3 | —2.9 | +9.1 15, 
Stone and allied industries._.._....__.._._._..-_.-. —1.6 | —6.2 | +.7 | ~8 9 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks -_______________. —5.9 —9.9 | —2.6 | 1.7 
DERE TE el aig 5 +1.7 —4.3 | +3. 2 | 74 
Ce i ede SS aa +2.9 —1.6 | +23. 0 | 29 9 
Pig iron and roliing mill products-____......___- +5.7 +. 6 | +25. 3 | 8 8 
siructural-iron. erm ........c2is8u.-.--. 22.) +4.9 +3. 4 | -+-14. 4 | 47 
Foundries and machine shops__________....-_-- —.1 —4.0 | +28. 8 44 ( 
Railroad repair shops... ..............--------- —.6 —1.9 | —8.0 60) 
0 AEE ree, Ts ES +.2 +7. 3 | +15. 1 oR 0) 
Aluminum and enamelware_.____.__--.__--.--- +9.8 +6. 1 | +9. 4 17.9 
Re SRNR a a: aaa a TET ES +6.5 +.2 | +30. 8 +2 | 
FU ED 9h: Se Lt SE Pate, 5.9 +.2 | +42.4 159.5 
I a —.2 —7.0 | +27. 5 24 | 
, | SS ON ee ee ees —2. 6 —5.0 | —2.0 g 
Sawmills and planing miils___........._-_--..-- —10.5 —12.7 1 — 13.9 —12.4 
ee MES TP: RR GES EE —5.4 —8.9 —6.6 —§.9 
ie SlUR  e ee —.6 —4,2 | +2.9 5 
Sash, door, and interior finish......._......____- +1.7 —3.1 | +8.7 +9, § 
i, tie idl IS pe A EE Bh TE eS +.5 +:7 —.2 7.1 
D0 RR Ee are +6.9 6.5 | +8.0 +9. 6 
Scat SNe i Al RT as 2 i, Re AE —8.2 —11.7 +12.6 ~6.7 
a dE BES Th a gE A RR +1.0 +.2 +1.8 23.2 
Rane RR eC ocean Ae SESE e: +2.8 —4.3 +2.8 +13.8 
a oe meted —.9 +5.6 +6. 3 +53.3 
Other leather products_________- Saas. 2... AER a +1.6 —12 —7.8 —5.5 
FR ote aot TIS ecient 2, PR —3.8 —5.9 —1.7 —.7 
gt 2° ee eee aipllvd —5.9 —6.4 —2.8 —.4 
ES ae a Del IS a +1.8 —8.6 —6.2 —7.6 
Other paper products_-_-_........_.--- ps ills? +1.1 —1.2 +7.7 +3.7 
pe hE IC 5 RR ER aE SY +7.2 +3.0 +4.9 +30 
Hosiery and other knit goods-__......_......._- +11.7 +7.7 7.1 -6.3 
Clothing.______- testament Oo $i Be, Sana —3.3 —7.9 +4.0 1.4 
oe Eh Eee +17.0 +20. 0 —1.0 +2, 7 
CO lene li a TS Bde GE 3 ok Seto —8.3 —6.3 +5. 8 +14. 5 
etl eT SEER aR SAS Ors, +2.7 —3.7 +2.0 -7.0 
Baking and confectionery _-...............--..- +4.6 +2.8 —2.4 2. 
Fc a ot, 5 IC ERS Eee +4.4 —7.4 —.1 —§.9 
Canning and preserving.......................- —35. 0 — 26. 1 +32. 1 61.8 
i Sim aed ES. 0 i atta Sy. A ee +12.3 +3.0 +36. 8 —9.8 
et TEEPE ie ee —3.1 —4.7 —21.8 —2.7 
SEE I een ecemenserant +6. 3 +2.0 +6. 2 19.3 
Pt 4g be ES O_O —2.1 —2.1 +10. 7 + 14.2 
ig Wik (a +-2.6 +.2 +5. 5 9.5 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing........._..._.--- +1.9 —7.4 +7.4 1.0 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) - -_- +5.6 +3. 1 —5.2 —9. ( 
Construction: 
ta a gl RE BE a BA AT —3.6 —3.6 +6.0 8 
ee RR aps SEER IE i oi ae es a a ee ES +2.4 —9./ 
aad A ie ira aimee anal Se emg acs PN —6.4 —6.1 +1.3 “6.8 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging.............-----.-- +2.1 —1.4 —44.4 —4i.4 
Communication: 
ca I a it Ae PI ee Ace Tee Bik: +15. 6 +9. 6 +14. 0 I 4 
RRR SA ea A aE AS —.2 —.7 —5.1 =a 
Express, telephone, and telegraph_____........---.- —3.3 —2.2 —10.7 ~ 11.0 
NN SEG, ELE FELLAS LORI TO EEE +28. 6 +10. 2 +8. 2 4.0 
Ficues Gnd resemeranes. ee a7. T- Lbtccencetes 3.2 |...--------- 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries.................-- +.4 —.8 +4.0 Ti.0 
CURIONI, 0 nas... Seen Tiaeberndandiie —1.3 +2.9 —12.2 Ay 
ee. ES SEE PR ehh! AS Se —2.8 —4.3 +3. 4 a 
SS RE SESE ee +1.8 —8.9 +6.2 “ 3 
Retail trade—sales foree only -.................-------- +8. 2 +13. 0 +4.0 H+ 
Miscellaneous professional services. ............-.------ —2.8 +1.5 +7.4 +23, 0 
ee Se ae ee ee meee —8, 4 |-...-------- 
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Workers in the Cigar Industry 


States and Porto Rico, presented in an article in the American 

Federationist of September, 1925 (pp. 808-810), by George W. 
Perkins, president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
\merica,! and secured by means of a questionnaire sent to the local 
ynions, Show that there are 110,404 persons employed in the indus- 
try. Of these, 99,354 are workers in the United States, of whom 
93,034 are cigar makers and packers, and 11,050 are workers in Porto 
Rico, of whom 4,550 are cigar makers and packers. The number 
employed in the various occupations and on hand and machine work 
is = i in the following table: 


G "Sites CS as to the workers in the cigar industry in the United 


NUMBER OF WORKERS IN THE CIGAR INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
: PORTO RICO, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND UNION STATUS 


United States 





Men Women 





Occupation | | | 
Union| ND- | potal | Union Non- | Total 


| union union | 








} 





| 
| | 


Cigar makers: 
Making complete cigar— | 


I se 3, 733 | 2,510 | 6, 243 339 
252 


1, 235 
iat agit aan te? qo | 4, 916 3, 693 | 8, 609 


647 





Total workers making complete cigar. | 6,: | §91 1, 882 








Team system— 
Hand or mold workers. .._..........-----.. 2, 396 
Workers using machinery— 

Breaking bunches 32 | 8,248 
Rolling bunches by section-table 


12, 298 








megtee@ ie tires re. br ee : 718 831 167 | 24, 136 
Automatic machine work 154 157 | 3,371 








Total workers using machinery | 1,797 | 2,028 | 199 | 35, 755 








Total team system_.......-....----- ..| 4, 814 | 8,627 13, 441 | 2,595 | 48, 053 








Total cigar makers 3, 463 |14, 830 |28, 293 | 3, 186 |°47,462 
TERA IN 8 TRE Pe ee | 
Stogie makers 
Strippers, banders, etc 





Total cigar workers 














Porto Rico 








Cigar makers: 
Hand work 
Team-system workers using machinery— 
Breaking bunches and rolling bunches by 
section-table method 
Automatic machine work 20 





Total team work +550 








he Total cigar makers_.................-- 4, 450 
Cigar packers : 100 
Cigar strippers 6, 500 


Total cigar workers | 11, 050 





























‘Some of the figures here presented are slightly different from those in the original article, revised figures 
baving been received from the author. 


“In the answers to the questionnaire, 2,473 women were reported as ‘‘complete workers” and as also 
being employed at times under the team system. They have been included under both classifications in 
ais table but only once in the total, so that the total is not the sum of the items. The author does not 
plain why these women were all counted as nonunion when working under the team system. 
wen —- included in this total presumably make complete cigars but their occupation is not defi- 

ys . 
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There has been a continuous decrease in handwork in the industy, 
in the United States; only 7,817 workers are now making cigay 
entirely by hand as against 13,305 in August, 1923, a decrease of 
5,488 in two years. ‘Team work is rapidly taking the place of mol, 
work in its complete form, while the number employed on the auto. 
matic machine los increased from 1,928 to 3,528 in the two vears 
There are now 34,454 workers (of whom 427 are union) using mg. 
chinery m part in breaking and rolling bunches. 

In Porto Rico hand work is the prevailing system. Team work js 
hmited to breaking bunches by machine and rolling machine-made 
bunches by the section-table method. Since 1921 there has heey 
a continuous decrease in the number of cigar makers; many have 
left the trade because of lack of employment, while others have 
come to the United States to work. 

The number of cigar factories and of employees ‘therein jis 
follows: 


as 


United 
States 
ee ed A. ds habia ewenecnantie 10, 320 
ne ee eee 7, 180 
3, 140 
2 3, 246 
Trust or chain shops (nonunion) 221 
Employees of trust or chain shops (cigar makers and packers). 46, 987 
a Tags ge Thea ahs STN Be Mone 7,178 

Ov 

Nonunion , 800 

Female employees 520 

‘ }() 

a a an nen-- yy 500 


The total number of workers, union and nonunion, in the various 
occupations in the cigar industry in the United States and Porto 
Rico combined is as follows: . 


Cigar makers: Strippers, banders, etc.: 
Union i 


83, 391 Total 21, 666 


Grand total 404 


3, po Men making cigars: 


Union 


4, 193 : 
, 195 
641 | Women making cigars: 
513 Union 3, 200 


ote 7, QHZ 
1, 154 





51, 195 


Since August, 1923, there has been a decrease in the total numbe: 
of cigar makers of 6,789 (6,104 men and 685 women). 





2 Union shops. 
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Unemployment Insurance in Queensland 


report on the working of the unemployed workers’ insurance 

act of 1922, covering the year ending June 30, 1925. An 
outline of this act was given im the Montuiy Lasor Review for 
January, 1925 (p. 144). Its most important provisions are that the 
insurance fund is made up from bepasil weekly contributions from the 
enployed worker, the employer, and the Government; that no one 
may receive the unemployment benefit for more than 15 weeks in one 
year, nor unless he has previously contributed to the fund for at least 
6 months; that the amount of benefit is fixed, varying with the 
distriet in which the reerpient lives and the number of dependents he 
has, and that it is not payable until after 14 days of unemployment, 
except - the case of casual workers, for whom special arrangements 
are made. ! 

At the beginning of the fiscal year the fund had a eredit balance of 
£124,394 17s. 2d. Receipts during the year amounted to £249,106 
lls. 8d., and expenditures were £204,538 18s. 3d., leaving a credit 
balance on June 30, 1925, of £168,962 10s. 7d. Of the disburse- 
ments, £188,011 6s. 5d. went in benefits, and £16,527 11s, 10d. for 
administrative and general expenses. 

The questions of casual and of seasonal employment received a 
ood deal of attention during the year. Australia has developed 
orci along the lines of pastoral and agricultural industries, and 
these involve much seasonal work by relatively unskilled workers. 
Little can be done in the way of regularizing employment in such 
pursuits, but an effort is being made to secure some regulation of other 
industries, less seasonal but requiring the services of unskilled labor. 

One provision of the act specifies that the council may, in its dis- 
cretion, withhold unemployment benefit for a period not exceeding 
two months from a worker who becomes unemployed through his 
own fault. During the year covered, 48 males and 45 females were 
thus dealt with, the period during which payments were withheld 
ranging from one week to two months. 


Some data are given as to the number of breaches and evasions of 
the act: 


toe Queensland Department of Labor recently issued its second 


Although the act has been in operation since March 1, 1923, it is a matter of 
regret that cases of evasion by employers of their obligations under the act are 
being met with continually. 

These are mainly confined to what may be called ‘‘small employers”’; that is, 
those with only a small number of employees. ; 

The organized employers have generally given full compliance to the require- 
ments of the act. 

The number of prosecutions of employers during the year for breaches of the 
act and regulations was 457, of which only 2 were unsuecessful. Various cases of 
iunposition on the fund by workers came under netiee, and in each instance pro- 
ceedings were taken, and convictions secured. The number of such cases was 30. 

Much has been said and written of the person who does not want to obtain 
work. Particular notice has been taken of this matter and careful observation 
made. It will be of interest to all classes to know that the actual experience of 
the administration is that the person who does not want work is indeed a rara 
avis—i. e., compared with the total number of workers. This observation is 
particularly relative to male workers. Female workers in particular callings, by 
reason of their better economic position, have been found to evade work. 


~~ 


' Pound at par=$4.86.5, shilling=24.3.cents, pemmy=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Refusals on the part of males to take work are mainly by workers in country 
districts, and usually comprise men with families who can not afford to take jobs 
ranging up to £2 per week and keep, while there is any chance of getting work at 
wages which will support themselves and families. 


While the adoption of the act was under discussion it was frequently 
assumed that the effect of unemployment insurance would natural] 
be to increase unemployment, partly by attracting to the State adopt- 
ing it the unemployables and partly by diminishing the anxiety of 
the unemployed worker to secure a job. In this connection some 
Australian figures recently presented to the English Parliament are 
of interest. In response to a question, the colonial secretary cave 
figures showing the percentage of trade-unionists unemployed for 
each quarter of the es five years in each of the Australian States 
and in Australia as a whole. For the last quarter of each year the 
percentages are as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF TRADE-UNION MEMBERS UNEMPLOYED IN THE PERIOD 
OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1920 TO 1924 


[Great Britain. House of Commons. Parliamentary Debates, July 29, 1925, p. 443] 





1921 1922 


S 





SF] NLS oe | 


ao 


— 
~~ 
- s 


Queensland 
South Australia 


— 


——s 
2] Frere 











al norwoo 











The act went into effect in 1923 and the first payments under its 
terms were made in September, so that the period of its operation has 
not been long. It is apparent, however, that though the amount of 
unemployment in Queensland has varied, much as it has in the other 
States, still the trend has been downward, and this movement has 
been more pronounced in the last two years than in the preceding 
three years, when there was no such legislation in force. Also in this 
latter period the Queensland unemployment figures compare more 
favorably with those of the other States than thev did in the first 
three years. 





ett taint 





Government Aid to Relief Work in England 


HE Committee on Unemployment Grants of Great Britain has 
ee recently issued a fourth interim report, covering the year 
ending June 24, 1925. Since the industrial depression began, 
in 1920, the Government has been making grants to schemes under- 
taken to provide employment, whether such work is initiated by 
local authorities or by public utility societies. If the work is financed 
by a loan, the grant covers a certain part of the interest and, in some 
cases, of the sinking-fund charges of the loan for a period not longer 
than 15 years. If the work is undertaken without a loan, the grant 
is 75 per cent of the wages of the unemployed men taken on. 
During the year covered, the committee approved 2,297 schemes, 
of which 1,525 were submitted by local authorities for work finance: 
by loans, 747 were for work conducted by local authorities on a 
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nonloan basis, and 25 were for schemes undertaken by public utility 
companies. ‘The total value of the schemes approved during the 
vear Was £21,822,777.1. From the beginning of its work in 1920 up 
to June 24, 1925, the committee has approved for grants schemes of 
a total value of £66,780,000, the ultimate cost to the Government of 
the aid thus pledged being £34,827,000. The commitments thus 
yndertaken by the Government last through 1941-42. 

The committee feels that the enterprises to which this assistance 
has been given are worth while in themselves and doubly valuable 
for their effect in mitigating the evils of unemployment. 


In the first place the works themselves constitute, when completed, a valuable 
public asset, as can readily be realized from an examination of the class of schemes 
yndertaken during the last 12 months. ‘These include large dock and harbor 
extension works at Leith, London, and Bristol, costing over £2,250,000; the 
extension of municipal gas enterprises at Manchester, Stretford, Burnley, and 
Middlesbrough, costing over £1,250,000; of water-supply undertakings in South 
Wales, Perth, West Lothian, Southampton, and Kirkcaldy, to the value of more 
than £1,500,000; and of electricity-supply facilities in Bristol, Birmingham, 
Hastings, and Yarmouth, costing £800,000. 

Grants have also been given in respect of the formation of new roads and other 
road works throughout the country costing over £4,500,000. 

Public health has benefited by sewerage works costing over £1,000,000 in 
London, Rochester, and Chatham; and by the formation of many parks and 
public recreation grounds, in which games, boating, and bathing are proving of 
great benefit to the population. 

It has even been possible to assist shipbuilding to some extent by grants in 
respect of the construction of public ferries and barges on the Tyne, the Clyde, 
and at Birkenhead to the extent of about £300,000 worth of work. 

In the second place the actual amount of employment provided locally in 
the construction, erection, or formation of these works is almost doubled by the 
further employment provided for men at their own trades in the factories and 
workshops in the manufacture of the materials required, e. g., iron and steel 
structural work, machinery, rails, pipes, ete. 

And finally, even though unfortunately only a percentage of those unemployed 
can be engaged on these schemes, the moral and psychological effect of the employ- 
ment thus provided must not be overlooked. This is a factor to which many 
local authorities attach very great importance; indeed, in some cases it is con- 
sidered that the preservation of order has been materially assisted by the fact of 
these works being in progress. It has been reported to officers of the committee 
that the unemployed men look forward to their turn of work and resent keenly 
any seemingly partial or unfair distribution of it. 





‘Pound at par= $4, 8665; exchange rate varies, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 


Accident Experience of the Iron and Steel Industry to the End of 1924 
By Lucian W. Cuanay, U. S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics 


HE year 1924 completes the third five-year period for which the 
7 Bureau of Labor Statistics has been able to maintain fi, 
nearly the entire iron and steel industry a record of the expo. 
sure and the accompanying accidents. Since a bulletin is in prepa. 
ration in which these records will be presented in greater detail, 
together with information from other industrial fields, Tables 1 and 
2 below are presented without extended comment. The notable 
feature of the tables is the steady downward trend which is in eyi- 
dence for practically every department which the data cover. 

This is particularly emphasized by Table 2, showing accident 
rates computed for the five-year periods ending with each year from 
1911 to 1924. This procedure gives units of such size that it may be 
confidently assumed that they are not seriously disturbed by loca! 
and temporary conditions. 

These tables afford both an indication of the trend from perio 
to period and a reliable index of the relative hazard of the various 
departments. 


TaBLeE 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1924, FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS 





























| Accident frequency |} Accident severity rates 
Number of cases rates (per 1,000,000 (per 1,000 hours’ 
hours’ exposure) posure) 
Equiv- 
alent l 

Period in Per- | Tem- Per- Tem- Per-|Tem 

— ma- po- . ma-| po- a | ma-| po- 
workers |! nent | rary o- nent; rary | ‘To- ment; rary | To- 
Death! dis. | dis- | tal ||D&@tE/ gis | ais- | tai || Dea) gis. | dis- | tal 

abil- | abil- abil-| abil- abil-} abil- 

ity ity ity | ity ity | ity 

| i | 




















All departments 









































oa : 7 
1910 to 1914___/1, 310, onl 1 aad 5, 080) 226, s0s 232, 954) 0.4) 1.3] 57.5) 59. 0! 23: 1.1) O7| 4 
1915 to 1919___|1, 545, 706)| 1, 731| 4, 469} 186, 532) 192, 732! -4 1.0) 40.2) 41.6) 23 . 3 6 
1920 to 1924___/1, 839, 818} 1, 345) 4, 810) 179, 128) 185, 277)| ‘ 2) .9} 32. 5} 33. 6) 1.5 8) yy 
| aN: = 389, 438)| 312) 1, 133 34, 481) 35, 920) 3 iq 29. 5) 30. | 1.6 m | 3.0 
Blast furnaces 

| ‘ 
1910 to 1914___| 126, 582)| 324 366; 22,578) 23, 268)/ 0. 1, 60. 4; 62.3 6.2) 1. 0 0.8) ¢ 
1915 to 1919_..| 133, 166)| 317; 312) 15,287} 16, 916)| .8 «.8 37.4) 39.0 * a. 6 
1920 to 1924___| 123, 854 211 251; 10,910) 11, 372!) .6 .7| 29.4) 30. 7| 3.4 7 4 
Pei edsesédwe 25, 268 s9 66 2, 248 2, 364 | q 29. 7| 31. 3) 4.0) 1. Hl 

| sige 

Bessemer converters 

1910 to 1914._|  28,101]) 57] 1467, 367 7,570} 0.7} 1.7] 87. ‘ 89. ‘| 4. a 1. i 1.3 
1915 to 1919___ 25, 645)! 62 112 4, 262} 4, 436, 8} 1.5) 55.4) 57. 7} 4. 8) 1.1 1.0) ¢ 
1920 to 1924._.| _ 26, 147)! 24 53 1,876; 1, 953) 3} «7 23.9 23.9) 18 .4 4) 2 
Mbidiadebves | "4 - 7 10 274 291) 5} .7| 18.5 19. | 2. 5 is 3, 3 

| | } FI i | _ 
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BLE 1.—AC CIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1924, FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS—Continued 
——<————=== — a ret == 
| ‘ Accident frequency || Accident severity rates 
Number of cases rates (per 1,000,000 || (per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
hours’ exposure) posure) 
Equiv- || a EN Oe 
924 alent || | 
= Period , ‘ | | Per- | Tem- | | Per- Tem- | Fer Tem 
ull-year || | ma- po- ma-| po- ma-| po- 
workers ||, | nent rary To- | inent| rary | To- | nent! ~ a To- 
eng dis dis- tal eee dis- | dis- | tal Death dis- | dis- | tal 
abil- abil- ‘abil- abil- | abil-| abil- | 
th i ity ity lity | ity ity | ity | 
f or | i —. ee | J 
it | 
po Open hearth 
pa- ms ] | | (j i | | | 
aj] ype to 1i4...| 71, 293 143, 333) 15, S09 16, 285)) 0.7, 1. 5 72.8 75.0) 40 16 LO 66 
: 915 to 1919...| 86, 17% 191 317 12, 563} 13, 071/) .7 1.2) 48.6) 50.5 4.4412 .9 65 
ind 1920 to 1924__ 107, 820 148 278) 10, 191 10, 617/| 5 -9 31. 5 32. 9 27 9 .6 42 
1 a -| 21, 493 32, 67| 1,864! 1, 963) .5 1.0 28.9 30.4, 30 . 5 44 
DT ! . . | ] i | "| 1! j 
Vv] 
Foundries 
an “ T < rene. : i {{ | 
“ 1910 to 1914... 95, 917 84, 449) 17, 765, 18, 298) 0. a 1. 6 61.7 63. 6 1.8 11 0.7; 3.6 
0} 915 to 1919___| 92, 746.) 84, 227, 16,604 16, 965)| -3} 1.0 59.7) 61.0 a: .J@ ; 3.4 
“e 190 to 1924._.| 149, 441 | 81/ 459, 27,569 28, 109)) -2 10 61.5 62.7, Li (9 8 28 
WA Teas 37, 325 | ~ 143, 6,820 6, set od ma 60. 9; 62. 4 1. I 1.1 -§ 3.0 
'¢ | | ] } 
Bar mills 
ai | ft 1 | ki‘ a ¥% [ 
US HM 1015 to 1919_..} 24, 081) 20, 77) 4,745, 4842/0, 3 1.1) 65.6] 67.0] 1.7] 7 07 31 
1920 to 1924__. 17, 666; 10 44 i, 869) 1, 923 “ > 35. 3} 36. 3 1.1 -6 FF 22 
DER daw wseuss 4, 093) % i 235) zo 2 4 23. 2; 24.0 1.0 -& LT 
_ d | ee ee eee 7 Pe ee 
Heavy rolling mills 
it + ee | | Ba % For aR 
I0to 1914.__| 67, 663) 74; 261) 9, 007) 9, 342 0.4; 1.3 44.4 46.3] 2. 1| 0.9 06 3.5 
15 to 1919...| 75, 166) 91, 275, 6, 950) 7, 316) -4 1.2} 30.8) 32.4 24 19 .5 3.9 
19% to 1924___ 74, 944 || 50} 180 4, 546, 4,776, 2 .8 2.2 21.2) 1.3 6 -4 23 
WM. .......- 13,162) 18,39) 739 Bao sl L 9 20. 21.5 2 y 3 64 39 
1] i | | 
“ Plate mills 
EE OMS cae She SR ad 
1910 to 1914__. 27, 711 19) 105) 3, 129 3, 253} 0.3; 1.6) 48.0) 49.9 1.8) 14 O.7] 3.9 
1915 to 1919...| 35, 073 25, 89 4,016 4, 130) -2 8 382,302) 14 16 £5] 25 
1920 to 1924__ 37, 891 22; +98 3,214) 3,334) -2 .9 28.3) 29.4 1.2 6.806 6.4) 24 
~ Srcikermt 6, 454 i | 3 9 6.1 27.2) 8-625) BO 
} m } | i } 
Puddling mills 
| | | BF PE PF ee 
0 1917 to 1919___ 8, 440) 4 1 1, 082! 1, 101 O23 -. 42.6) 43. 4) 0. 9) 0. 4) 0.6; 1.9 
1920 to 1924___ 4, 406'|_...... 9 797 Ee | -7 60. 3) 61. oe 20 ae ee 
_ Re L | eal 4 my | eR | 1.6) 63. 9  o es cm 1.2) 2.4 
i ) u 
Rod mills 
ep | | | \ 
1915 to 1919__ 15, 218 14) 70 1, 721 s 805) 0. 3) 1.5} 37.7) 39.5 18) L3) 0.5) 3.6 
6 1920 to 1924__| 14, 425 4, 387 982| 1, 0231 eA) 9) 22.7) 23.7) M.428.. .4@ 1 
ee 2, 828 7 127 35 a 7 lo. 0 15. 9 <a " fe 1.8 
| 
Sheet mills 
i iH } . i | 
| 1910 to 1914___| 128, 423) 88 308) 19, 262) 19, 658 0.2) .9 50.0) 51.1) 1.4, 0.6 0.6 2.6 
1915 to 1919__.| 104, 335) 37 172 1 10, 243) 1 5) 32.1) 32.7) oq] 3 4 1.5 
1920 to 1924 __ 121, 552 50 278| 12,479) 12, 807; a 8} 34.2) 35.1 . ae 6} 2.1 
TE. cisco 28, 247)| 7 "2 457, 2, 518 Hl 4 200) 29.7] 5 7 5 1.7 
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TABLE 2.—ACC IDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND S7 RF 
INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1924, FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS—Continued L 




















































































































| | . Accident frequency | | Accident Severity rates 
i] Number of cases rates (per 1,000,000 | (per 1,000 Rene! ex 
hours’ exposure) | posure) 
| Equiv- 
alent || ‘es "ee 
Period | in | Per- | Tem- Per- |'Tem- i] | Per- | Ten 
fae year | ma- po- - ma-| po- | | ma- po 
workers | nent | rary o- nent} rary | To- || nent) r 
Death! dis- | dis- | tal |}Death) gis.| ais- | tal | Death) gin aie | 1° 
abil- | abil- abil-| abil- l, abil-| abil 
ity ity ity | ity 1 | ity | it 
| Tube mills 
HPS popes SR NS oe OE aT 
1910 to 1914.___| 73, 338 36; 249 8, 623 8, 908) 0.2) 1.1) 39.2) 40.5]! 1.0} 0.7) 0.5 29 
1915 to 1919. | 75, 108! 381 178 4, 825, 5, 041) 2.8} 244/224) 10.5) 3! is 
1920 to 1924._.| 104, 577) 45} 268, 6,815, 7, 128) 1) .9 2.71227) 8 6 4! 19 
ie 22, 655 14) 68; 1,185, 1, 267) -2) 1.0 17.2) 18.4) 1.2) .6) 3 24 
| i | tote | -) 
| Unclassified rolling mills 
| | {] | | i 
1910 to 1914.__| . 104, s20] 82) 300 21,501; 21,943) 03] 1.2 71.8) 73. 3| 1.7] 1.1) 0.9 37 
1915 to 1919... my 696} 53) 218| 12, 644; 12,915) 2 7} 41.0 41.9 1. 0} 5 6) 21 
1920 to 1924_- 09, 555)) 55} 5) 12, 631) 13, 027| -2| 1.0) 38.4) 39.6) 1.0) 1,1) 6 2 
1924... .---| ‘2, 064) os 193 es Ge 1.9 83. 5) 49 1.0 1.3.6 28 
' = . } Te ety tatalwear i _ 4 Pai | | 
Fabrication 
ie tol | | | Bok | 
1910 to 1914...) 108, 538), 98) 425, 25, 506} 26,020) 0.3) 1.3) 78.3) 79.9) 1.7) O98 Os 34 
1915 to 1919___| 80, 985 59 163} 13,195; 13, 417 2} 2) (54. 3) 55. 2! i ae 6] 2.6 
1920 to 1924.._| 89, 880) 47| 269! 13,879} 14,195, -2| 1.0) 51.5) 527} 1.0 .8 6) 24 
> gpeamene s | 10,626) 5} + —63)—«1, 787 1, 85 | 1-0 28.3 20.4)) 5) 28) 2) I 
ey i} } j J ion 
Forge shops 
| . er ee mi 
Hl j | { ' | 
1910 to 1914...| 6, 249) 8 19 1,080) 1, 107/) 0. 4| 1.0 57. 6 59. 0} 2.6 0.6) 0.7) 39 
1915 to 1919__.! 12, 667/| 9} 45, 2,189) 2, 243), -2} 1.2) 57.6, 59.0) 1.4 1.1) 19 34 
1920 to 1924...| 8901)" 4! 34) 1,596] 1,634) 1) 1.3) 59.8 61.2) .9 1.2) .9 3.0 
ba i eee 2; eee. woo 9) 567 ~~ eee 1.3 83. 2 5 ae 1. 5) 1.2) 27 
| } 
Wire drawing 
| | | al en ad as 
1910 to 1914-__- 59, 481) 21 383} 11,504) 11, 908)! 0. 1 2.1} 63.5} 65. 7) 0.7; 1.9) 0.6) 3.2 
1915 to 1919_.- 52, 666 || 12 321 6,912) 7, 245} «1; 2.0} 43.7] 45.8 5 1.6 F 2.6 
1920 to 1924...|. 62, 614!) ll 250; 4,246 4, 507) -1) 1.3} 22.6) 24.0 4 1.5 4] 23 
SS eae i, 367 pan a 44 71 765}|..--..- 1.3) 20, 5| 21,8]|....... 1.8 2.1 
1} | = 
Electrical department 
1910 to 1914__- 14, 921 33 48; 1,957) 2, oe! 0. 8 1.1) 45, 2 47.1 4.6) 1.2) 0.5) 6.3 
1915 to 1919__- 16, 023 46 40; 1,851 1, 937 a. -8} 38.5) 40.3 5.7) 1.0 5} 7.2 
1920 to 1924___ 19, 339 2B 21 1, 14] 1, 185 4 -4; 19.7) 20.5 24 .3 3 v 
Re 3, 989 7 6 171 184 - 6 8 14. 3) 15.4 3.5 4 3) 5.2 
Mechanical department 
1910 to 1914__- 97, 161) 1041 392} 17,794) 18, 202 aval 1.3} 61.0) 62.7 2. 1| 1,1 0.8 1.0 
1915 to 1919_._| 154, 846 154) 492; 18,556) 19, 202 3, 1.1) 39.9) 41.3 2.0) 1. a & ) 
1920 to 1924.._| 162,121] 138] 366} 10,996, 11, 510 3) 8} 22.6] 23.7 17) 47 (#4) 28 
Se iiiceentienaiton 31, - 29 80; 1,855) 1, 964) 3) .8) 17.8) 18.9 1, y , . 3} 2.6 
} ) 
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Taste 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1924, FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS—Continued 
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yg | 
7 Accident frequency | Accident severity rates 
Number of cases || rates (per 1,000,000 | (per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
| hours’ exposure) posure) 
Equiv- tt 
, alent | | 
Period in Per- | Tem- | Per-| Tem- Per-,| Tem- 
full-year, ma- po- ma-| po- ma-| po- 
workers || Death| nent | rary To- | Death nent} rary | To- || Death nent) rary | To- 
| dis- | dis- tal | dis- | dis- | tal dis- | dis- | tal 
abil- | abil- | abil-| abil- | abil-| abil- 
| | ity | ity | | ity | ity | ity | ity 
Power houses 
CS re A eee ee ae | 
1910 to 1914..-| 8, 083 6} 2 544! 571| 0.2} 0.9) 22.4) 23.5 1.5) 08} 0.3) 26 
1915 to 1919_-- 13, 219 27 21 739) 787 || ve 5) 18.6; 19.8 4.1 6 3} 5.0 
1920 to 1924__ 18, 878 17 18 638! 673 || -3}) 3) 11.3) 11.9 a Zoe io) 2.3 
~ Aa a9 4, 511 5} 68} = 157] «170 i 6) 116/126) 22) 6 3 3.0 
—_ : ! aa ee SPL j 
Yards 
| “a | l ] 
1910 to 1914...) 55,982) 112) 243) 8, 112) 8, 467|| 0.7] 1.5: 48.6) 50.8 4.0| 1.4] 0.6 6.0 
1915 to 1919..-| 53, 890)) 106 258 5, 685 6, 049 | -7| 1.6; 35.2) 37.5 3.9} 1.6 .6 61 
1920 to 1924___ 42, 546) 53 125, 3, 190| 3, 366, -4, 1.0) 25.0) 26.4 2.55 1.2 4 4.1 
~~ Sa 8, 269], 10) 19) 617), GA ‘| H MHMH. 24 8 § 3.8 
‘ RE PY PERE | om 
Coke ovens 
eer A wa EO! BPR BES | 
1912 to 1914__- 13, 282)| 27 39 1, 651 1,7 “|| 0.7) 1 0) 41.4) 43.1 4.1) 1. 5) 0.6; 6.2 
1915 to 1919__- 28, 901); 66 445 2,095 2, 205) 8 ~5| 24.1) 25.4 4.6 5 4 «5.5 
1920 to 1924... 37, 409)| 26 45) 1,577 1, 648) Ay -4 14.1, 14,7 1.4 7 2) 2.3 
HOA.---nn--o-] 7,500) 15, 25H} * 278 4 7] 1.8) 124) 24) 9) 63) Bd 
Axle works 
| Pacd Fink Ueda ‘al oo 
1919 to 1914__- 1, 326) 2 1 438) 444 0.5) 1.0) 110. 1/111. 6) 3.0} 21 1.6) 6.7 
1915 to 1919...| 2, 467||_.-. a. i - iia .5) 45.7) 46.2)|.....-. 1.2, .7] 19 
1920 to 1924___ 2, 764) 2 1 175 178 2 ies 4 1) 21. 5 1.4) @) + eS 
8 LO 516 1 1 22 2 6] 6) 14.2) 15,4 | 3.9) 62) 3 4.3 
Car wheels 
ola a | 
1912 to 1914___ 2, 367| 3 15 609 627 0.44 2.1 885. a 88. 3) 2. 5 9.91 1. i 4.7 
1915 to 1919___ 5, 904) 7 18} 1,313 1, 338 | 4, 1.0 74.1) 75. 5) 2.44 .55 LO. 39 
1920 to 1924___ 5, 050) 3 10 595 608 | -2| .7| «39.3) 4. 2 LZ 44 -7| 2.3 
eee 1, 083) 1 3 137 141)) .3 y 42. | he 1.8 ee 8 2.9 
| | i (ee 
Docks and ore yards 
“4 : 
1911 to 1914...| 1, 2991 3} ul 130) usall_ asl 2 a 35.8/ 39.4] 4.6 2 ; 0. 8 8.2 
1915 to 1919.._| 1, 383]| 6 = 12 175 193 1.4 29) 422.465) 87) 41) .5) 13.3 
1920 to 1924...| 1,761) 4 12 57 73, 8) 23! 10.8) 189) 4.5) 5.8) .3| 10.6 
Se 340)}......- 4 12) Ee 5 aes SS | eee 14,4 3} 14.7 
i| | | | | 
Structural-steel erection 
— —-- — ae eer a ———— 
1912 to 1914 2, 157 | 26 ol - 788 4.0) 3.7] 114. 0:121.7 24. i 5.5 Ls 31.4 
1915 to 1919...| 4,979 | 45| 35 1,522! 1, 602 3.0} 2.3) 101.9/107.2\| 18.1) 26) 1.6) 223 
1920 to 1924...| 3, 726 29} 35) 1,026) 1,090 2.6} 3.1] 91.8) 97.5]} 15.6) 25) 1.8) 19.9 
me Ay neh 10 10 291) 311| 3.3) 3.3] 96. 1)102.7 19,8} 3.4) 1.9) 25.1 
eas 
' Less than 0. 05. 
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TABLE 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THEIRON AND STERL 













































































































































































INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1924, FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS—Continued 
——$—$$—$ sna ee YP ———<————— RS i — —— Ss = ————— ———— 
| Accident frequency || Accident severity rates 
Number of cases || rates (per 1,600,000 (per 1,000 hotirs’ o. 
| hours’ exposure) posure) i 
Equiv- i ‘” 
alent | H i. 
Period in | Per- | Tem- Per- |Tem- Per-|Tem-| 
eer | ma- po- . | ma-| po- ma-| po- | 
workers = nent | rary 0- nent; rary | To- nent} rary | To. 
}Death | dis | dis- | tal || Death /Gic) ‘Gis. | tat ||Deathy Gis | ic | 2 
| abil-| abil- ] abil-| abil- abil-| abil- | 
ity ity ity | ity ity | ity | 
&. ee ms B ie! Be | 
' ; 
Woven-wire fence 
1oi5to1919..| 7,311] =| az] a} 732 a] 23) a2} azal| os! a6 osl 2, 
1920 to 1924...| 6, 623]! 11 wm 399) 424) -1] 1.2} 20.1) 21.4 .3| 12 3 
Pian bncnceth- 1, 301)|--.-.-- 6 63) 69))------- | 1.5 16. 1 17 6| Aa Slade | 13 LS 
Nails and staples 
1915 to 1919__.| 9, 818!| 2o| 56 782) so] 0. 1 1.9| 26.5 23.5/| o4| ral o.3! 29 
1920 to 1924.__| 10, 890, 3} 37] 588| 628 -l] Ll 18.0) 19.2 6 1.0) .2) 13 
rece wee 1, 939)}....... |} 6 81) aaa 1.0} 13.9] 14.9)... LO) 2 12 
Hot mills 
1920 to 1924...| 30,018] | 11) 39] 3,223! 3,2731/ 0.1] 0.4] 35.8 36.3] a7! a4! os 16 
icciitewecs 5, 780)| a 7 634! 642| -1)  .4) 36.6) 37. 1)! 3} 45) 6) 4 
— - — = —_—_—-—_——_ --- — 
Unclassified 
1915 to 1919...| 293, 3201 237) 706, 30,612| 31,555 03] 0.8! 34.81 35.9) 1.6 1.3) 05! 34 
1920 to 1924.--| 425,704! 265) 1, 186, 40,275] 41, 736!| é 9 31.5) 32.6) 12) .9 5) 26 
SR...-<8- 93, 018)| 66, 285, 8,032) 8, 383) -2] 1.0) 28.8) 30.0) 14) .9 28 
TABLE 2.—TREND OF ACCIDENT RATES FOR 5-YEAR PERIODS IN SPECIFIED DE. 
PARTMENTS OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
Frequency raies 
J P : All | Heavy “ a 
Five-year period is Blast |Bessemer| Open ; - Plate Sheet 
ending— ee | furnaces jconverters| hearth F 7 — mills mills 
el. 69. 2 76.1 101.5 84. 2 60.1/ 61.0 69. 4 41 
| TASER is DORR 65. 1 67.7 | 79. 5 79. 5 61.5 57.0 60. 8 7.9 
RE I BRT 2.1 62. 4 92.3 78. 6 65. 1 51.7 55. 9 ‘9. 1 
Ore he ae 59. 2 62. 3 89.8 75.0 63. 6 46.1 49. 9 51.1 
2 SRE 53.3 50. 3 65. 0 67.6 59. 3 39. 4 44.7 48.1 
SR ce aeadiie ocitin dan 51.3 47.8 76.1 64.8 57.8 37.3 41.5 7.4 
_ ke. a 48. 2 44. 1 68 3 58.4 60. 4 32.1 36. 6 41.3 
RES SS Oa 43.6 40. 5 60. 7 53. 5 57.0 | 31.1 39. 8 35.8 
ae ate ARE 41.6 39. 0 57.7 50. 5 61.0 | 32.4 39. 2 32.7 
ERE gle 41.1 38.0 53.1 50. 2 61.0 | 31.4 38. 4 33.7 
SRE BOW 39. 5 36. 3. 47.0 44.8 63.1 | 29. 9 37.6 33.4 
GBs ccsccpesccecccea 36. 5 34. 0 39. 9 41.3 60. 4 27.6 36. 7 35.2 
URES. ane apes 34.9 32.9 30. 5 33.0 61.7 23.8 31.4 37.2 
ERE, Cae 33. 6 30. 7 24.9 32.9 62.7 21.2 29. 4 35.1 
Severity rates 
REELS ir at 5.0 10. 6 7.6 7.5 2.7 4.4 5.1 3.1 
| SRR TES 4.3 8.8 7.4 6.6 3.1 4.2 4.1 2.8 
ih acitigintonedabuenel 4.4 8.3 6.7 6.8 3.5 4.0 3.8 3.0 
ESRI RA abit 4.1 7.0 6.4 6. 6 3.6 3.6 3.9 2.6 
ity dilsicnonisn dite 3. 6 6. 2 5.3 5.8 3.3 3.4 3.1 2.2 
th ic ak 3.7 5.8 6.1 5.5 3.1 3.5 2.8 2.3 
Re eas 3.7 5. 6 7.1 5. 1 3.3 3.6 2.6 | 2.1 
| WR LLRs 3.5 5. 4 7.3 5.8 3.2 3.4 2.6 | 1.8 
SS iis cinanbecieteabblicstent 3.6 5.8 6.9 6.5 3.4 3.9 2.5 | 1.5 
ER... 3.5 5.7 6.3 6.3 3.2 3. 5 2.6 | 1.8 
| RES RGR: 3.4 5.7 5.4 5.8 3.2 3.3 2.5 | 1.7 
PPTs RES 3.1 5.5 4.2 5.3 2.7 2.9 2. 5 | 1.8 
RRR Rain eseaaee 3.0 5.0 3.2 4.2 2.7 2.4 2.4 | 1.9 
PR ccuatiinbibiens: 2.8 4.5 2.6 4.2 2.8 2.3 2.4 | 2.1 
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Effects and Treatment of Industrial Chemical Poisoning 


N ARTICLE in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Octo- 
A ber 22, 1925 (pp. 757-761), by Dr. William F. Boos, on the 
effects on workers of various industrial poisons, is based on 
his experience as a consultant in the diagnosis and treatment of chemi- 
o- cal and medical injuries sastained in a variety of industrial occupa- 
. tions. The cases referred to him include many in which the cause of 
the injury is not definitely known or in which there are certain 
yossible causes but the symptoms are not sufficiently like those seen 
in the past to warrant a definite diagnosis, as well as cases which have 
- not responded properly to the treatment used by the plant physician 
8 or the insurance company doctor. 
; From his experience with this class of cases the writer has concluded 
that the lack of chemical training on the part of the physicians 
treating these cases is the principal reason for the failure to obtain 
satisfactory results. That is, the recognition of a chemical injury 
and the subsequent treatment of such an injury requires a knowledge 
of the chemical behavior of the substance producing the injury. 
While it is recognized that it is probably impossible to secure for 
lant work physicians who are well-rounded chemists, still it is possi- 
ble for the physician in charge in a given industrial plant to become 
familiar with the chemical agents with which he has to contend, as 
usually they are quite limited in scope. In a chemical manufacturing 
plant, however, in which a variety of corrosive and poisonous products 
) are manufactured it is important that the physician shall be reall 
well trained in chemistry. If the physician is not so trained, intelli- 
gent cooperation between the plant physician and the chemical 
expert of the plant will bring about satisfactory results, as in every 
plant of any importance in which corrosive or poisonous chemical 
agents are meant actured or used there is a chemist, engineer, or some 
other person who has expert knowledge of the chemical behavior of 
the reagents used. Greater cooperation between the chemist or 
other technician, who is afraid to handle a case because it is medical, 
and the doctor, who attempts to cure a chemical injury without 
knowing how to neutralize the effects of the chemical or otherwise 
stop its action on the tissues, would result in more effective resulis 
in caring for the health of employees. 

In order to emphasize the importance of cooperation between 
doctor and chemist or engineer the writer gives his experience with 
a number of industrial poisonings which were referred to him largely 
as a result of the lack of such cooperation. 

One example is that of repéated, and serious chrome burns which 
had occurred among the employees of a chrome-tanning plant, 
where the plant doctor had, as is usual with practitioners in such 
cases, applied boric ointment, bandaged the parts, and sent the men 
home with instructions to report daily to have the dressings renewed. 
When chrome acid is spattered on the skin it penetrates very slowly 
and does not at first produce symptoms, but after about 24 hours 
there is a sensation of itching and burning, which grows steadily 
worse. When ointment is applied and the part bandaged, as was 
done in the plant in question, the removal of the chromic acid is 
effectually prevented, the latter continues to penetrate into the lower 
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layers of the skin, and at the end of a week the employee is sufferino 
agonies from multiple, deep chrome burns. 

In a chrome-tanning plant the employees subject to these burns 
are those who remove the skins from the chi.me bath (a mixture of 
dilute hydrochloric acid and bichromate of potash), placing them 
first in the washing machine and later in the “hypo” (sodium thio- 
sulphate) bath. Reshune to a question as to whether men whi 
handled the skins after they had been through the hypo bath ever 
—— chrome burns, the superintendent of the mB answered 
in such a way as to indicate that he knew that the hypo solution 
immediately neutralizes the chromic acid, rendering it harmless, 
It had not oceurred to him, however, to tell the doctor about it and 
the hypo solution, the most efficient neutralizer known when the 
burns are in the early stages, was not used because chrome burns 
were thought to be a medical injury. In the later stages, however, 
when the burn is deep, painful, and very terder, other treatment is 
required. 

Nitrous-fume poisoning in munitions plants was frequently met 
with during the war. The active namale of nitrous fumes is NO.,, 
an acid gas which when first inhaled causes coughing, choking, pain 
in the chest, and the expectoration of yellow-tinged sputum. These 
symptoms subside after the exposure stops, but after a short time 
there are sudden violent symptoms of respiratory disease followed by 
progressive edema of the lungs with a probable fatal outcome. In 
some instances there is recovery from the initial edema but pneu- 
monia develops within 24 to 36 hours. Many of the pneumoiia 
cases die, the outcome being a matter of individual resistance as there 
is practically nothing which can be done in the way of treatment 
after the edema begins. However, it is said that if the condition is 
recognized at the start and the person is made to inhale ammonia 
gas, recovery will take place in almost every instance. The present 
method of treatment with the inhalator and oxygen is said to be 
useless, as it is necessary to provide an agent which will stop at once 
the action of the nitric and nitrous acids which are formed in the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory tract, and ammonia gas is the 
only agent which will do this. This treatment should be used for 
poisoning from most acid gases and vapors, such as chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, and sulphur dioxide. It should not be used for poisoning 
from hydrocyaniec acid, the effects of which are not due to any iri- 
tant acid properties but to specific action on the respiratory center 
which causes paralysis of respiration. In case of poisoning from thus 
chemical, artificial respiration should be used as long as the victim 
is still breathing. Removal to fresh air and artificial respiration 
should also be used in cases of benzol poisoning. al 

Turpentine poisoning is said to be an important form of industrial 

oisoning because it is so frequently diagnosed as lead. poisoning. 

wo cases of poisoning occurred in a plant manufacturing automo- 
bile bodies, the symptoms being extreme pallor, nausea, vomiting, 
abdominal cramps, and a form of neuritis. ese men were employed 
in spraying a black varnish or finish on the automobile bodies and 
because of this fact their cases had been diagnosed as lead poisoning, 
although the most typical signs of lead poisoning were not present. 
Analysis of the materials used by the men in spraying showed that 
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: there was no lead in the spraying material, and it developed later that 
the superintendent knew that the spraying material was lead-free and 
er: had been much puzzled to know how the men came in contact with 
of lead, although he had accepted the diagnosis without question. 
mM The lack of a knowledge of chemistry is particularly serious in 
1 eases of acid and alkali burns as they grow steadily worse under the 
10 ysual treatment of carron oil or boric ointment. Either of these 
‘3 preparations forms a coating which prevents the removal of corrosive 
d noisons, With the result that the destructive penetration of the skin 
n continues. In these cases questioning of the laborers is of little use 
as they frequently work with both acids and alkalies and do not even 
d know the names of the reagents. It is therefore necessary for the 
¢ doctor to find out for himself what caused the burn and this can be 
. done by applying bits of moist litmus paper, both red and blue, to 
’ thewound. Ifthe paper turnis red, the injured part should be bathed 
’ or soaked in a 5 per cent solution of bicarbonate of soda, and if it 
turns blue a 3 per cent solution of acetic acid is used. When the 
neutralizing wash has thoroughly penetrated the wound, the bandage 
and ointment should be used. 

Alkali wounds are more apt to give trouble than acid wounds, because the 
natural alkalinity of the tissues tends to neutralize the action of an acid agent; 
then, too, the acid albuminate which is formed is difficultly soluble and, in time, 
y | checks the further progress of the acid into the tissues; while alkalies, on the 
other hand, form very soluble alkali albuminates, which do not interfere with the 
continued penetrating action of the alkali into the defenseless tissues. For 
this reason alkali wounds must be bathed a very long time, and preferably with 
occasional change of the dilute acetic acid. When the latter is not available, 
equal parts of vinegar and water will do just as well. 

Dermatitis in a very persistent form which resembles eczema is fre- 
quently found among polishers and finishers of leather shoes. This is 
due to alkaline agents which are present in the finish or dressing, the 
one used for patent leather shoes being the worst. A dilute solution 
of acetic hid should be used occasionally as a wash for the hands of 
such workers. Oxalic acid, which is often present in dressings and 
bleaching fluids, produces a dry scaly dermatitis of a very persistent 
character. As it is practically as injurious for canvas and leather 
as for the human skin, the writer believes that its use should be 
discontinued altogether. 

Cyanide solutions used in the jewelry and watchmaking trade 
and in silver plating cause localized burns but more frequently an 
eczema-like eruption of the skin of the hands, arms, and even of the 
face. The involvement of the face is due to rubbing the face when 
the hands have been in the solution and it is likely to produce a very 
persistent dermatitis. This condition is usually diagnozed as eczema 
and the usual method of treating the lesions with an alkaline wash 
tends to intensify the action of the cyanide. As in all cases of alkali 
burns, dilute solution of acetic acid should be used to neutralize the 
cyanide. 

Phenol burns require prompt attention, but there is nothing which 
will neutralize the action of the phenol. Washing the affected parts 
with water has no effect on account of its slight solubility in water, 
but as it is very soluble in alcohol this can be used to advantage in 
removing the Shansl. Phenol is absorbed readily by the skin, and if 
a large area has been covered death may result from its action on 
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the central nervous system though the local action on the skin jy 
such cases may be very slight. 

Trade anaphylaxis may develop in a variety of trades, the syyp p- 
toms being similar to those of hay fever. The cause of this condition 
is the sensitiveness of certain workers to the proteids in the material 
with which they work. M<éllers and bakers may be sensitive to the 
cust from wheat or rye flour, leather workers to the dust from some 
special kind of leather, carpenters and cabinetmakers to the dust of 
various kinds of wood, mattress makers to the horse dandruff in thp 
horsehair, and wool sorters to the sheep’s dandruff in raw wool. [y 
cases where such symptoms develop among workers in a dusty 
ciabis, Iaptie trade anaphylaxis should always be considered as 


possible cause. 
———_ ———-0-0-0- ge - 


Accident Prevention in Foundries 


HE principal causes of accidents in foundries, and methods of 
guarding me such accidents form the subject of an article 
in Safety Engineering, September, 1925 (pp. 135-139), by 

H. A. Rowlands. | 

A study of 479 minor accidents occurring in 24 malleable-iron foun- 
dries in 1924 showed that 34 per cent were burns, 25 per cent bruises 
15 per cent lacerations, 13 per cent eye injuries, 8 per cent strains, 
and 5 per cent miscellaneous, while of the major injuries 35 per cen! 
were due to drop-hammer operations, 20 per cent were burns, and 1) 
per cent falls. These records came principally from foundries han- 
dling light work, but foundries making heavier products, except those 
in which the lifting must be done by cranes, would show a higher 
percentage of accidents due to sprains. 

Burns in foundries from hot metal are most frequently due to moist 
pouring floors and moist floors under cupolas; obstructed floors over 
which molten lead is carried; obstructed gangways and aisles where 
molders walk; defective cables on cranes and hoists; and unsecured 
bails on ladles carrying molten metal. To avoid this last class of 
accidents, bails on ladles should be locked in a vertical position dur- 
ing transportation and should be inspected daily, as the trunnions o! 
the ladles, if worn, may permit so much play in oarins that the latch 
will open of its own accord when the ladle is picked up or set upon 
the ground. 

The principal causes of lacerations in foundries are fins on castings: 
as these can not be eliminated, it is necessary for the foundryman io 
protect his hands, and for this purpose leather hand pads which pro- 

ect the palm of the hand but allaw free use of the fingers are prefer- 

able to gloves. Tap rods, which are usually pointed, are another 
cause of lacerations. These are frequently thrown carelessly around 
the floor at furnaces and the extremely sharp points hidden in the 
sand may be run into by persons walking around the furnaces, with 
the result that the shoe is penetrated, causing serious injury. ‘This 
class of accidents may iil be avoided by proper piling or placing 
of the rods. 

Immediate medical attention is of course necessary for both burns 
and lacerations to prevent infections, and in cases where no hospital 
is maintained at the plant the writer recommends the practice of in- 
structing some of the workmen in the use of Dakin solution at its 
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proper strength and freshness for moist dressings to be applied to the 
injury, it Leing part of the duty of each workman to see that the 
dressings are kept wet. 

Sprains and strains are caused usually by lifting or stumbling, not 
necessarily from heavy loads, since severe strains may be caused by 
ght loads improperly lifted or carried. It is of great importance in 
ithe foundry, therefore, that workers should be taught how to lift so 
3s to reduce the danger of strain as much as possible. The value of 
jhysical examinations is pointed out in this connection, as many men 
ave thin abdominal wall structure, which renders them liable to 
hernia, While others have more or less hernial development. In 
general, such men should not be pnproyer in a foundry at heavy 
work, but in case they are employed they should be examined at 
frequent intervals and protection given by such supports as may be 
advised by the doctor. 

Carelessness in storing material is the principal cause of bruises, 
and a marked reduction in foot and hand bruises may be secured in 
the foundry if material is stored in low vertical piles on firm ground. 
Uneven loads and overloads on trucks and core racks cause many 
serious foot injuries through the material falling to the ground. 

Although the use of goggles in foundries in general is commended 
by the writer, the protection of molders’ eyes from hot metal burns 
by the use of goggles is said to be a failure where men have to carry 
ion in hand ladles, as the steam-covered lenses obscure vision so 
that the use of goggles induces stumbling and falling. 

Among the other large contributors to accidents in the foundry 
are: Drop hammers, grinding wheels, cranes, scaffold planks, shovels, 
and sheave blocks. Drop hammers have been protected by devices 
which would seem to give perfect security to the operator, but a 
majority of the serious accidents in a foundry occur on these machines. 
Although both hands of the operator are required to release levers, 
the worker is likely to reach his hand out suddenly to adjust some 
part of the work which gets out of place, with the result that the 
fingers or hands are crushed. In order to give perfect protection, 
some safety device must be found which will prevent the hammer 
from descending if an operator’s hand is released from a lever at any 
time before the head has reached the anvil. While the number of 
accidents on grinding wheels have been reduced, the factors still 
contributing to such accidents are inner flanges of wheels not fas- 
tened to shaft, surface speeds not checked periodically, and lack of 
adequate hood protection. In the latter case the fault is not so much 
in the hood proper as in the so-called “adjustable cap piece’’ which 
requirs being adjusted to the wear of the wheel. Since operators 
freque:: thy will not stop work to adjust the cap pieces, they are of 
little value as guards. As cranes are a source of accidents of the 
more serious kind, they require experienced openstors and careful 
inspection of limit switches, cables, and hooks. Sheave blocks should 
be protected with sides extending above the top of the wheel instead 
of stopping a short distance above the center. This prevents catch- 
ing the fingers between the rope and the wheel when hooking on to 
& load and prevents many cases of crushed and amputated fingers. 
_ While much has been done toward safeguarding machinery, there 
is still much to be done in educating workmen to take advantage of 
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the safeguards installed for their protection. A recent survey of the 
finger accidents in New York State showed that 61 per cent occurred 
to operators who were temporarily running machines without guards 
and 17 per cent occurred while the operators were cleaning machines 
while they were in motion. . ‘ 


Lead Regulations of Western Australia ' 
A CTING under powers conferred by the factories and shops act 


of 1920, the governor of Western Australia issued, early in the 

year, an order in council enforcing strict regulations in 4]] 
factories in which lead or its poisonous compounds are used. Ip 
every such factory the employer must provide and maintain in good 
order a lavatory adequate in size and equipment, supplied with hot 
and cold water, clean towels renewed daily, suiiiredien, and soap, 
and so arranged that a warm douche for the face, neck, and arms 
can be taken. Each worker must be allowed 10 minutes for washing 
before each mealtime and before the time for closing work, and facili- 
ties are to be supplied for washing out the mouth. A suitable and 
comfortably furnished room, supplied with means for warming food 
and boiling water, must be maintained in which all employees may 
eat their meals, and no one is te be allowed to eat elsewhere in the 
factory. 

The employer is to provide suitable overalls, head coverings, and 
respirators, which, when not in use, must be stored in a suitable place 
not within the factory. Overalls, respirators, and head coverings are 
to be washed every week, and those used in the stoves must be 
washed daily. They are to be worn by every personengaged in white 


beds, emptying chambers, rollers, washbecks, or grinding, setting, or 
drawing stoves, packing, paint mixing, handling dry lead con- 
pounds, or in any other work involving exposure to dust of any lead 
compounds. 

The employer must provide suitable places, adjacent to the wash 
room, for the employees’ clothing not in use during working hours. 
It must have at least 6 square feet of floor space for each _— 


employed ; hooks or pegs for hanging clothes must not be less than 18 
inches apart; and arrangements must be made for drying clothes, if 
wet. 

The floors of the factory must be cleaned each day, after being 
thoroughly dampened. 

Every employee in such a factory must be examined by the com- 
missioner of public health or some medical practitioner appointed by 
him, at intervals of not longer than one calendar month. The exam- 
iner may order the suspension from work of any person examined by 
him, and no person so suspended shall be reemployed without the 
sanction of a medical practitioner. Every employee who perceives 
in himself symptoms of lead poisoning is to notify the employer at 
once. The employer is to keep career record of all employees, with 
details as to date and particulars of any notification from an employee 
that he believes himself to be suffermg from lead poisoning. Any 
breach of these regulations is punishable by a fine of not exceeding 
five pounds. 








1 Western Australian Industrial Gazette, May 21, 1925, p. 8. 
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The foregoing regulations (including the penai regulations) shall also apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to and in respect of every factory where white lead, red lead, 
jitharge, or any other compound of lead is manufactured or produced, and to 
and in respect of the employees in and occupiers of any such factory. 

These regulations shall apply to all factories in which lead or any poisonous 
compound of lead is used, with the following exceptions, that is to say: Printing 
and typesetting; paint shops; plumbing and sheet-metal works; potteries; tile 
works; engineering and electrical appliance factories; and brass and other metal 
foundries. 






——__—_—-0¢-0-¢-——____—___ 
Industrial Accidents in Finland in 1921 
Ts latest statistics relating to industrial accidents in Finland 








relate to the year 1921, and are given in a recent report of the 
Finnish Central Statistical Bureau.! 

There were 13,024 accidents to workers in Finland in 1921, of 
which 12,528 occurred in insured enterprises and 496 in State em- 
ployment. In private enterprise the number of accidents per 1,000 
workers was 57.6, in the State’s employ 15.9, and in both private and 
State employment the rate was 52.3 per 1,000. 

The distribution of accidents according to result is shown in the 
following table: 


ACCIDENTS TO INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN FINLAND IN 1921, BY RESULT OF INJURY 
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! Permanent disability is disability continuing for over 120 days; temporary disability is disability for 
not exceeding 120 days. 





Of the accidents occurring in 1921, 1.1 per cent resulted in death, 
12 per cent in permanent disability, and 86.9 per cent in temporary 
disability. In the cases of temporary disability, 30.3 per cent were 
minor injuries with disability lnotiane less than 3 days. About 91 
per cent of the injuries resulting in death, 83 per cent of the perma- 
nent injuries, and 85 per cent of the temporary injuries were to men. 

The number of mi Abe WD lost per full-time worker was greatest 
in ay a industry, with 38.359 days lost, and in mining, with 25.766 
days lost. 

The total amount of compensation paid,in 1921 was 7,299,516 
marks,? as against 5,710,603 marks in 1920,’ 
















Prohibition of Use of White Phosphorus in Palestine 


CCOR DING to Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), 

October 5, 1925 (p. 4), an ordinance became effective August 

1, 1925, in Palestine which prohibits the manufacture, sale, or 
importation of matches made with white phosphorus. 





' Finland. Statistiska Centralbyran. Olycksfallen i arbetet Ar 1921, Helsingfors, 1925, 
* Mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Report of Wyoming Workmen's Compensation Department 


HE ninth annual report of the Workmen’s Compensatioy 
Department of the State of Wyoming covers the calendar yes; 
1924. There is included with it the second report of the Wyo. 

ming Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund for the same period. 7 

Compensation to injured workmen of this State 1s administered 
exclusively through the State accident fund, maintained by premiu 
assessments on the employers of the State. These premiums ¢oy- 
stitute a general fund from which certain percentages are regularly 
paid to a reserve fund, which may be pa upon in case of need to 
supplement current premium income. The law of this State differs 
from the laws of most compensation States in making settlements 
for all cases except those of temporary disability on a lump-sum basis. 
This results in the immediate absorption of catastrophes with no 
distribution through the succeeding years, their full effect being 
manifested during the year of their occurrence. Serious accidents in 
a certain mine in 1923 resulted in a considerable reduction in the 
general fund, though the reserve fund made a gain during the year. 
In the same mine a serious catastrophe semaieill in 1924, resulting in 
20 death awards, while for 14 of the fatalities of the preceding year 
supplemental awards were required. This made a heavy draft for 
fatal cases during the year, the total amounting to $224,470.71. Of 
this sum $144,038.18 was paid for coal-mine accidents. Permanent 
total disability, likewise settled on a lump-sum basis, called fo 

ayments of $32,331.08, while for permanent partial disability, aiso 
ump sum, payments aggregated $143,518.44. For temporary to‘a! 
Snabillier; partly lump sum, partly monthly awards, expenditure: 
aggregated $275,656.18. The latter item included $107,163.51 for 
medical and hospital services. 

The total disbursements for the year on account of injuries was 
$666,915.71, while receipts from employers amounted to but $451,- 
366.57. The situation necessitated a transfer from the reserve fun, 
amounting to $157,043.26. These receipts and disbursements lef! 
a balance in the general fund of $66,460.22 as against $142,730.46 at 
the beginning of the year. The reserve fund likewise suffered 
a reduction from $476,828.79 to $341,000, the total balance for the 
two funds aggregating $407,460.22. For four years past disburse. 
ments have exceeded receipts, a condition that obviously can not 
continue. 

The report presents a summary of receipts and disbursements 
classified as to industries, from which it is possible to determime whic! 
industries are failing to meet the expenses of their accidents. 1 /its 
in the boiler-repairs group there was paid out on orders of awards 
during the year 1924 the sum of $15,089.41, while premiums receive 
amounted to but $741.20. In building work. receipts were $21,475.0: 
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and payments $37,317.07; in coal mines, receipts, $118,933.88, pay- 
nents, $255,664.23; logging, receipts, $11,658.45, payments, $20, 
05.71; railroad construction, receipts, $5,008.03, payments, $f3,- 
116.88; steel structural works, receipts, $15,846.29, payments, 
345,809.04. The coal industry paid 26 per cent of the total premiums 
and required 88 per cent of the total awards. The oil industry paid 
36 per cent of the total premiums and required 24 per cent of the total 
awards. .Other industries collectively practically balanced, pre- 
miums and awards each amounting to 38 per cent of the total. 

Supplemental awards were made in 714 cases of all classes during 
the year, and original awards in 1,757. Of the first class, 45 were fatal 
cases, and 88 original awards were made for death. These numbers 
are excessively high in proportion to the general accident distribution, 
but the disproportion between income and outgo in several of the 
more hazardous occupations is suggestive of a possibly desirable 
revision of rates. 





—_— ———— ~~ e< oe 





Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of Porto Rico, 1925 


N ARTICLE appearing in the Monruty Lasor Review for 
October, 1925 (pp. 106-121), presented a report of workmen’s 
compensation legislation for the year 1925 with the exception 

of Porto Rico, for which data were not then available. The law of 
that jurisdiction was extensively amended by act No. 102 of the 
legislative session of 1925, partly by way of liberalization, and partly 
with the effect of restrictions. Coming uncer the latter head is the 
limitation of compensation for disease or sickness to a designated list 
of 15 occupational diseases, corresponding closely to the British 
schedule. festesd of no waiting time, a waiting time of seven days 
is established; no claim will be acted on without written application 
within one year of the date of accident, or death. Death benefits to 
foster parents and other near relatives reasonably dependent are 
limited to $2,000 maximum and $1,000 minimum instead of double 
those amounts as before. 

Amendments of liberalizing effect are those bringing farm laborers 
within the scope of the law. Over against this extension of coverage 
may be set a provision excluding employees “‘ whose labor is of a mere.y 
accidental character’’—an expression that may be the equivalent 
of the common phrase “casual employment” in many State laws, - 
Employees of employers not included in the insurance established 
by the act are abs expressly excluded. There was an increase of 
weekly maximum compensation from $12 to $15, and an increase of the 
maximum compensation for total disability from disease from $3,000 
to $4,000 and of the minimum from $1,000 to $2,000. A schedule of 
awards for permanent partial disability fixes the amount payable 
therefor, the sums ranging from $35 to $2,000. The total maximum 
payment for permanent partial disability is fixed at $2,000 instead 
of $2,500 as formerly. Within this limit additional compensation 
may be given in case of permanent partial disability from disease. 

Various changes of a procedural nature were enacted relative to 
Medical examinations and reports, appeals, payment of insurance, 
étc. The workmen’s relief commission, whieh administers the law, 
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was given a third permanent member, designated as vice chairing, 
The three members of the permanent committee retain their functioy, 
as to the determination of cases of temporary disability and perma. 
nent partial disability. The full board meets at least once a week {, 
receive the reports of the committee, which may receive reconsidery. 
tion on appeal on petitions made within 30 days. The salary of {hp 
chairman was increased to $4,000, that of the other members of the 
permanent committee being fixed at $3,000 each. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Sweden in 1922 ! 


institution in 1922 as against 41,864 in 1921. The number of 

full-time workers covered by the compulsory accident insur- 
ance laws of Sweden in 1922 was 1,318,416 (128,644 State employees. 
388,870 employed by “small” employers, and 800,902 by «| 
emploreel- 


fhe were 48,573 accidents reported to the State insurance 


arge”’?2 


he number of accidents sustained by State employees was 6,471 § 


in 1922 as against 4,635 in 1921. 

Of the accidents in 1922, 2,157 resulted in disability and 394 in 
death. 

The total cash compensation paid out for the 42,102 accidents in 
private employment under compulsory accident insurance was 
11,900,000 kronor*® of which 8,200,000 kronor was for disability, 
2,100,000 kronor for death benefits, and 1,600,000 for sickness 
benefits. 

Of the 2,157 cases of disability 484 were caused by work machines— 
circular saws causing 214 cases of disability and 10 deaths costing 
959,000 kronor. 


Old-Age Pensions in Uruguay * 


REPORT of the treasury committee of the Uruguayan Chamber 
A of Representatives shows that from the opening of the oflice in 
March, 1919, to the close of 1924, 27,633 old-age pensions were 
granted, 22,144 of which are still in effect. | 
It is interesting to note the rapid increase in the expenditures for 
these pensions during the period covered. In 1919, the payments 
amounted to 161,885 pesos,’ in 1920, to 606,578 pesos; in 1921, to 
1,239,096 pesos; in 1922, to 1,672,361 pesos; in 1923, to 2,040,843 
pesos; and in 1924, to 2,224,385 pesos. 
In May, 1925, the number of pensioners had increased to 22,400, 
while 3,400 additional claims were being considered. 





1 Data are from Sweden, Socialdepartementet, Riksférsikringsanstalten, Olycksfall i arbete 4r 1922, 
Stockholm, 1925; Féreningen for arbetarskyd, Arbetarskyddet No. 9, 1925 

? Employers with five workers or over. 

§ Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 

* La Mafiana, Montevideo, May 13, 1925. 

5 Peso at par=$1.0342; exchange rate varies. 
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Present Status of Minimum Wage Legislation 


By LinpLeY D. Cuiark, or THe Unrrep Srares Bureau or LAsor Sratistics 


HE Supreme Court of the United States, on October 19, 
7 1925, in a memorandum decision, affirmed the judgment 
of the United States District Court for the District of 
Arizona holding the minimum wage law of that State unconstitutional. 
\. Sardell, a merchant in Nogales, Ariz., had in his employ four 
yomen working under a contract calling for less than $16 per week 
yages. The minimum wage law of that State, enacted in 1917 and 
amended in 1923, fixed $16 as the necessary cost of living and made 
it an offense to pay any female in designated employments a less 
amount. Sardell insisted that to pay the minimum would ruin his 
business, but the State authorities undertook to enforce the act, and 
he sought an injunction. As indicated, the district court took the 
position that the law was unconstitutional and granted the injunction 
prayed for. On appeal to the Supreme Court the judgment of the 
jistrict was affirmed on the authority of the decision holding the 
ninmum wage law of the District of Columbia unconstitutional 
(Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (1923), 261 U. S. 525, 43 Sup. Ct. 394; 
se Montuty Lasor Review, May, 1923, pp. 134-143). Mr. 
Justice Holmes, who dissented from the opinion in the Adkins case, 
‘requests that it be stated that his concurrence is solely upon the 
eround that he regards himself bound by the decision in Adkins v. 
Children’s Hospital.” Mr. Justice Brandeis, who took no part 
in the decision in that case, expressed his dissent in the instant case 
but without opinion (46 Sup. Ct. 22). 

The result of this decision is to uphold the position taken by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas in Topeka Laundry Co. v. Court of Indus- 
trial Relations (237 Pac. 1041), noted in the Montrnuity LasBor 
Review for October (pp. 133, 1384). The court was there divided 
four to three as to the controlling effect of the action of the Supreme 
Court in the Adkins case, the minority taking the position that the 
Supreme Court was acting as the court of last resort in the District 
of Columbia in regard to local legislation rather than enouncing 
principles controlling in the States generally. That this stand was 
not correct is sufficiently indicated by the position taken by the 
Supreme Court in applying the arguments and conclusions in the 
Adkins case to the case of a State law without distinction or argument 
of any kind. In other words, the declared invalid interference with 
the right to contract, as depriving persons of their property without 
ue processes of law, is no less fatal when enacted by a State for its 
citizenship than when enacted by the United States Congress in 
behalf of the District of Columbia. 

It may be noted that two types of compulsory law have been thus 
considered, one, that of the District of Columbia, where the determi- 
nation of the wage rate rested with a commission, and the other, 
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that of Arizona, where the legislature itself fixed the amount. Thoro 
remains the type of advisory or recommendatory law such as exis 
only in Massachusetts out of the entire group of 12 States hayin. 
minimum wage laws. Legislation of this type has been enacted jp 


17 jurisdictions including the District of Columbia and Porto Rje, 
but the laws of Colorado and Nebraska were never put into effec 
while that of Texas was repealed after a brief history. The constity 
tions of Louisiana and Ohio have been so amended as to authorize 
the enactment of minimum wage laws, but none was ever enacte(. 
The courts of Porto Rico promptly accepted the decision in the 
Adkins case as controlling, while the United States District Cow; 
for the Western District of Wisconsin ruled that the decision in the 
Adkins case made it impossible for the Wisconsin statute to regulate 
the wages of adult females (Folding Furniture Works (Inc.) ». Ind. 
Com., 300 Fed. 991). The Supreme Court of Minnesota subsequeni|; 
held, however, that the law of that State was valid in its application 
to minors (Stevenson v. St. Claire, 201 N. W. 629). Prior to the 
Adkins decision, the supreme courts of five States had upheld their 
minimum wage laws, and none had declared one unconstitutional. 

It is too early to report the methods that will be adopted in suc 
important States as California, Oregon, and Washington, from 
which no report of legal action has been received. It would seem 
obvious that any continued activity by the commissions and ac- 
ceptance of the orders issued by them would be merely at sufferance 
and that any refusal or disobedience would be without possibility o: 
punishment. A suggested line of argument, based on the fact that 
the Supreme Court had sustained the 10-hour law of Oregon (Bunt- 
ing v. Oregon, 243 U. S. 426, 37 Sup. Ct. 435) largely on the ground 
that the legislature had declared such law to be in the interest of the 
health and well-being of its citizens, and that the supreme court of 
the State had sustained the law for like reasons, is probably too 
slight a basis for hope. The minimum wage law of that State was 
similarly bottomed on a declaration of policies by the legislature ani 
fortified by a favorable decision by the supreme court. However, 
in view of the distinction drawn between the regulation of hours 
and the regulation of wage rates in the Adkins case, it does not 
seem probable that even such reinforcement can save the Oregon law 
as an exception to the apparent overthrow of the entire body of 
compulsory legislation. 

A recent discussion of the law of Massachusetts by the prineipal 
administrative official pomts to the fact of its recommendatory 
nature, instead of mandatory, as safeguarding it from the presump- 
tive fate of other legislation in the field. The validity of this law 
had early been upheld by the supreme court of the State (Holcombe 
v. Creamer (1918), 231 Mass. 99, 120 N. E.354). Excepted from the 
decision in that case was the provision as to the compulsory ac- 
ceptance for publication of the names of recalcitrant employers, and 
a later decision admitted the invalidity of this provision but empha- 
sized the validity of the remaining sections of the act in the face oi 
both the instant decision and that in the Adkins case (Common- 
wealth v. Boston Transeript Co. (1924), 144 N. E. 400). This 
authority regards the Massachusetts statute as “more difficult to 
enforce than a mandatory law,” but nevertheless as having accom- 
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plished a good deal for the welfare of working women, and believes 
“that a great deal more can be accomplished.” The question re- 
mains Whether or not the States which have had mandatory laws, and 
in which they have apparently found a large degree of favor, will 
remodel their undermmed mandatory statutes so as to make them 
recommendatory and continue the application of the fundamental 
rnciple of investigation and standardization that is the heart of 
aon of this type. 

There remains the question as to continued activity with regard to 
children or minors. The Arizona statute applied to females only, 
but the law of most States applies also to perscns of both sexes under 
a specified age, 18 years in Ealenade, District of Columbia, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Washington; males under 21 and females 
under 18 im Minnesota; and women and minors in Wisconsin. The 
decision in the Adkins case specifically excluded from consideration 
the provisions of the law relating to mmors. The recent decisions 
in Kansas and Wisconsin mentioned above also related definitely 
only to adult females; while the Minnesota decision (Stevenson case) 
held the law of that State valid in its application to minors. Obvi- 
ously these decisions make it possible for the commissions to func- 
tion with regard to others than adult females. The fact remains 
that in the District of Columbia the commission promptly ceased 
to function, though the slight importance of the question of employ- 
ment of minors in the nonindustrial city of Washington furnishes no 
standard by which to forecast the probable action of the commis- 
sions in such industrial States as Wisconsin, California, etc. It seems 
at least feasible—and certainly where the law is administered by offii- 
cials charged with other duties—for the statute to be continued in 
operation with regard to those groups as to which its validity has 
not been challenged. Whether separate welfare commissions charged 
with the single function of administering the law will be continued 
for the sake of the regulation of the employment of minors is a ques- 
tion of policy rather than of the power of the State, since the fact 
that the principal duties of such Seliee have been taken away b 
the decision does not in itself prevent their continued action in behalf 
of the remaining functions. 





tt tat 


Procuring Boycott of Person not Employer Unlawful 


RECENT application of a fairly well-established rule maintains 
A the doctrine of the illegality of the seeondary boycott which 
was denounced in some of the more important recent decisions 
in this field. The Western Union Telegraph Co. is in no sense a 
construction contractor, but does make a practice, where opportunity 
affords, of making installations during the construction of uildings 
m which it has contracts for service. Such work was being carried 
on recently in the city of Chicago, Ill., the company installing call 
boxes for its customers while electrical installations were being made 
in the buildings under construction. The company does business 
throughout the United States on the open-shop basis. The unions 
of organized labor, the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
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Workers in this particular case, were opposed to operation on this 
basis. To express their displeasure they injured the cables and other 
property, struck or threatened to strike, and engaged in other acts 
for the purpose of inducing the owners of the premises to prevent 
the Western Union from carrying on its work. * The telegraph com. 
pany sought an injunction to restrain such acts of interference, ayq 
the same was granted in the District Court of the United States fo; 
the Eastern Bivision of the Northern District of Illinois. Tho 
Brotherhood appealed, but the judgment was affirmed by the circyi; 
court of appeals on the ground that there was no relation of employer 
and employee between the litigants, either present or prospective. 
and that the action of the union was rate x an attempted inter- 
ference with the contract existing between a third party and jts 
employees who were satisfied with their own relationships (Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers v. Western Union 
Telegraph Co., 6 Fed. (2d) 444). 

The court, in sustaining the decree below, quoted from the con- 
trolling eases, Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 443. 
41 Sup. Ct. 172, and Gompers v. Bucks Stove & Range Co., 221 U. §. 
418, 439, 31 Sup. Ct. 492,497. In the first case it was said that under 
quite similar circumstances there was “a palpable effort on the part 
of’’ the instigators of the difficulty “to institute a secondary boycott: 
that is, by coercion, to use the right of trade of persons having 
nothing to do with the controversy between the Duplex Co. and the 
Machinists’ Union, and having no interest in it, to injure the Duplex 
Co. in its interstate trade.”’ In the Gompers case it was pointed 
out that powerful labor unions have come into existence which may 
attempt to compel an individual to “purchase peace at the cost of 
submitting to terms which involve the sacrifice of rights protected 
by the Constitution,’ and against such attempt the Government 
should afford protection as an illegal invasion of right. 


—=—p eo °oq 


Right of Union Workman to Damages for Wrongful Exclusion from 
Membership 


ILL the courts interfere to grant redress to a union workman 

for the wrongful refusal to accept a transfer card, or is such 

a question exclusively within the control of the organization ‘ 
This is the point that was before the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals on a writ of error from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio, Eastern Division. Stephen J. Nalty 
was a union sheet-metal worker living in Pittsburgh until his removal 
to Cleveland, Ohio, in the spring of 1921. He was given a transler 
card from the Pittsburgh local, which he presented to the Cleveland 
local, for the purpose of identifying himself with that organization 
and with the expectation of procurmg work as a union man. Sucl 
procedure was in accordance with the constitution of the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance, the receipt of such 
transfer card being mandatory unless a strike or lockout is in existence. 
However, the union refused to accept Nalty’s card when first pre- 
sented and at various times thereafter. The case was finally sub- 
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mitted to the executive committee of the organization, but was 
repeatedly refused, leaving him without opportunity for employment. 
He finally instituted suit for damages on account of the losses in- 
eurred by reason of the adverse action of the organization. Judg- 
ment had been in his favor in the district court, the same being affirmed 
in these proceedings in the circuit court of appeals (Local Union 
No. 65 of Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance 
y. Nalty, 7 Fed. (2d) 100). 

The case was before the appeals court on a writ of error, the organi- 
zation denying the court’s right to review its decision, and com- 
plaint being made of certain charges to the jury. A preliminary 
question was as to whether or not there was at the time when the card 
was presented a strike or lockout, such as would ermit the card to 
be rejected within the terms of the constitution. There were negotia- 
tions with employers for an adjustment of the wage scale, and it 
was claimed that this was the equivalent of a lockout. The court 
rejected this view, and further pointed out that the question had been 
settled in June, 1921, and that repeated refusals to accept the card 
had taken place subsequently, as well as the approval of such action 
by the general executive committee. 

As to the point that the courts could not intervene to review the 
action of the union, it was said that “a complete answer, it would 
seem, is that the decision was not in accord with the unfon’s con- 
stitution, In such case the member who has been wrongfully denied 
his rights is not bound by the action of the union.” Cases exist in 
which the courts will not interfere, but here is an action for damages 
to redress a wrong; ‘“‘and a general rule is that one who has been 
wrongfully suspended or expelled from an association may abandon 
his claim to membership and resort to an action for damages for the 
wrong done,”’ citing cases. Nor is it necessary that the claimant 
abe his remedies in the order, since the right exists independently 
thereof. 

A question was also raised as to the amount of the verdict. Nalt 
had been unable to secure work, except for a very limited period, 
between April 3, 1921, when he first offered his card, and June 22, 1922, 
the apparent period covered by the claim. It was said that work 
was not Sr dage in Cleveland, and that he might have been unable 
to secure employment even if given a card, and also that it was his 
duty to go to another city to find employment. The court ruled 
against both points, saying that the evidence was conflicting with 
regard to the first claim and that the latter was without basis. N alty 
was entitled to membership of the local union of his home city, and 
it could not be expected that he should leave it in order to reduce 
the losses for which he was entitled to recovery against the union. 
The verdict was not sufficiently large to cover the entire period of 
unemployment and the expenses incurred by reason of the action of 
the union. It appeared that due diligence had been used and that 
“he performed every duty that he was required to perform.” The 
judamigat for damages allowed by the lower court was therefore 
amrmed. 
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Refusal of Employment as Interference with Interstate Commerce 


NOVEL and unsuccessful attempt to apply the Federal ani. 
A trust act to a case of blacklisting was passed upon recently hy 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in a case coming 
up from the district of Oregon. An association of shipowners and 
operators at the port of Portland adopted a certain method of em- 
i nesta longshoremen and stevedores. The association was unin- 
corporated but established rules and regulations, which it observed, 
with regard to an agency through which longshoremen should he 
exclusively employed. A register was kept of eligible persons as 
well as a list of those objectionable to the organization, the latter 
being refused employment. 

Charles E. Tilbury and another had been the victims of the black- 
list system, and brought an action for damages under the Clayton 
Act and to secure the restraint of the organization from violation of 
the antitrust act, as interfering with imterstate commerce. The 
plaintiffs alleged that the objection held against them was the fact 
of their affiliation with labor unions. It was said that the 
organization was sufficiently complete practically to control the 
business of loading and discharging cargoes in interstate and foreign 
commerce except such as could secure employment with a small 
organization, affording a limited opportunity. The district court 
had been unable to discover in the unfortunate situation of these 
plaintiffs any basis for appeal to the statutes noted, and on appeal 
to the circuit court of appeals this judgment was affirmed. ‘There 
was no indication that the ‘“‘exchange or transfer or movement o! 
goods has been impeded or interfered with,” but merely that certain 

ersons had been unable to secure employment as longshoremen a‘ 
Portland. Reference was made to the case, United Leather Workers 
v. Herkert (265 U.S. 457, 44 Sup. Ct. 623), where it was held that 
the statute was violated only where the intent or necessary effect oi 
the action of the parties was to produce a monopoly or control prices, 
so that an interference with manufacture falling short of these results 
could not be said directly to burden interstate commerce. So in the 
case, United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co. (259 U.S. 344, 42 
Sup. Ct. 570), a conspiracy to obstruct coal mining, even though the 
coal would have entered interstate commerce, was not a direct 
obstruction to such commerce in the absence of intention to restrain 
the same or if there was no proof of such substantial effect as to make 
the intentions reasonably inferable. If there was no evidence o! 
intent in the instant case, the mere unemployment of two men could 
not be assumed to indicate such intention, and no relief could be 
me al this statute (Tilbury v. Oregon Stevedoring Co., 7 Fed. 

2d) 1). 





Wage Payment Law Not Subject to Waiver 


CASE recently before the Supreme Court of South Carolina 
A involved the question of the power of an employee to waive 
the provisions of a wage-payment law enacted for his protec- 

tion. The Civil Code, section 5592, Code of 1922 (sec. 3812, Cove 
of 1912, amended 1919, No. 20), requires the immediate payment on 
discharge of all wages due laborers and provides a penalty for failure 
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to pay within 24 hours after written demand. J. M. Cato was 
employed by the Grendel Cotton Mills, occupying one of their 
houses as a part of his compensation. It was a definite rule and 
understood practice of the company not to make final settlement 
with employees terminating their relationship until the house was 
vacated. Cato was discharged on August 13, 1923, with a balance 
due him of $19.12. Demand was duly made, but payment refused 
until the house should be vacated. An action was brought to en- 
force the payment in accordance with the terms of the law which 
gives as penalty a continuance of the wages until settlement, not 
exceeding 30 days. 

The trial court took the view that the statute was a part of the 
contract, and that the employer was bound by it even though its 
practice to delay final settlements until its property was vacated 
was understood and acquiesced in by the claimant. Judgment was 
therefore in Cato’s favor for the full amount claimed less $18 accrued 
rent. This was affirmed by the supreme court on appeal, on the 
eround that the public policy of the State, as declared by the statute, 
“passed, no doubt, to meet an evil prevalent at the time of its passage,”’ 
was of compulsory observance and not subject to waiver by the em- 
ployee. ‘“‘Such a condition would contravene the plain intention of 
the statute and, as I have said, be against public policy.”’ (Cato v. 
Grendel Cotton Mills, 129 S. E. 203.) 






















Employer not Liable for Death of Child Employed Without 


Authorization 






an employee without authorization therefor? In the instant 

case the driver of a milk wagon, without authority and without 
necessity, employed a child of 11 years (minimum age under the law 
is 14) to assist him in the delivery of milk, giving him as reward milk 
to drink, candy, and small sums of money. Such employment was 
in violation of a rule of the company, which was enforced “to the point 
of discharging drivers guilty of its violation, when it had knowledge 
that a driver violated the rule.” In this case the company had no 
knowledge of the employment, so that the court ruled that it had 
neither employed or “permitted or suffered’’ the employment, since 
without knowledge there could be no permission. 

The child was killed by being run over by the vehicle in connection 
with which he was working, and the trial court allowed damages for 
his death. The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, however, 
construing the law of the State as above indicated, reversed the judg- 
ment and rendered judgment in favor of the defendant company. 
(Clover Creamery Co. (Inc.) v. Kanode, 129 8. E. 222. 


l AN employer liable for the injury or death of a child employed by 
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License Law for Private Detectives 


(ch, 289) regulating the business of “ private detectives, private 

police, and private guards” in a manner that appears to be a 
departure from previously: existing practice. A striking feature of 
the statute is its definition of the term “private detective,” which js 
as follows: 


ft ta: Legislature of Wisconsin at its 1925 session enacted a Jaw 


The term “private detective”’ shall include among others those persons know, 
as inside shop operatives, that is, persons who do not undertake direct employ- 
ment whether in shops or otherwise with the owner of a place of employment })\;; 
who are engaged by some independent agency to operate or work in such place 
of employment, and to render reports of activities in such place of employment. 
to such independent agency, or to the owners of the place of employment under 
the direction of such independent agency. 

The statute applies to individuals and to partnerships and corpora- 
tions as well, but not to municipal appointees or employees nor to the 
so-called industrial police who all badaen and are assigned to police 
duty by their employers. The law requires that any person desiring 
to act as a private detective, police, or guard, for hire or reward, or to 
conduct the business of a private detective agency shall make applica- 
tion to the secretary of state for a license. "This application must be 
approved by the fire and police commission of a city, or the chief of 
police if there is no commission, and must also have the indorsement 
of not less than five reputable citizens, freeholders of the county in 
which the city of the applicant’s business is located. Evidence of 
character, competency, and integrity must be submitted, and the 
commission or chief of police may hold hearings to determine this 
question before approving any application made. 

The secretary of state may make further inquiry, and if satisfied of 
the good character, competency, and integrity of the applicant, must 
issue and deliver a license without which no such operative may act. 
The fee for a license is $200 if the applicant conducts a business as 
principal owner and $2 if the apphcant is an agent, servant, or em- 
ployee of a principal. Bond in the amount of $10,000 for the prin- 
cipal owner and $2,000 if an agent, servant, or employee, must be 
filed, with approved securities. Licenses are for a term of one year 
and are subject to revocation on petition and a proper showing. Tlic 
license is valid only for the city designated therein. Performing or 
soliciting to perform services of the nature prescribed without secur- 
ing a license, or otherwise violating the statute, entails a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $500 or imprisonment for not less than 
three months nor more than six months or both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

The statute is, as indicated, believed to be unique in its requiremen' 
of licensing for agencies employing “ under-cover” mea for industria! 
espionage. It is said to have received the support of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor, and has correspondingly been made the objective 
of attack by the detective agencies affected by it. Efforts have been 
made to secure an injunction against its enforcement on the grounds 
of its unconstitutionality, but the Federal judge, before whom the 
case came, declined to rule against the statute, and an appeal is in 
prospect in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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Housing and Town Planning in Massachusetts 





HE division of housing and town planning of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare recently issued its report for 
the year ending November 30, 1924, in which are given the 

latest data concerning the housing experiment at Lowell. This was 
begun in 1917 with an appropriation from the State of $50,000. 
Seven acres of land were purchased and 12 houses erected before the 
work was halted by a question as to the constitutionality of the law 
empowering the State to engage in such an enterprise. No more 
houses could be built, but those already erected have been continuously 
oecupied and payments are being made regularly. At the end of 
December, 1924, the amount still due the State on the principal of the 
appropriation was $23,158. 

Zoning and town planning occupy considerable space in the report. 
At the end of 1924 there were 68 towns in Massachusetts having 
active planning boards. Reports from a number of these are given. 
One of the most interesting is from the board of Fairhaven, which 
strongly recommends the establishment of a town forest. The need 
of reforestation throughout the country, it points out, is urgent, yet 
the length of time before returns can be received from such work 
makes it an undersirable enterprise from the point of view of the 
private investor. A town can more easily undertake the enterprise, 
especially since it can get much pleasure and profit from the forest 
tract, even before the trees are grown, by using it as a park and picnic 
ground. Municipal forests have been known in Europe for a thousand 
years and aleendy 23 Massachusetts towns have established town 
forests. In view of these facts the board proposes that the town 
should appropriate the sum of $1,000, with which, it is estimated, it 
should be possible to buy and plant with small white pine some 30 
to 40 acres. 

Zoning has received continued attention during the year. Twenty- 
four cities and towns had established zoning plans and at the end of 
the year 28 more were at work on such plans. During the year the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts handed down four decisions uphold- 
ing three principles of zoning—the validity of an interim ordinance 
pending final action, the exclusion of stores from residence districts, 
and the single-family-residence district. 































State-Assisted Housing in South Africa 


HE South African Labor Gazette in its issue for August, 1925, 
gives some account of the work done under the housing act of 
1920. Loans to local authorities or to private persons are made 

through the provincial administrators upon recommendation of the 
central housing board. On loans issued up to the end of August, 1922, 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent is charged: on loans since that date 
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the interest is 5 per cent. It has not been possible to meet all app); 
. » ” . pas 
cations for funds and preference has been given to places where tho 
housing shortage was known to be acute. From the coming in foye 
of the act up to December 31, 1925, the loans made in the four Prov. 
inces of the Union amounted to £1,819,987,! applying to 4,164 housec 
of which 1,544 were designed for Europeans and 2,620 for nop, 
Europeans. The following data are given concerning this work: 

An analysis of the number of houses shows that 4,142 new dwellings ‘anq 
additions to 22 existing dwellings are involved. Of this number 3,088 dwelling 
had been completed by December 31, 1924, 413 were under construction, 9); 
663 had not yet been commenced. The commitment of £1,525,291 in respect o; 
the construction of 1,544 houses for Europeans represents the payment of 
£640,989 to local authorities, involving 623 dwellings, and £884,302 in respect 
of individual loans, involving 921 dwellings. The latter alternative found mos 
favor with the locai authorities, as no doubt involving the least loss. Under the 
act the whole of any financial loss on a scheme has to be met by the local authorit, 
and this to a large extent accounts for the caution displayed in embarking on 
schemes, especially in respect of the construction of houses for letting purpose 

The act limits the granting of loans to the construction or enlargement of 
houses containing not more than five rooms. Statistics show that the house o| 
four rooms was the most popular, 803 such houses having been approved, a 
against 384 containing three living rooms, 335 containing five living rooms, and 
3 containing two living rooms. In only 19 cases were applications mad 
approved for enlarging existing dwellings. 

Up to December 31, 1924, the loans totaling £294,696 in respect of non- 
European housing represented £292,971 to municipal authorities, involving 2,616 
houses, and £1,725 to individuals, involving 4 houses. 


i Pound at par=$4. 8665 exchange rate varies. 








COOPERATION 


Condition of Labor Banks, June 30, 1925 


HE research department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
: of America has issued a statement showing the financial 
condition of 31 labor banks, as of June 30, 1925. The union 

has a direct and keen interest in the labor-banking movement in 
the United States, for it is financially interested in at least 
three of them. The statement of the union is reproduced below. 
Two other banks. both controlled by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, have opened since June 30, 1925. One of these, 


the Brotherhood Cooperative National Bank, at Tacoma, Wash., 
was opened July 1, 1925. It had on its opening day a capitalization 
of $200,000, surplus of $40,000, deposits of $723,459, and total 
resources of $1,012,418. The other, the Brotherhood Bank & 
Trust Co., at Seattle, Wash., was opened August 1, 1925, with a 
capital of $250.000 and a surplus of $50,000. 
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Fishermen’s Union Cooperative Marketing Agreement ! 


made by the fishermen’s union of the Atlantic coast ports 

located between Calais, Me., and Cape Mey N. J. Under 
this agreement the fish caught by the members will be sold by the 
union. ‘The members agree not to work as fishermen except for wages 
aid entirely in fish or for a profit-sharing wage to be paid entirely 
Seta the proceeds of the catch made by themselves or the other 
members of the crew of any vessel on which they are employed. 
If no employment as fishermen can be secured or in case the union 
ean not handle the fish or the members are unable to control the 
delivery of the fish, the above requirement may be waived. 

If the member shall fish or be employed on a fishing vessel not owned and 
managed by himself, his partners, or the union, he shall enter into a contract of 
employment, and sign ‘‘sailing articles’? with the master and with the owners 
of such vessel, which must contain certain prescribed information, the three 
most important points of which are as follows: 

(1) The ownership of all fish caught by or from such vessel shall be in the 
fisherman or fishermen, and subject to a lien by the owner or by the vessel for 
cost of operation and maintenance of the vessel as fixed by trade agreement or 
special contract. 

(2) All fish caught by or from such vessel shall be pooled in a ‘‘ vessel pool.” 
The first proceeds from such pool shall be devoted to the payment of the vessel 
charges and operation expenses. Any remainder of the proceeds of such pool 
shall be divided between the fishermen, captain, cook, or other officers. The 
division of the net proceeds of any vessel pool shall be on an equal basis unless 
otherwise stated. 

(3) All fish caught by or from such vessel shall be delivered at once upon 
termination of the voyage to the union, or to any nonprofit marketing company 
designated and controlled by the union. Such fish shall be delivered to the dock, 
cold-storage plant, or warehouse which the union or designated marketing 
company shall specify. Before any distribution of the proceeds from the sale 
of any fish remaining after expenses for marketing and handling are met, the 
union or designated marketing company shall pay the vessel’s charges and the 
operation expense to whomever they are due. 

The fish are to be delivered to a department of the union, known 
as the Eastern Fish Department and operated on a cooperative, 
nonprofit basis. The department is to have a board of 11 directors, 
at least 6 of whom must be captains of fishing vessels of over 10 tons 
gross burden, appointed by the secretary of the union subject to the 
approval of the executive board of the union. Any of these directors 
may be removed from office if eight directors so vote, at a meeting 
called especially for that purpose. The accounts of the department 
are to be kept separate from the other accounts of the union. _ 

An advisory board of nine members, four elected by the union, 
three by vessel owners marketing fish through the organization, and 
two representatives of the public (one appointed by the Governor 
of Massachusetts and the other by the United States Secretary of 
Commerce), is to be created. It is to have power to make recommen- 
dations for the improvement of the Atlantic fishing industry and 
the marketing of fish through the department, and to supervise and 
decide questions of policy and to supervise the appointment of 
managers and employees. ; 

_ The fish delivered are to be graded according to standards estab- 
lished by the department and fish of like quality are to be pooled 


1Law and Labor, New York, August, 1925, pp. 230-232. 
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and sold at the best prices obtainable. All surplus in excess ,: 
expenses, reserves, etc., is to be returned to the members in propor. 
tion to the amount of fish delivered to the union. | . 
The union is given power to establish subsidiary corporations 
selling offices, warehouses, ete. i 
A member may withdraw from this agreement, provided that afte; 
withdrawal he does not fish within the territory covered by the agree. 
ment. 
The agreement provides for the payment of liquidated damages. 
and the right to mjunction and a decree of specific performance 
for breaches of contract. | 





Farmers’ Cooperative Insurance 


256) of the 1924 Yearbook of the United States Department oj 


[25 general subject of farm insurance forms one section (pp. 239- 
Agriculture, from which the following data are taken. 


Fire Insurance 


IRE insurance for the farmer is offered by the old-line insurance 
companies, large mutual companies, and farmers’ mutual insur- 
anee companies. The farmers’ companies are estimated to 
carry about one-half of the fire insurance now written on farm prop- 
erty. ‘These companies have been very successful. The first farmers’ 
mutual companies were organized in the decade from 1830-1840 and 
about half of the companies now operating were started before 185). 
There are now about 2,000 farmers’ mutual fire-insurance compa- 
nies, located mainly in the East and Middle West, carrying risks 
amounting to over $8,000,000,000. Less progress has been mace in 
the South, due partly to the tenure and racial conditions, partiy to 
the lack of adequate State laws governing such companies, and partly 
to unwise attempts to organize State-wide associations with county 
branches. 

Farmers’ mutual fire-insurance companies usually operate in a 
relatively small territory, the field ranging from a single township to 
two or more contiguous counties, and very rarely to a whole State. 

Usually the organization is a nonstock association, operating on 
the assessment plan. Only a few companies collect premiums in 
advance, although the plan of initial premium payments with advance 
annual assessments is growing in favor. ‘‘ This policy is better than 
the more prevalent plan of borrowing to pay losses and then levying 
assessments to repay borrowed funds. tt not only permits prompt 
payment of losses, but also eliminates any need of coercing members 
when losses are heavier than usual.” 

The majority operate under the unlimited liability plan which 
obligates each member for his pro rata share of the losses and expenses 
of the company. 

“The mutual companies have been very successful in supplying 
farmers’ insurance at a very reasonable cost,” this cost ranging 
(during the period 1917 to 1921) from 6 to 51 cents per $100 of insur- 
ance, with an average of 26 cents for the country as a whole. 


* * * Several factors account for the lower insurance costs of farmers’ 
mutual insurance companies. The physical hazards are materially reduced 
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through more careful inspection of risks and the insistance upon reasonable 
standards of safety. The moral hazard is lowered by avoiding overinsurance 
and by the development of a spirit of loyalty to the company. Equally important 
is the fact that the operating cost of these companies is relatively low. Much 
free service is performed by the officers, salaries are small, and such items of 
outlay as rents, traveling expenses, and attorney fees are either absent or rela- 
tively small. Farmers’ mutuals have thus been able to effect economies that 
have contributed to their own success and made fire insurance available to farmers 
at very reasonable cost. 


Other Forms of Insurance 


(OTHER forms of farmers’ mutual insurance are not so well de- 
veloped as those in the fire-insurance fields. 

Windstorm vmsurance.—¥ armers sustain severe losses from wind- 
storms, recent studies showing that from 1916 to 1923, 752 tornadoes 
occurred, an average of 94 per year. About one-sixth of the farmers’ 
mutual fire-insurance companies also write windstorm insurance. 
In several of the Middle Western States special windstorm companies 
have been organized. ‘The most recent development, however, is the 
organization of State-wide windstorm companies by State associations 
of fire-insurance mutuals. 

Livestock insurance.—Protection against disease or accident to 
livestock is offered by about 30 mutual insurance companies nearly 
one-half of which are in Pennsylvania. These companies operate on 
a plan similar to the farmers’ fire-insurance companies. 

Crop insurance.—Hail insurance is practically the only form of cro 
insurance generally available to the farmer. The first mutual hail- 
insurance company was organized in 1880. By 1900 there were 37 
such companies.. Many of the early companies failed, however, 
because of lack of knowledge of the hail hazard and because they were 
the “products of reckless promotion.” Of a total of 121 companies 
formed, of which there is record, 41 are now in existence. 

in 1919 the mutual companies carried about $140,000,000 of the 
hail insurance written. Since that time the amount written by them 
has declined, although the proportionate amount written by the State 
has slightly increased. A number of States have entered the field of 
hail insurance, including North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 

During the past few years some frost insurance has been written 
in Florida and California by the fruit growers’ associations. 

General crop insurance, however, is still in the experimental stage. 





Cooperative Marketing of Fluid Milk * 


ATA regarding the cooperative marketing of milk have been 
1) collected by the United States Department of Agriculture from 
128 producers’ associations located in 30 States. The 127 of 

these associations which reported number of members had a combined 
membership of 204,056 milk producers. In 1924 some 1,704,527,000 
pounds of milk were handled by 85 plants which reported on this 








'U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cooperative marketing of 
milk and cream, 1924, by R. H. Elsworth and Grace Wanstall. Preliminary report. Washington, October- 
1925. 21 pp., mimeographed. 
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point. More than 65 per cent of this was distributed at wholes 
about 7 per cent was manufactured, and less than 8 per cent 
retailed. 

The first of the 128 associations was organized in 1882, 43 years 
ago. While its legal organization was that of a profit company it has 
always been operated as a cooperative enterprise, and in 1919 jt< 
legal form was changed to that of a cooperative. The second oldes 
association was formed in 1899 and the third-in 1902. Eighty of the 
128 associations have been active for 5 years or longer, 22 for 10 years 
or longer, 7 for 15 years, and 3 for 20 years or longer. 

The associations reporting fall roughly into three groups: (1) 
Those which bargain as to price and conditions of delivery, (2) those 
engaged mainly in wholesale distribution, and (3) those engaged 
mostly in retail distribution. Of the 128, 39 were classed as price- 
bargaining associations, 61 were engaged in wholesale distribution, 
and 28 in retail distribution. 

Ten of the price-bargaining associations reporting are located in 
Ohio, five in Wisconsin, four in Illinois, four in can. and the remain- 
der in 12 other States. Fifteen of the associations selling at wholesale 
are located in New York State, eight in Massachusetts, and eiglit in 
Vermont. Seven of the associations engaged in retailing are in 
Pennsylvania. 

Over one-half of the total membership belongs to the price-bargain- 
ing associations. About 40 per cent of the membership is in the asso- 
clations engaged mainly in wholesale distribution, and less than 4 
per cent of the members are in the organizations concerned chiefly 
with the retail distribution of milk and cream. The leading States, 
crediting to each State the entire membership of the associations 
having headquarters within its borders, are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Massachusetts. 

Two bargaining associations and one wholesale distributing associa- 
tion report memberships which in the aggregate amount to 52 per cent 
of the total membership. Ninety-five small organizations have less 
than 7 per cent of the total membership. | 


ale, 
Was 





Consumers’ Cooperation in Illinois 


HE August and September, 1925, issues of Cooperation (New 
York) contain an article by Colston E, Warne on the consum- 
ers’ cooperative movement in Illinois. The article is based 

upon a first-hand study made by the author in the summer of 1925. 
He found that although cooperation was practiced in Illinois as 
early as 1872, up to 1890, ““each movement burned itself out after a 
brief period—on the average, scarcely five years.” ! 
Shortly after 1900 several movements were started which were all based on tlie 
Rochdale model. Until 1910, however, their influence was small. But between 
1910 and 1915, successive waves of enthusiasm brought effective leadership to 


cooperation, allowing the expansion to continue during the war period up to tie 
depression in late 1920. 











) A very interesting table shows, for each movement started, data as to duration, extent, size, and prin) i 
causes of decline, from 1872 to 1922. 
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During the depression, however, many societies went into bank- 
ruptcy or dissolved, so that by 1925, less than a third of the societies 
started during the cooperative boom period were still in operation. 


A possible inference from this statement might be the failure of cooperation 
‘» Illinois. An analysis of the mortality rate by movements, however, will 
modify this conclusion. (a) The 39 miners’ societies which were launched 
hefore the boom of war prices had a low mortality rate during the first years of 
operation. Moreover, the majority survived the depression which followed the 
oyisis of 1920-21. (6) The 61 miners’ stores started during the years 1917 to 
(921 were hard hit.in the postwar readjustment and within three years lost one- 
third of their number. Especially was the mortality rate high among branches 
of the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society, which was operated on a 
non-Roehdale basis. (c) Eleven of the 22 railwaymen’s cooperatives still remain 
in existence—a fair record of survival. (d) Workers’ cooperatives in other occu- 
national groups were hardest hit. Out of 72 stores organized, only 13 are still 
in existence. (e) Consumers’ cooperation among farmers has generally failed. 
Out of the 80 stores organized (1912-1924), only 26 remain in operation. 


The difficulties with which the movement has had to contend in- 
elude ineffective control, insufficient working capital, inadequacy of 
reserves, overextension of credit, poor accounting and auditing prac- 
(ices, personal animpsities among leaders, etc. 


On the other hand, it was found that there has been displayed in the Illinois 
cooperative movement much of the spirit of social service. Only in this way can 
one explain the painstaking care of local secretaries, the faithful attendance of 
meetings of unremunerated directors, the patient struggle of overworked man- 
agers, and the enthusiasm of cooperative organizers. Many of these men have 
iad in mind a better order of things—a changed society. The remuneration of 
leaders of the movement has, indeed, chiefly come in the form of prestige and the 
satisfaction of rendering what they have felt to be a social service. Likewise, 
members of the societies have not always been selfish ‘‘dividend chasers.’’ ‘The 
propaganda spirit has been conspicuously present. The fact has been that an 
ipereasing number of members have come to seek a more satisfying economic 
order. ‘They have, moreover, met together to settle common problems and have 
thus taken the first step toward community organization. 


in 1923 there were in operation 87 societies, of which 38 were min- 
ers’ organizations, 26 were farmers’ and 9 were railwaymen’s societies, 
and the other 14 had been started by various occupational groups. 
Although membership tended on the whole to remain stationary, 
due to the widespread depression, especially in the mining regions, 
most of the societies were on a sound financial basis and their earn- 
ings “‘even in the years of depression, indicated a strength not pos- 
sessed by private retail enterprises.’ 

The author is of the opinion that these societies have in some 
measure justified the cooperative “‘claims to superiority.” 


Within its limited scope cooperation has: (1) Operated retail businesses on a 
cost basis which compares favorably with private stores (no adequate basis for 
judgment exists in the case of chain stores); (2) survived a severe postwar de- 
pression, losing heavily only (a) among farmers, (6) in the unclassified trades 
(other trades than railroading and mining), and (c) in the experiments in coop- 
erative centralization; (3) eliminated much of the motive for fraud; (4) reduced 
the pressure of salesmanship; (5) curtailed much of the attempt to ‘make busi- 
ness’’ through stimulating decorous waste; (6) eliminated, in some small towns, 
capitalistic monopoly; (7) proved superior in its ability to judge demand; (8) 
employed labor, for the most part, under ‘‘fair’’ conditions; (9) brought to many 
workers a practical education in democratic control of industry; (10) materially 
bettered the financial habits of workers; (11) tended to eliminate the cost of 
“shepping around’”’; and (12) enouraged truth in accounting statements and 
openness in business dealings. 

On the other hand, cooperation has: (1) Tended to increase the duplication 
of marketing facilities; (2) followed, rather than led, in the adoption of new lines 
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of merchandise; (3) failed to lessen materially the grip of the eredit Syston 
upon workers; (4) failed to secure the necessary capital to allow expansion int. 
further lines of activity; and (5) acquired the reputation of being 1 *y 
thus limiting its growth. 

As for the possibility of future cooperative development, the evidence is o,,. 
flicting. Among the more outstanding factors which augur favorably are: Tha 
strength of existing organizations; the growth of federation in the move ; 
the cyclical nature of cooperative enthusiasm, which is at present at a low eh), 
the experience in business administration which the past has afforded; the greats: 
prominence of the specialized manager; the low costs of the cooperative: ana 
finally, the elimination of the competition of spurious cooperatives. 7 


INSUCCEssf iy 


ments: 





Development of Consumers’ Cooperative Services 


HE Consumers’ Cooperative Services (Inc.), of New York City. 
has had a very interesting growth. The society was formed 
in April, 1920, for the purpose of providing meals cooperatively 

and of spreading the idea of cooperation. It has continued to furt}ay 
both of these aims, and with such success that the one cafeteria wit! 
which the society began business has become four. 

The bread and pastry used at the cafeterias are supplied from the 
bakery operated by the society. 

In October, 1923, the society, at that time called “Our Cooperative 
Cafeteria,” took over the laundry operated by the Village Cooperative 
Society. The laundry has not yet reached a paying basis, but since tle 
transfer the business has increased from $500 a week to from $85) 
to $900. Also a credit union has been formed (and charter applied 
for), only members of the parent society being eligible to membersliip 
therein. It is planned to establish a circulating library at one of 
the cafeterias as an experiment. 

The following figures from the annual reports of the society show 
its growth since its inception: 


1921 | 1925 | 

NT I I a 66 1, 954 
a ee ee $2, 100 $31, 719 
Reserve______- ee cel. ta I a? See $49, 548 
meen ite 66) 3 ii edie i eis $3, 500 $90, 557 
Amount of business: 

RRL TES A LEASE $96,000 $405, 592 

EE a tint tetas «adda cpatinaen -aendtns $36, 158 
Net income (cafeterias)__....__......L.-...) -- --- $20, 516 
Met dens Llemndingiok 203 Jacks sino ptt. $9, 142 


A great deal of the success of the society is due to the exactness of 
its accounting methods. It knows at all times just where it stands 
financially. Labor and other costs are figured separately for each 
branch. Even “the food cost of each article or dish is determined 
from day to day by actual figures.” 


This enterprise is made up almost entirely of people whose individual liveli- 
hoods are gained in competitive business. But they are willing, as an experiment 
in a different kind of business, to invest some of their money, to take not morc 
than 6 per cent for it, to enjoy the working of the service-at-cost principle, to 
help run the thing as consumers with a single vote each, and, when they witli- 
draw, to take their original capital without thought of asking additional “profits. 

In this method of honest experiment lies the hope of progress. In the midst 
of one system of production, a variation can be tried right out in the open, where 
all may see its possibilities and shortcomings. 





———_ 


1 Year ending Mar. 31. 
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Organization of New Cooperative Store System in New York 





HE Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange (Inc.), 
located at Ithaca, N. Y., has decided to establish a new serv- 
ice, according to the September 28, 1925, issue of Agricul- 

tural Cooperation, published by the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. It is opening local stores or warehouses for the 
distribution of the products handled by the exchange. Local com- 
janies are formed, having both common and preferred stock, the 
former held by the Producers’ Warehouse Elevator Co. (a subsidiary 
of the exchange) and the latter being sold to people living in the 
neighborhood of the store. The service is rendered at cost price and 
all sales are for cash. In accordance with the State law, all earnings 
above a reasonable reserve will be refunded in dividends on purchases. 

Four stores have already been opened, three of which are in New 
York and one in Pennsylvania. No stores will be opened in places 
where the products of the exchange are already being sold either 
Mipeediively or by private dealers. 
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Cooperation Abroad 
Ceylon 





HE Ceylon Blue Book for 1924, issued by the Ceylon Depart- 
tr ment of Census and Statistics, contains (pp. Y2-5) a report of 
the date of registration, membership, paid-in capital, and 
reserve funds of each of the cooperative societies of Ceylon as of 
April 30, 1924. The following table, compiled from the 1924 report 
and those of the previous two years, shows the development of these 
societies during the past three years: 






\ Vy 







DEVELOPMENT OF CEYLON COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1922 TO 1924 






{Rupee at par=24,69 cents; exchange rate varies] 















Year ending Apr. 30— 





Item Sn ee i “wT Tt 1 
1922 | 1923 1924 
| 























Number of societies............-.....-.._-..-- Folge BU RUS 167 228 | 250 
Number of members...__.....__-__-- ee ee Ae Sea 19, 957 19, 957 | 26, 757 
eG alo iid tia a ieimainncradgaes arenes eae ods Rs_- 150, 354 150, 355 238, 607 
SEER TR ee oar eee es eee ee Rs_- 25, 057 25, 037 44, 604 


‘ 
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Czechoslovakia 


HE following table, taken from a statistical report (No. 17, 1995) 
of the Czechoslovak Statistical Office, shows the number of 
cooperative societies of each type (other than credit) in operation oy 
December 31, 1924: . 


Agricultural societies: Number 
Purchase and sale 331 

333 

yr 


Fruit and vegetable canneries 
Chicory works 

Starch works 

Marketing societies— 


Land cultivation or leasing 
Joint use of machinery, electricity, etc 
Other 


Industrial and commercial societies: ? 
Supply 


Consumers’ societies: 
Consumers’ societies proper 
Housing and construction societies 
Other a. 17 
2, 670 


Pane-Gaey aces... oo eee sd deals wea. 
Grand total 8, 044 


A similar report (No. 23, 1925) contains information on the opera- 
tions of credit societies of the Schulze-Delitzsch type in 1923. For 
purposes of comparison, figures for the two preceding years are also 
given. 


OPERATIONS OF SCHULZE-DELITZSCH SOCIETIES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1921 TO 1923 


{Krone at par= 20.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


| ! 


N — Number 


| 
- | . Paid-in Reserve Savings | Loans on per- 
societies share capital funds sonal credit 


le - . 4 | 
| societies reporting members 








ronen Kronen Kronen 

1, 459 1, 356 , 000, 24, 000, 1, 651, 000, 000 

1, 479 1, 379 000, 42, 000, 2, 168, 000, 000 
1, 501 1, 439 000, 68, 000. 2, 103, 000, 000 


J 

















« Figures include 3 Polish societies. + 
+ Figures include 4 Polish societies. 


1 Similar data for the years 1922 and 1923 were given in the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW for January, !°9 
(p. 181). - 
3 Includes workers’ productive and other societies. 
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Germany 


N ARTICLE in the October 2, 1925, tssue of Wirtschaftsdienst, 
the periodical issued jointly by the Hamburg Archives for 
World Economics of the University of Hamburg and the Institute 
for World Economics and Maritime Trade of the University of Kiel, 
discusses the financial condition of the German consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement. 

Although of the opinion that the movement would develop faster 
if it would “desist from continually emphasizing its idealistic basis 
and place more emphasis on its purely practical activities,” the arti- 
cle notes that the cooperative store has nevertheless in many cities 
become preeminently the place to which the populace flocks because 
of its proved policy of selling merchandise of good quality at low 


nrices. 

















The middle classes are increasingly becoming patrons of the consumers’ so- 
cieties. During the period 1914 to 1924 the per cent which public officials and 
members of the professions formed of the total membership of consumers’ societies 
rose from 3.42 to 9.91, that of independent business men from 5.3 to 6, and that 
ef agriculturists from 4.09 to 6.51. The increasing patronage of consumers’ 
societies by the middle classes assumes even greater importance when it is kept 
in mind that the middle classes have attempted to create a consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement of their own. ‘The consumers’ societies have also been given a 
certain Official recognition, a number of municipalities having become members 
of the local consumers’ societies. Producers also have in many instances allied 
themselves with consumers’ societies in joint combat against the too great 
expansion of the middlemen. 

The article points out that although the provincial federations all 
report an increase in membership over pre-war times, sales have 
decreased. This is true especially among the smaller societies; the 
large societies (those having sales of 2,000,000 marks or more), 
however, have in the main not only been able to hold their own but 
several have even doubled or tripled their sales. This decrease in 
sales while membership has increased is laid to two causes: (1) The 
large proportion of ‘paper members,” i. e., persons who joined the 
movement during the war but have now ceased to patronize the 
stores, though still technically members of the society, and (2) to the 
lowered standard of living of the great mass of the population. 
Recently, however, a slight increase in sales has become noticeable. 

Comparison of the annual reports of the societies for 1914 and 1924 
shows a greatly increased cost of operation, resulting from “ too large 
a distributing apparatus which the societies can not fully exploit at 
the present time.” This excess of distributing machinery is due 
partly to the consequences of the war and inflation periods when 
some 3,000 new stores were opened up, and to the fact that the 
German housewife of to-day makes smaller purchases than before 
the war but makes them oftener, making necessary a larger sales staff. 

The revaluation of the currency has made the financial condition 
of the societies appear better than it is, for revaluation has meant a 
nominal increase of some 25 per cent, but as is pointed out, this 
marking up of amount of share capital, reserves, savings deposits, 
ete., by 25 per cent did not mean that new capital to that amount 
was brought into the society, but rather that new liabilities were 
created. ‘The entire revaluation has created 62,000,000 marks of 
liabilities for the ‘societies,’ some of which has been offset by the 
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policy of inventorying their real estate above its real value. Indebt. 
edness of the societies “has reached an amount which no cooperator 
would have dreamed of in pre-war times.” 


This review will have shown how much the German consumers’ societies 
have suffered as distributing organs from the inflation. This impression woyjq 
be still further strengthened by a comparison with societies in other countries 
This would, however, lead too far. It should merely be mentioned that the 
balance sheets of some German societies show an appalling financial condition 
The amounts owed by some societies for merchandise total frequently to . 
sum equivalent to a month’s sales, and this in spite of the fact that savings 
deposits are being used to pay such debts. The societies have a sufficiently large 
membership, but they lack capital. The situation of the German consumer,’ 
societies should, however, not be judged too pessimistically, for the same wup- 
favorable symptoms are to be found in other branches of business and industry 
and often in a much greater degree. These symptoms will disappear as soon as 
the purchasing power of the broad masses of population begins to increase. 


Great Britain 


HE October, 1925, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette gives 
(pp. 344, 345) data on 1,534 industrial societies, compiled by 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. These societies at the 
end of 1924 had a combined membership of 4,690,000, sales of 
£271,039,000,* net earnings for the year of £21,267,000, and share, 
loan, and reserve capital of £145,626,000. This was an increase, as 
compared with 1923, of 2.9 per cent in membership, of 8.4 per cent 
in capital, and of about 7 per cent in sales. 
The value of goods produced by these societies in 1924 was as 
follows: 


Associations of consumers: 

Productive departments of consumers’ societies— Value of products 
eo, ee Stee pe actinmnembin & a £29, 661, 169 
rem qpmmmmmmmaenet os 7007 fe Ue ebewtacne 32, 242, 225 

Productive societies— 

EE en peer eee ener 211, 634 
Baking, and other societies 576, 183 
Workers’ productive societies 2, 979, 988 


67, 671, 199 


The following table shows the number of employees, amount paid 
in wages, and value of the goods produced by each type of society 
in 1924: 








‘ Including farm and dairy produce valued at £1,592,000 and wholesale as well as retail sales. Pouud 
at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AMOUNT PAID IN WAGES, AND VALUE OF GOODS PRO- 
pUCED BY CONSUMERS’ AND WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES IN 1924, BY 
[INDUSTRY GROUP 






[£ at pair=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 


















































































a y ’ ; 
d Associations of consumers ais? “> aaa 
S. ii SL AP. chs) : mS aeliyes 
© Industry group Num- . Wun: 
L, her of Amount Value of her ot Amount | Value of 
4 poly paid in goods em- | Paidin | goods 
g . ployees wages produced ployees| Wages produced 
e Perr aT is ee oe i 
Food and tobacco... ................--- 25,773 | £3,714, 347 | £47, 808, 592 120 | £12, 695 £86, 377 
(MeN ar onk pcg rte pepennccnetetue 20,198 | 2, 184, 650 5, 723,029 | 4,818 | 487,454 | 1,734, 863 
Soap, candles, and starch---.........-- 1, 809 247, 881 eS RE qerate es sei ee 
; WNL. Fon bedee~sccecesececese Ledisi 3, 405 334, 566 1, 702, 891 714 85, 961 513, 795 
: Mining and quarrying. --............._. 447 52, 040 84, 515 215 23, 763 37, 063 
Building and woodworking--___.....__. 9, 196 1, 486, 767 3, 251, 889 462 55, 628 130, 409 
Paper making, printing, ete..........-. 2, 856 378, 928 1, 166,509 | 1,013} 152,648 317, 985 
Metal, engineering. etc.............-.-- 1, 680 254, 419 833, 418 404 52, 041 106, 547 
8 ee eee 1, 248 148, 656 958, 715 240 23, 718 49, 957 
Productive transport..................- 2, 449 357, 996 ! 5 740 () 
TT oi ntod ois bilin BBW teed westind 2, 961 273, 954 Of 3 aS Sees Pa et 
ine SS Rep BP EGS 2 Bs & ee 63 7, 290 29, 248 7 950 1, 792 
Ea, (a ee eee 65 7, 347 30, 485 6 1, 109 1, 200 
© Serre ee). 6 ae | 72,150} 9,448,841 | 64,691,211 | 8,004 896, 707 | 2, 979, 988 
SE ia ctotea siigen Sinclieshees Ga amo . Ole ae 8, 558, 917 58, 744, 787 8, 034 903, 505 | 2, 844, 026 
















i Included in value of goods produced in other departments. 






Data similar to the above, for the years 1913 to 1922, were given 
in the February, 1924, issue of the Montuty Lasor Revtrew (pp. 
219, 220). 






Italy 






RECENT book on the cooperative movement in Italy * describes 
the Italian cooperative movement in general but especially 
those forms of cooperation which have reaebind” their highest daveb: 
ment in that country—the labor and farming societies. 









Labor Societies 






Before the war, cooperative labor societies were found all over 
Italy. “‘At one time there appear to have been as many as 8,000 of 
such societies actively engaged in carrying out huge contracts for 
the construction of roads, bridges, harbors, drainage schemes, and 
pore works of all descriptions.”’ Works of this nature pono 
y cooperative societies constituted some 15 per cent of all the con- 
tracts let by the Ministry of Public Works. “In some districts in 
northern Italy, indeed, the cooperative societies were responsible for 
85 per cent (Ravenna) or 90 per cent (Ferrara) of the public works 
executed, while in Emilia during the 10 years before the war the 
cooperative labor societies enjoyed a virtual monopoly of such con- 
tracts. 

The individual societies are federated into provincial, interpro- 
vincial, and regional organizations. These federated societies take 
charge of the large-scale contracts, supply the technical advisers and 
machinery, and allot shares in the work to the member societies. In 



























‘ Lloyd, E. A.: The Cooperative Movement in Italy, with special reference to agriculture, labor, and 
Production. London, Fabian Society, 1925. xii, 136 pp. 
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1919 a national body, the National Federation of Productive anq 
Labor ee are oe Societies, was formed, with headquarters jy 
Rome. “The regularity and comprehensiveness of the structure 
would thus have been perfect if it had not been for those unfortunate 
political and religious influences which have so nearly proved fata] 
to the whole movement.’’ These influences led to the formation of 4 
separate federated system for the Catholic cooperative societies. 
Other disruptive influences also arose, after the war. 

Unfortunately many false cooperators, ex-middlemen and ex-private con- 
tractors swarmed around this movement, and immediately after the war new 
cooperative societies teemed in thousands upon thousands, and, instead of 
attaching themselves to the experienced organizations already existing, they 
were swept into the various currents of politics, and there arose such a medley. 
such a confusion, such a mass of scandals, as to justify in many cases those 
enemies of the movement who accused it of incompetence. 

Offsetting these factors, however, there was in some regions 4 
distinct tendency toward joint action among all cooperative organiza- 
tions regardless of religious or political color. This tendency reached 
its greatest development in Florence, “but unfortunately it had 
started too late to avert the catastrophe that overwhelmed the 
whole movement during the ensuing months.” 

Soon after its convention of 1922, the National Federation was, 

“against the will of its directors, involved in the struggle between 
Fascisti and Socialists,’ and found itself faced with the alternatives 
of disbanding altogether or of reconstructing the organization in such 
a way as to meet the approval of the Fascist leaders. The latter 
course was decided upon. 
Thus, only by going over to the Fascist camp, by disowning its president and 
founder, by throwing open its painfully built up structure to the young and rival! 
Fascist societies, and by completely changing its allegiance did the National 
Federation purchase the right to live and to continue its great work. In taking 
this step it was doing what societies of every category and degree of importance 
were finding themselves compelled to do by the force of the circumstances of 
the moment. 


Cooperative Agriculture 


The Italian cooperators are the foremost exponents of cooperative 
farming, either of leased land or of land bought outright. The 
method of cultivation varies, the land being sometimes cultivated in 
common by all the members of the society, on a wage basis, and some- 
times divided and apportioned by lot to be worked by individual 
members for their own account. 

In central and northern Italy, such societies were the result of much 
unemployment, the land being leased to provide members with work. 
In Sicily and southern Italy the cooperative societies sprang up as a 
result of the system of absentee landlordism and the determination of 
the people to escape from the rapacity of the persons in charge o! 
these estates. Farming had fallen into such decay in these sections, 
however, that even to the present day, “any agricultural develop- 
ments must now be Brccab by years of preparation, and vas' 


expenditure in draining and fertilizing the soil and the afforestation 
of the hills, ete.” 
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Speaking of the work done by these societies, the author says: 


The work that these societies have performed in draining and reclaiming 
waste land and converting it into a vast and fruitful agricultural region is so great 
as practically to defy description. So colossal a monument to the efficiency of 
cooperative labor must be seen, as the writer saw it, to be believed. 


Present Conditions . 


Writing as of December, 1924, the author describes the condition 
of the cooperative movement under the Fascist régime. Excerpts 
from his account appear below: 


All who have any knowledge of Italy during the last few years will know, and 
deplore, the sorry story of attack and counterattack, violehce and reprisal, 
murder and vendetta which made the first years of the peace in Italy more 
dreadful than those of the war. 

The Fascist movement, if we understand it aright, was not originally an anti- 
Socialist movement. Its aim was the unexceptionable one of putting an end to a 
shameful state of anarchy and of restoring the public order which is one of the 
most valuable attributes of civilization. It was inevitable that many of the 
recruits to the new movement were unworthy of the high ideals by which its 
founders claimed to be inspired. Many of its disciples brought with them abun- 
dance of enthusiasm and high sense of romance, but little restraint and experience. 
On the other hand, the cooperative societies of the Lega Nazionale were by that 
time, as we have seen, definitely allied with the Socialist political party, and when, 
by the force of circumstances, the Fascisti and the Socialists were at open war, 
the cooperative societies had, in many cases, to bear the brunt of the attack. 
They were accused, rightly or wrongly, of being the centers of communist and 
antinationalist propaganda and the refuge of disloyalists and traitors. All 
over Italy there is to be found evidence of the savage attacks on cooperative 
societies. * * * Indeed, at the headquarters of the Lega Nazionale in Milan 
we were told that of the 8,000 societies formerly affiliated to that organization, 
no more than 2,000 then (August, 1923) remained, and those, for the most part, 
were the ones whose smallness, weakness, and insignificance led the Fascisti to 
deem them unworthy of attack. 

The Fascist party soon set about creating a cooperative organization of its 
own * * * [with the following ideals:] (1) Cooperation is a purely economic 
movement and should be absolutely dissociated from all party and political or 
religious bias; (2) cooperation should be financially self-supporting and should not 
look to State funds for assistance. Undoubtedly this was the reaction from the 
two greatest sources of abuse from which the cooperative movement in Italy had 
increasingly suffered, viz, (1) the carrying of religious and political quarrels into 
the cooperative organization, and (2) the constant recourse to State funds which 
had encouraged the growth of unhealthy societies and kept in life many unsound 
organizations. 

No one who has followed the development of Fascismo will deny that its sup- 
porters have been very active indeed in their self-appointed task of cutting off 
branches which they declared to be withered and a danger to the economic health 
of the nation. Their energy in this direction is testified to by a chain of charred 
buildings and ruined societies in all parts of Italy. There are not wanting those 
who will affirm that the “languishing” state of many of the great cooperative 
organizations which the Fascist body took over to “restore’’ and reorganize was 
the direct result of Fascist activity. * * * It can not be denied that the 
cooperative side of Fascism has this in common with the whole movement that it 
was founded on force, built upon force, and continues to exist on force. 
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Graduation of Building Trades Apprentices in Cleveland 


ib tha Cleveland school for building trades apprentices held jis 
second formal commencement on December 2, 1925, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Cleveland Building Traces 
Employers’ Association. About 125 apprentices received diplomas 
testifying to their completion of a prescribed course of training. 
involving the theory as well as the practice of their trades as car- 
penters, bricklayers, electricians, plumbers, and painters. The 
school has been in operation for some years, but no formal gradua- 
tion exercises were attempted until April 10, 1925 (see Monrury 
Laspor Review, May, 1925, p. 218), re a public commencement 
was held and some 150 were given diplomas as bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, and plumbers. Courses in painting and electrical work were 
not begun so early as those in the three other trades, and December 
marked the first graduation of apprentices in these two trades. 

The apprenticeship classes in each trade are under the direct 
supervision of a joint committee of contractors and representatives 
of the unions of that trade, to which is added a representative of 
the Cleveland Board of Education. The apprentice must have been 
assigned to an employer and have completed satisfactorily a trial 

eriod of 30 days at work -before he can be enrolled in the sclhiool. 

hereafter he is expected to attend the classes for four hours per 
week throughout his apprenticeship, being paid for this time by his 
employer at the same rate as for his working time. 

To develop and maintain the interest of the apprentices, instruction is offered 
in the practical as well as the theoretical branches of the trade, by instructors 
whose practical experience as journeymen is supplemented by a course in methods 
of teaching. The boys are taught among other things the history of their 
trade, plan reading, trade mathematics, and related engineering, so that at the 
completion of their course of study they are better qualified as mechanics than 
they would have been if they had received their training under the old appren- 
tice system. Talks by men prominent in the trade or related trades, illustrated 
by motion pictures, are given occasionally to broaden the minds of the students. 





enti te te 
— el 


Working of Apprenticeship Act of New Zealand 


HE Monraty Lasor Review for November, 1924 (pp. 219-221), 

+ gave the main provisions of the apprenticeship act of 1923 
of New Zealand, which had then ihe in effect for only a 

few months. The report for 1925 of the New Zealand Department 
of Labor gives some details of its working during the year ending 
March 31, 1925. During this time 64 apprenticeship committees 
were formed, covering 22 industries. Under the act, the industrial 
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court has power to fix wages, hours, and conditions of work for 
apprentices, together with the length of the apprenticeship period, 
ase for entering apprenticeship, and the proportion of apprentices 
{0 journeymen in a given trade. Orders covering some or all of 
these particulars have been made for the industries in which com- 
mittees have been established, and have been very generally ac - 
cepted by all concerned. 

It was supposed that putting these powers into the hands of the 
industrial court would bring about a reduction in the time required 
for apprenticeship, since on account of the increased use of machinery 
and the tendency toward specialization, the various crafts should 
not require so long a sere of training as formerly. It was also 
claimed by some that the period of training had always been unduly 
long, and that this discouraged boys from entering trades in which 
they must remain as learners from about the age of 15 to 22. So 
far, however, the court has im no case decreased the period of appren- 
ticeship. “‘On the contrary, in two industries, baking and pastry 
cooking, and electrical working, the period has (by agreement of 
the committee) been increased from four to five years.” 

The court has failed, likewise, to exercise in a single case its power 
to lower the age for entering apprenticeship, but there has been some 
nedification of the maximum age for entermg. The act had provided 
for some relaxations in this direction, with a view to making it pos- 
sible for adults to become apprentices under conditions to be approved 
by the apprenticeship committees. 





This provision was inserted to meet the statement that in past years a con- 
siderable number of boys have failed to become skilled workers, and have drifted 
into “blind alley’”’ work, attracted partly by the lure of the immediately higher 
wages there obtained, and also by the greater freedom of movement associated 
with such work, compared with the restrictions placed upon apprentices. Ap- 
proval has been given by the committees to such apprenticeships in several in- 
stances, after being satisfied that the wages, period, and other conditions are 
fair. 

The power given to the court to fix in any given district the pro- 
portion of apprentices to journeymen has been exercised freely. 
This does away with the shop as a basis for determining the number 
of apprentices. So long as the proper proportion of apprentices to 
journeymen is maintained, it is immaterial whether they are in one 
7 or many, and the number any employer may have is determined 
by his ability to train them. This decision is generally delegated by 
the court to the committees. 

In pursuance of this authority permission to take apprentices has been re- 
fused to a number of employers, for example, on account of the lack of facilities 
for teaching, or until the employers are able to show that they are sufficiently 
established in business to continue as employers. In one instance the committee 
refused permission to apprentice a boy to a branch of the furniture trade on the 
ground that it was not a suitable industry in which to train apprentices. * * * 
In an order of the court for motor engineering the taking of apprentices is sub- 
ject to the committee concerned being satisfied in each case that the shop is 
sufficiently equipped for the training of apprentices. 


An important feature of the act was a clause giving the court: power 
to require any employer or employers to take apprentices in such 
humbers as might be necessary to keep up the supply of skilled 
workers. No action of this kind has yet been taken, but to discover 
whether it might be desirable a study has been made of the extent 
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to which employers are availing themselves of the opportunities open 
to them for taking apprentices. ; 


In this connection a return was compiled last year and submitted to 4), 
court and to the respective committees; this showed that in the 16 chief ‘allen 
while 6,901 apprentices were then employed, the maximum proportion that | d 
been fixed by the awards and industrial agreements under the industria] concili. 
ation and arbitration act would have allowed of 8,022 additional apprenti,.. 
there being 22,086 journeymen (including working employers) engaged; in )), 
two trades, plumbing and gasfitting, and jewelry and watchmaking, dj; the 
number approach the maximum allowed. A further return just compiled ag , 
April, 1925, shows no material alteration in the position, the number of apprep. 
tices being still 1 to every 3.2 journeymen. In the building trades, which an 
generally assumed to have been short of skilled labor, the following proportioy. 
are shown as employed: Bricklaying, 1 apprentice to 4.5 journeymen; carpenter. 
ing and joinery, 1 apprentice to 3.9 journeymen; painting, 1 apprentice to 5.4 
journeymen; plastering, 1 apprentice to 3.2 journeymen; plumbing and gas. 
fitting, 1 apprentice to 2.1 journeymen. It is a question for the court and the 
committees to consider whether these proportions are sufficient to provide the 
supply of skilled labor likely to be required for the future; this year’s informatioy 
will be forwarded to the court and to the committees concerned. 


The act provided for cooperation between the committees and the 
schools, so that boys who were about to leave school might be helped 
in choosing a trade and, if desirable, guided into apprenticeship, 
but an epidemic of infantile paralysis closed the schools for some 
months and interfered with this line of work. An interesting feature 
has developed, however, from the clause giving the court power to 
levy contributions on employers for the maintenance of a school for 
technical training. This power may be exercised whenever the major- 
ity of employers in a given industry and locality desire to have 
young persons trained for their industry. 

The first case of the kind has recently arisen in the motor mechanics industry 
in Auckland, which, it is stated, will be followed by those in the industry in other 
eenters. The employers’ representative stated that apprentices in the indusiry 
require certain instruction that can not be given in an ordinary garage. On the 
agreement of the parties an order of the court was made requiring each employer 
of apprentices to contribute 10s. per annum for each apprentice for two years 
for the purchase of equipment at the local technical college where classes are |)- 
ing held. The experiment is spoken of as the beginning of a new policy in in- 
dustry, of which much may be expected in future. 


for 
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REHABILITATION 





Industrial Rehabilitation in Massachusetts ! 


chusetts dates back to the establishment of the Massachusetts 

industrial Accident Board as part of the machinery for adminis- 
tering the State workmen’s compensation act of 1911. Although 
rehabilitation work formed a minor part of the functions of this board, 
nevertheless the creation of a central organization to care for those 
injured in industry made further extension of reeducational work 
possible as the need for it became more apparent. 

The records of the board made increasingly evident the need of 
planned vocational reeducation for those handicapped through indus- 
trial injury. In many cases the pressing need to earn money forced 
workers back into industry as soon as possible through whatever 
channels were open to them. [Employers were reluctant to engage 
those who were physically handicapped and the positions they offered 
were those which demanded but little skill, paid very low wages, and 
offered no opportunity for advancement. etraining through educa- 
tion was eunali impossible because of the expense involved, especially 
when there were dependent families to be considered, and also voces 
there were almost no facilities for vocational training which could be 
adapted to meet the needs of individual cases. Except for those 
under the care of public or private charitable organizations and 
those who came to the attention of the accident board, there was no 
agency to which the industrial cripple might turn for advice. 

In 1916 the legislature directed the department of education to 
investigate the facilities for rehabilitation of those disabled by indus- 
trial accident, but the scope of this inquiry was limited by the 
inadequacy of the funds appropriated for it. The commission recom- 
mended the establishment of a central State-supported bureau in the 
department of education to carry on the work of rehabilitation. 
The plan was not adopted at that time, but in 1918 the work of the 
industrial accident board was extended in this field by the creation 
of the vocational training division. In administering the work of 
this department the lack of funds was again apparent and the work 
mainly advisory in character. The vocational facilities of the public 
schools were continually improving, however, so that it was possible 
to train many of the handicapped in ate pec orted classes as well 
as by placing them directly in industrial establishments for instruc- 
tion. 


rrcHE beginning of a program for civilian rehabilitation in Massa- 
SD 





! A study by students in the course in statistics at Mount Holyoke College, made under the direction of 
Miss Amy Hewes, May, 1925. Exeept where otherwise noted, the data were obtained from the State 


~rehabilitation section’s records of the individual cases. 
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When Congress appropriated money for Federal cooperation jy 
civilian retraining, ieudadhenetie was one of the first States to 
accept the provisions of the Federal act of 1920, and in May, 199; 
legislation establishing the rehabilitation section of the department 
of vocational education was passed. The act organized the particular 
machinery which was to cooperate with the F ederal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and authorized the establishment “of such courses 
of vocational training as may be advisable and necessary for the 
vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry and other- 
wise.” ? The control of both State and Federal funds was vested 
in this bureau. 

A review of the whole problem of the relief of handicapped persons 
and the question of administrative arrangements was made in the 
report of a special commission appointed in 1922. The members of 
the commission were the commissioner of public welfare, the chairman 
of the industrial accident board, the director of the commission fo, 
the blind, and the director of vocational education. The report 
emphasized the importance of distinguishing in treatment the prob- 
lem of dependency when associated with the necessity for rehabilita- 
tion. A separate appropriation of $10,000 for relief was recom- 
mended by the commission, and the legislature accordingly appro- 
priated that sum for the purpose. 

The commission favored a conservative policy. It drew attention 
to the fact that the work in this field was still highly experimental in 
character and therefore advised against the establishment of new 
institutions. It was suggested that when such time came as made it 
advisable to undertake the placement of all handicapped persons the 
State employment office should develop special offices for the work. 
For the present and during the experimental stage the work could be 
best developed by the rehabilitation section already established, and 
new relief measures were not necessary. 

The method used by the special commission included a study of 
available statistics. From these it was estimated that Massachu- 
setts had “at least 22,000 or 26,000 physically handicapped persons.” 
Material was also obtained from 523 Massachusetts agencies which 
reported 8,353 persons known to them as physically handicapped. 
From these returns a number of general tables were prepared (p. 13 of 
the commission’s report). Although the value of the data was some- 
what affected by the differences in terpretation inevitably made by 
the agencies which returned questionnaires, it may be assumed that the 
data are representative as respects the industrial status of physically 
handicapped persons in Massachusetts. 

The great majority of the physically handicapped were found to 
be persons with a work history, only about 10 per cent of them never 
having worked. In the middle and higher age groups the number 
of those who had worked gradually increased. ‘in each age group 
the percentage of men exceeded that of women. Only a little more 
than one-fifth of the physically disabled who reported on this point 
were completely eet olay orting, and more than two-thirds were 
totally dependent on others for support. Naturally dependency 
increased in the older age groups. ore than two-thirds of those 





3? Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1921, ch. 462. 
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over 20 years of age were not physically able to work, and of those 
gno were able to work only about two-thirds were employed full 


time. ep 
Work of Rehabilitation Section 


HE rehabilitation section began its work on August 25, 1921, with 

the purpose of developing the following types of services: 

1, Counsel upon training for placement in the former, occupation 
or a new one, 

2. An opportunity to enter upon a suitable course of training in 
trade, technical, agricultural, or commercial schools, by correspond- 
ence courses, or by placement in industries or commercial establish- 
ments. 

3. Supervision and guidance during training so that the greatest 
benefit may be derived therefrom. 

4, Help in securmg placement when the course of training has been 
successfully com leted. 

5. Advice se assistance im securing artificial limbs and other 
orthopedic and prosthetic appliances at minimum cost and incon- 
venience.® 

Closed Cases 


From its establishment in 1921 up to November 30, 1924, the 
section closed 280 cases. ‘These included 154 persons who had been 
accepted and reNabilitated and 126 who failed to complete the course 
of rehabilitation for various reasons. ‘There were also 209 open 
registered cases and a list of prospective cases which had not thon 
reached the stage of registration. 

Many factors, physiological, economic, and psychological, enter 
into successful rehabilitation and make its accomplishment one of 
extreme difficulty. As Table 1 shows, only slightly more than half 
(55 per cent) of the closed cases were classified as rehabilitated. It 
should be remembered, however, that in many instances a long period 
of training is necessary and that the closed cases of the first three 
years do not include those persons who were still in training at the 
end of the period under review. About one-third of those rehabili- 
tated (33.1 per cent) were placed in industry without training. For 
these the ab abilitation service consisted of finding the disabled per- 
son a job. In all other cases, however, retraining of some kind was 
necessary before the return to industry was possible and it was the 
task of the rehabilitation section to find the right type of vocational 
education to meet the needs of each particular case and to find em- 
ployment for trainees when they completed their courses. Almost 
one-half (48.4 per cent) of the cases which were closed before re- 
habilitation was accomplished were discontinued because the service 
of the department was rejected. The determined and continued 
effort necessary on the part of the trainee proved difficult to secure. 
The depressed state of mind so characteristic after physical disable- 
ment was probably often the explanation of failure to cooperate with 
the efforts of the section, Further study of the complex psychological 
factors which are so important a part of the problem may be neces- 
sary to prevent the dropping out of so many who have begun the 








* Massachusetts. Department of Education. Repert, 1920-21, p. 67. 
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long, up-hill journey and upon whom much time and effort haye 
already been spent. A majority of the cases classified as closed fo, 
“other” reasons were those of persons who found employment 
without the help of the rehabilitation section and those who lef; 
Massachusetts for some other residence. 


TABLE 1.—DISPOSITION OF CLOSED CASES 



































Closed cases 
Disposition of case ™ “ee 
+ ercent | Per cent of 
Number of group closed - me 
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The group covered was predominately young and native born. 
The ages ranged from 16 to 60 years, with 22.1 per cent under 21 
and 37.2 per cent between 21 and 31 years of age. This fact reflects 
not only the larger proportion of the younger age groups in industry 
in general where most of the disability was found, but also, perhaps, 
the greater desire of the young for rehabilitation. 

Men constituted 86.1 per cent of the total 280 cases; less than a 
third ef these (30.3 8 cent) were married although 79.1 per cent 
were Over 21 years of age. 

Only slightly more than one-third (34.6 per cent) were born outside 
of the United States. This is a smaller proportion than that of the 
foreign-born element in the industrial population of Massachusetts, 
and is probably explained by the fact that the opportunity for help 
which the section offers to the disabled is not so well known ad 
consequently, not so available to the foreign born. 

About a third (31.7 per cent) of the disabled had personally ap- 
plied for rehabilitation, while nearly as many (30.8 per cent) were 
referred by various public departments. The hospitals directed 
17.1 per cent to the service of the section, while social agencies of 
other sorts referred 13.6 per cent. Employers had apparently not 
recognized the value of rehabilitation service to the extent of directly 
referring cases (only 1.1 per cent were referred to the section by 
them), but many nitivide s who reported themselves may have been 
advised to do so by employers. 

A large proportion of the handicapped were disabled as a direct 
result of their work, 43.9 per cent of the cases being reported as in- 
dustrial accidents. Disability caused by disease accounted for 35.7 
per cent and included some cases of occupational disease, thus in- 
ereasing the amount of disability due to industrial cause. Public 
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accidents, a term usually a to designate those occasioned by 


yraffic, were responsible for about a sixth of the cases. Only 3.6 per 


vent were reported as congenital cases. 

Table 2, below, shows that industrial accidents resulting in an 
injury to one hand or one leg stand out as the most conspicuous 
jingle cause of the disability of the persons whom the section at- 
tempted to rehabilitate. Of the 123 who traced their disability di- 
rectly to industrial accidents, 45, or 36.6 per cent, had sustained an 
injury to one hand, and 23, or 18.7 per cent, an injury to one leg, 


while 97, or 78.9 per cent, had suffered an injury to one or both 
‘hands or arms or legs. 


TABLE 2.—NATURE AND ORIGIN OF DISABILITY IN CLOSED CASES 


Number of applicants with disability from— Total 
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Rehabilitated Cases 


Among the 154 cases rehabilitated, defective hearmg was very 
prevalent, but persons suffering from deafness proved to be notably 
susceptible to rehabilitation through reeducation, as 15 of the 21 
who were either deaf or growing increasingly deaf were rehabilitated 
through courses in lip reading or through other vocational traiming. 
General debility, cardiac difficulties, and tuberculosis were ey 
uous among the diseases Pain disability. In the case of the first 


two, successful rehabilitation did not appear marked. Only 4 of 
the 15 persons with cardiac diseases and 4 of the 11 suffering from 
pupa debility were reported as rehabilitated at the time of closure. 
Those who had some form of tuberculosis were more fortunate in 
being rehabilitated, for 7 of the 10 became self-supporting either 
directly through placement or after training. 

Occupation before and after rehabilitation—A comparison of the 
occupations of the 154 persons rehabilitated by the section before and 
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after their rehabilitation, in Table 3, below, shows that only 49 of 
them remained in the same industrial group. The manufacturing 
and mechanical group showed the greatest stability, almost hajj 
being able to find employment in the same occupation. The greates; 
variation occurred among the clerical workers, for although tie 
number of persons engaged in this type of work was approximately 
the same after rehabilitation, only two of these workers had n) 
entered the field after their disability. Thirty-five persons who had 
had no occupation before rehabilitation were placed in industry, |p 


the other groups the numbers were too small to make any com. 
parison significant. 


TABLE 3.—OCCUPATION BEFORE AND AFTER REHABILITATION 
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Previous education and type of training.—The previous education 
of the disabled person determined to some extent the nature of tlc 
retraining. School training was more frequently a part of rehabilita- 
tion when the higher grades had been reached before disability. 
For instance, 32 of the 46 applicants who stopped school between thc 
tenth and twelfth grades were given further school training by the 
rehabilitation section, but im the case of only 18 out of the 43 persons 
who left school before the seventh grade was reached was further 
school training provided. (See Table 4 following.) In some cases 
placement was possible without a further course. About one-third 
(33.1 per cent) of the total number of rehabilitated were given no 
further training. The training facilities used included public, cor- 
respondence, and night schools, and instruction under private 
tutors. In 9 eases employment training supplemented school train- 
ing. Public schools were used in about two-thirds of the cases, 
thus involving a minimum expenditure. Fourteen persons were 
given employment training only: that is, were trained by apprentice- 

lip. 
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TaBLE 4.—PREVIOUS EDUCATION AND TYPE OF TRAINING 
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Table 5 shows 


TaBLE 5.—WEEKLY WAGES AT TIME OF DISABILITY AND AFTER 


Earning capacity.—It is not to be expected that rehabilitation can 
fully restore earning part except in rare instances. 
valf (45.8 per cent) of those considered had 
recetved weekly wages of $20 or more before disability, and less than 
a quarter (24.6 per cent) were able to earn that aw 4 
Nearly a fifth (19.7 per cent) received $30 or more per week 
before disability, while only 9.2 per cent received over this sum after 
On the other hand, two persons who had earned less 
than $50 before rehabilitation were enabled to earn more than that 
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Cost of rehabilitation.—The problem of figuring the cost of rehabili- 
tation presents several complications. From the pomt of view of the 
public purse it should not be forgotten that failure to restore earning 

wer will in many cases result in an expenditure for maintenance 
The per capita cost during a period when the rehabilita- 
tion seetion still considers its work experimental and puts its emphasis 
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on perfecting the methods which are carried on by a very limited 
staff is perhaps higher than it may be at a later period. If adminis. 
trative expenses, which constituted the chief variable factor, be djs. 
‘regarded, and the whole number of closed cases, regardless of whet; 
re 7 a was accomplished, be included, the cost is surprisingly 
small. 


TABLE 6.—COST OF REHABILITATION IN CLOSED CASES 
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In 53.2 per cent of the cases considered there was no direct ex- 
penditure. In 18.2 per cent the cost was less than $10 and in 
28.2 per cent less than $50. In only four cases was there an ex- 
penditure of more than $300. The cases on which the larger expendi- 
tures were made were all those in which rehabilitation was success- 


fully achieved. No single case closed without rehabilitation cost 
over $200. 


Conclusions 


A REVOLUTION in the point of view regarding the relation of 

- the physically disabled person to his occupational environment 
has been Wouait about by new methods of education, by modern 
psychology, and by new social objectives. The industrial cripple 
to-day, instead of being set aside for pity and support, has had 
opened up to him the possibility of further usefulness and economic 
independence through a study of his capacities and a retraining 
and readjustment of them. ‘This is often made with far greater 
care than that which was given him when he first entered the 
industrial field. The Massachusetts rehabilitation section has 
applied case-work methods with remarkable results, and can point 
to individuals who are now more happily adjusted in industry and 
who in some instances are earning a hig er wage than before they 
were disabled. In order to study the problems of each person with 
the necessary care it has been the section’s policy to confine atten- 
tion to those individuals who offered real promise of rehabilitation 
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rather than to extend the work to others whose effort and coopera- 


ed tion were not forthcoming. Thus an important factor in the selec- 
tion among “prospects” during the first period of the section’s 
a work has been the amount of interest shown by the applicant himself. 
ly it is of course a debatable question whether the state of mind of 


the disabled person should determine his chances for rehabilitation 
in the establishment of the permanent practice of the section. Dis- 
couragement and demoralization are frequently a direct result of 
disablement and constitute an important part of the problem of 
rehabilitation. They may deserve the same amount of attention 
as is given to the ay ng handicap. The general psychological 
make-up of the individual, as well as the special state of mind en- 
gendered by his disability, might profitably receive more emphasis 
if circumstances made it possible. 

Throughout its history the policy of the section has been to make 
progress certain by proceeding with caution. During the three 
years ending July 1, 1922, according to the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Industrial Accidents, accidents resulting in permanent 
partial disability averaged 1,402 per year. It is probable that a 
much larger number of these persons were in need of rehabilitation than 
came to the attention of the rehabilitation section and it may be 
assumed that the 154 persons who were rehabilitated during the 
first three years of the work of the section were a small fraction of 
the persons who might have utilized its services. 

Two circumstances stand in the way of the immediate extension 
of the service in such a way as to make it more nearly commensurate 
with the need it was created to serve. The first is the lack of an 
appropriation sufficient to maintain an adequate staff. As only 
“dollar for dollar” is received from the Federal Government for 
rehabilitation, the policy of restricting the State appropriation de- 
prives the Commonwealth of resources it might otherwise have. 
The other limitation is the lack of machinery to make the section 
known to the persons whom it could assist. In many instances it 
was only a fortunate chance which brought to the attention of the 
section persons who were capable of rehabilitation but did not 
know it. Hundreds of others must be in a similar position. Among 
the ways suggested by the special commission of 1922 for getting bet- 
ter publicity is some plan of cooperation with the State employment 
offices. Also it is probable that contacts could be made with many 
social agencies, including the trade-unions, which would bring handi- 
capped persons to its attention before discouragement has set in, 
bad habits have been established, and the project of retraining has 
become correspondingly difficult. 
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Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor 


HE forty-fifth annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, held at Atlantic City October 5 to 16, 1925, wags 
attended by 393 delegates. 

; The ke note of the convention was struck in the following declara- 
tion in President Green’s opening address: ‘‘We propose to carry 
forward in an aggressive way, without relaxation or compromise, the 
great work of organization. It is our purpose to mobilize the eco- 
nomic strength of the workers in every city, town, and village of the 
American continent.’’ This purpose was reflected in the indorse- 
ment by the convention of a 40 weeks’ organization drive and separate 
recommendations for the unionization of office workers, bank clerks, 
laundry workers, and colored workers. A resolution to amalgamate 
trade-unions into a series of industrial unions was defeated. 

Probably the most outstanding pronouncement of the convention 
was one based largely on the predications in the wages section of the 
executive council’s report, which reads as follows: 

We recommend indorsement of the statement of the executive council on 
wages. We hold that the best interests of wage earners as well as the whole 
social group are served by increasing production in quality as well as quantity 
and by high wage standards which assure sustained purchasing power to the 
workers and, therefore, higher national standards for the environment in which 
they live and the means to enjoy cultured opportunities. We deciare that wage 
reductions produce industrial and social unrest and that low wages are not 
conducive to low production costs. 

We urge upon wage earners everywhere: That we oppose all wage reductions 
and that we urge upon management the elimination of wastes in production in 
order that selling prices may be lower and wages higher. To this end we recom- 
mend cooperation in study of waste in production which the essay of the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies covering important industries has shown 
to be 50 per cent attributable to management and only 25 per cent attributable 
to labor, with 25 per cent attributable to other sources, principally managements 
in industries producing commodities for any single industry under consideration. 

Social inequality, industrial instability, and injustice must increase unless the 
workers’ real wages, the purchasing power of their wages, coupled with a con- 
tinuing reduction in the number of hours making up the working-day are pro- 
gressed in proportion to man’s increasing power of production. 


The executive council pointed out that employers are now recog- 
nizing that organization is necessary for production procedure and 
are trying to substitute for trade-unionism company unions, em- 
ployee representation plans which do not emanate from the trade- 
unions, employers’ insurance, and employee ownership. These cap!- 
talistic methods constitute, the council felt, new problems which tiie 
federation must study in order to find the best way of meeting the 
dangers they involve. 





1 American Federation of Labor. Report of the executive council to the forty-fifth annual convention, 
= City, Oct. 5, 1925; and Report of proceedings of the forty-fifth annual convention , 1925 (advance 
copy). 
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The convention approved the progress made by national and in- 
ternational unions in organizing a labor life insurance company, and 
expressed appreciation of the “potentiality of labor banking and a 
wish to promote its wise development.’’ At the same time a pre- 
cautionary emphasis was laid on the large part “technical advice 
and informed creative wisdom” played in banking success. 

The subject of education was very much to the fore, one of the 
largest sections of the report of the executive council being under this 
caption. Among the important data presented on this subject were 
the following, submitted by Mr. Spencer Miller, of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau: Six years ago there were barely 12 workers’ edu- 
cational undertakings, and to-day there are over 300 workers’ col- 
leges and study classes in more than 200 industrial centers, while 
in 225 centers permenent committees of central labor bodies are 
organized in the interest of the workers’ educational movement. 
Within the last half dozen years also a resident labor college has been 
established. Last summer, nine distinct summer labor schools and 
institutes for workers were conducted in different parts of the United 
States. 

The federation’s education committee, in its report, estimated that 
in the past year more than 30,000 man and woman workers have 
been studying regularly in workers’ study classes and colleges. 

The delegates’ interest in public employees was manifested by reso- 
lutions in favor of an eight-hour day and prevailing union wages on 
public works; the extension of the Saturday half-holiday in Federal 
employment; the abolishing of “speeding-up” practices in Govern- 
ment service; more liberal civil-service retirement legislation; higher 
differential in rates of pay for Government night work; the creation 
of a ervil-service court of appeals; the abolition of the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board and the transfer of its functions to the United States 
Civil Service Commission; and the elimination of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency. | 

According to the adopted report of the committee on shorter hours 
‘it shall be the policy of the American Federation to assist in estab- 
lishing reasonable and advisable reductions in the hours of labor so 
that 8 hours per day shall be the maximum and lesser hours the 
general rule.” 

Further activities in behalf of the child labor amendment were 
approved, the executive council reporting that the “ enforcement of 
State laws is gradually weakening and the number of children 
that are being exploited in industry has increased amazingly.” Sup- 
port was pledged to a bill providing mothers’ pensions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and opposition was again voiced to the women’s 
blanket amendment to the Constitution. Recommendations were 
indorsed for the earnest support by organized labor of any practical 
movement to assist the farmers and for requesting the Secretary of 
Commerce to call a national conference to consider the difficulties 
in the way of the “constructive organization of all essential factors 
in i ilove and industry.” Seer gah orate : 

e attitude of the convention on matters coe immigration 
and international relations was shown in part by the following action: 
Unanimous opposition to the proposal for the registration of aliens 
as a “dangerous proposition, antiunion and anti-American in prip-_ 
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ciple”; recommendation for a zealous guard on the barriers raised 
against Asiatic immigration; and approval of a suggestion for cop. 
centrated effort to increase affiliations to the Pan American Federation 
of Labor and to assist in organizing labor in Latin-American countries 

The average paeitp and reported membership for 1925 was 
2,878,297, an increase of 12,318 over the preceding year, and included 
107 national and international unions, 49 State federations, 436 local 
trade and Federal labor unions, 850 city central bodies, and 31.261 
local unions. The federation’s voting strength in 1925 was 29,968. 
an increase of 121 over 1924. 

The federation had a balance on hand August 31, 1924, of 
$236,645.47 and the total receipts (including this balance) for the 
year ending August 31, 1925, were $746,348.43, while the total 
expenses were $533,294.63, leaving a balance of $213,053.80, of which 
$202,029.37 was in the defense fund for the local and Federal labor 
unions. 

The amounts reported paid out in trade-union benefits, mainly by 
international organizations, were as follows: , 


FE EME POET EN | aE $2, 421, 072. 42 
Death benefits to members’ wives_____.-______-__-_ 3, 355. 00 
eee wemeeenscUl dg. O10 o. Sie Us. Sr 515, 519. O1 
Denes eheete gh. ccles Seeadee st aac 11, 562. 56 
I 2, 331. 00 
Unemployment benefits._..............-....---- 30, 884. 95 


The above sums constitute only a small part of the total amounts 
disbursed in trade-union benefits, as many local unions who made no 
report to the federation pay such benefits to their members. 

Mr. William Green will again serve as president and all the other 
officers were reelected. Detroit was decided upon as the convention 
city for 1926. : 





Thirteenth Assembly of the International Association for Labor 
Legislation ! 


HE International Association for Labor Legislation held its 
it thirteenth assembly at Berne, September 23 to 25, 1925. 

At this meeting it was decided to merge the association 
with the International Unemployment Association and the Inter- 
national Social Insurance Committee, to form a single body under 
the title “International Association for Social Progress.’’ The dra(ft, 
constitution, and rules of the new organization were approved with 
the exception of some details. Mr. Greulich, National Councillor ot 
Switzerland, was elected chairman of the honorary committee of the 
new association and Dr. Charles Renner, ex-Chancellor of Austria, 
heads the management committee. Dr. Stephen Bauer will serve as 
director of scientific research. 

A resolution was adopted insisting upon the unconditional ratifica- 
tion of the conventions of the International Labor Office, especially 
the hours convention. Another resolution demanded that pressure 
be brought to bear particularly for the ratification of the convention 
for the protection of women before and after childbirth. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 12, 1925, pp. 12-15. 
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The assembly favored the extension of international labor legisla- 
tion to salaried employees and declared that it considered “holidays 
with pay an absolute necessity,’ voicing the hope that legislation 
would soon be enacted by different countries providing for these 
holidays. 

An appeal was made to the Governments of all countries having no 
minimum wage laws to pass such measures at once. 

The various national sections of the association were called upon 
to furnish detailed reports on home work in their respective countries. 

The assembly also expressed the wish that the attention of the 
responsible authorities be called to the necessity of making a vigorous 
effort to introduce and apply effective labor legislation in China. 





International Congress of Christian Trade-Unions, 1925! 


rmHE third congress of the International Confederation of Christian 

Trade-Unions, which met at Lucerne, September 16-18, 1925, 

was attended by 159 delegates from 10 different countries. 
The convention reiterated the conviction of the Christian trade- 
unions that the eight-hour day is ‘‘an educational, moral, social, and, 

. . ; > . . 

above all, a family necessity.” The working classes and especially 
associations of workers in various countries were urged “to make 
every effort to induce their respective Governments to ratify the 
(hours) convention.’’ 

An exhaustive investigation into emigration problems was author- 
ized to be undertaken by the officers of the congress, supported by 
the international trade-union federations. 

The International Labor Office was urged to promote ‘‘interna- 
tional agreements for equality of treatment of foreign and national 
workers in regard to social legislation.”’ 

As regards labor and the organization of production— 

The congress pronounced in favor of an organization which would (1) guarantee 
the workers’ right to participate in the fixing of wages and the regulation of 
conditions of labor; (2) recognize the right of the workers’ representatives to 
take part in the management of undertakings and in the control of economic 
activity in general. The exercise of this right implied an adequate education 
on the part of the workers and of their representatives; it further required the 
inaintenance of the principles of authority and property which were the founda- 


tion of social order, and also the taking into consideration of the special cir- 
cumstances of each country. 


A unanimous decision was reached to press vigorously the claim 
of Christian trade-unionism for adequate representation on the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labor Organization. 

In view of the conflicting attitudes on the subject of protective 
legislation for women in the United States, the following recom- 
mendations from two adopted resolutions dealing, respectively, with 
women’s work and the organization of women in trade-unions are 
given in some detail below. 


Women’s work 


ca 


(1) That the wages of heads of families should be sufficient to provide for 
household needs in order that a married woman and a mother need not be forced 





‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Oct. 12, 1925, pp. 27-35. 
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to work. Nothing in this claim should prejudice the claim that woman work... 
should be entitled to equal pay for equal work. — 

(2) That the trade-unions in the various countries should consider the positi 
of married working women in industry and should endeavor so to regulate | 
ditions of labor that married women might be spared the necessity of was. 
earning. Pending this, the trade-unions should claim, in their negotiations with 
employers and in concluding collective agreements, the necessary assistance gyq 
protection for the married woman worker—e. g., free medical consultation fo, 
pregnant working women; work less arduous than the ordinary work; as far 4. 
possible, the abolition of work done either constantly standing or constant\, 
seated; a rest period with pay before and after childbirth; half-time work ;, 
adequate rest periods. ‘The various trade-unions should also use their inflyene, 
to make known the necessity and the advantage of such protective measures. 

(3) That organizations of working women should make every effort to instruc 
young girls, and even married women, in domestic economy, and that the Goy- 
ernments should subsidize such forms of education. 

(4) That working women’s organizations should undertake an intensive pro- 
paganda with regard to the economic, moral, and social value of the household 
work of married women. 

(5) That trade-unions should urge upon employers the appointment of woman 
welfare inspectors for woman workers in factories. 

(6) That the confederation should urge the International Labor Organization 
to undertake a detailed Inquiry into the number of married woman workers, 
salaried employees, and domestic servants and their conditions of labor, and that 
it should consider legislative proposals for the protection of such workers. 


Oh 
Con. 


ice 


Woman workers and the trade-union movement 


(1) That careful and intensive propaganda should be undertaken for the 
purpose of enrolling women in the trade-unions. 

(2) That woman members of trade-unions should be left free to develop the 
protection of their own special interests within the union. 

(3) That the trade-unions should pay particular attention to the vocational, 
social, and trade-union training of their woman members, since this training 
would alone be capable of giving to trade-unionism woman leaders of such 
standing as to insure the life and development of women’s trade-unionism, 
and to allow women effectively to support the trade-union movement. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October, 1925 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
T cised his good offices in connection with 46 labor disputes 
during October, 1925. These disputes affected a known 
total of 8,235 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms 
of settlement, the date of beginning and sadinge and the number of 
workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On November 1, 1925, there were 49 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 26 controversies which had not 


reached the strike stage. ‘Total number of cases pending, 75. 
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Creation and Duties of Arbitration Board of Ponca City, Okla. 


N ARBITRATION board has been established at Ponea City d 
Okla., on which are represented the Ponca City Chamber 5 Oe 
Commerce, the consuming public, and the local labor orga). tion 

izations of the community. The mode of procedure to be followed 
by the board, the personnel, and the manner of its functioning ay, 
clearly set forth m the following extracts from a resolution drawn up 
by the board, a copy of which has been furnished to this bureau: 


First, That the organization of the arbitration board shall consist of a chair. 
man, a vice chairman, and a secretary. * * * The board will be comprised 
of the above officers and one member from each labor union organization of the 
city subseribing to these resolutions, and an equal number of members from the 
chamber of commerce. 

Second, That all matters of dispute and controversy having to do with ip- 
dustrial eonditions and relations affecting the building business of the eo). 
munity, and any industrial or labor disputes affecting any labor union involyi), 
the general public interest, shali be referred to the Arbitration Board of Pones 
City for settlement or arbitration before lockouts, shutdowns, strikes, or any 
proceeding or action of this character or any kind shall be called or enforced 
in connection with the matters up for discussion and settlement. 

Third, That when matters of this kind are referred to the Abitration Board of 
Ponea City, the chairman of said board shall select a special committee, com- 
posed of three members from each of the two groups, which with the chairman 
shall constitute a special committee for the consideration of all matters thus 
referred as above provided. 

Fourth, It shall be the duty of this special committee to make a thorough, 
careful and complete investigation of the facts concerning the matters ia con- 
troversy, and endeavor to render a decision concerning same. If this specia| 
committee shall fail to arrive at a conclusion mutually satisfactory to all parties 
interested, then the matters in controversy shall be referred to the arbitration 
board as a whole for such action as it may deem fit to take. 

It is understood and agreed that a decision with reference to any matter in 
controversy referred to the special committee will be rendered within 48 hours 
after such matters in controversy shall have been referred to the committee 
unless otherwise agreed upon by mutual consent of the members of said special 
committees. It is further understood and agreed with reference to controversies 
referred to the Arbitration Board of Ponca City, as a whole, that same shall 
be considered and a fihal decision rendered within 48 hours after the contro- 
versy has been referred to the board, unless otherwise agreed by mutual consent 
of the members of said arbitration board. 

Fifth, * * * That the unions joining this arbitration board withdraw 
from the building trades council of this city, and present all grievances to the 
central labor body for settlement, with the understanding that all matters 
pertaining to the building trades are to be acted upon by a committee of that 
body eomposed of members of the building trades only. If they fail to settle 
the case within 24 hours, it shall be referred to the arbitration board. No strike, 
lockout, or stoppage of work wiil be allowed until after the matter has been 
_—* before the arbitration board and its decision rendered as above pro- 
vided. 

Sixth, That all decisions of the special committees, as above provided, and 
all decisions of the Arbitration Board of Penca City shall be made public. That 
the hearings shall be open and public; and that the work of both the special 
committees and the arbitration board shall be pursued along the line of open 
covenants openly arrived at. That the intention of the members of the Arbi- 
tration Board of Ponca City and the organizations adopting these resolutions 
is that the function of this board and of the special committees shall be solely 
that of operating in an advisory or arbitration capacity. The special committee 
and the arbitration board shall have no power to enforce their decisions except 
that power which rests solely and entirely upon public sentiment and public 
opinion. That all decisions made, as above provided, shall depend solely and 
entirely for their support, acceptance, and adoption upon the ie principles 
of equity, fair dealing, and justice which shall underlie and form a part of ail 
decisions arrived at or agreed upon. 
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Seventh, It is specifically understood and agreed that these resolutions shall 
be indorsed by the chamber of commerce, on behalf of the public, and by the 
iocal labor organizations on behalf of organized labor, before becoming effective 
and operative ; and when thus indorsed it is understood and agreed that both 
the general public and the labor organizations of Ponca City have by the adop- 
tion of these resolutions, pledged themselves to an honest effort in attempting 
to settle and adjust, by peaceable methods, all industrial disputes and contro- 
yersies having to do with and affecting the general public interest of this cem- 
munity. And that it is the desire and intention of the individuals signing these 
resolutions and the organizations adopting same, that the settlement of all 
matters of controversy having to do with subjects coming within the scope of 
these resolutions shall be settled and adjusted upon a basis that shall take into 
account and give the proper consideration to the rights of all parties to any such 
controversy; and that to the best of our ability the basic fundamental principles 
of justiee, equity and fair dealing, and the application of the operating princi- 
les of the golden rule shali be the guide and standard by whieh and in view 
of which deeisions and determinations shall be reached. 
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Statistics of Immigration for September, 1925 
By J. J. Kunna, Carer Srartisticran Unirep Srares Burbau or Immicrarioy 


URING September, 1925, a total of 49,802 aliens were admitted 
D to the United States. Of these, 26,721 were classed as immj. 
grants (newcomers for permanent residence), and 23,081 were 
nonimmigrants (foreigners coming for a temporary stay or returning 
from a visit abroad). 

In the same month, 19,685 aliens left the United States—7 2) 
emigrants and 12,485 nonemigrants, the latter covering the visitine 
class. The increase to the alien population of the United States fo; 
the month was thus 30,117. 

During September, 1,429 aliens were debarred from entering the 
United States—1,148 rejected at border land ports and 281 at the 
seaports. Out of every 1,000 applicants for admission at the sea- 
ports about 8 were debarred. 

The September immigrant aliens came principally from Canada, 
Germany, Irish Free State, Mexico, re Scotland, in the order 
named. Many of the departing emigrant aliens, 1,862, went to 
Italy with the intention of living mm that country for a year or more. 

As usual, New York received more aliens for permanent residence 
than any other State. At the same time more aliens of one year's 
residence or longer left New York than left any other State. The 
other States receiving a large number of the month’s immigrants were 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, and Texas. Nearly all of the aliens (92 per cent) taking up 
permanent residence in Texas were Mexicans. 

As to the character and business of the aliens admitted in Septem- 
ber, 16,876 came in under the immigration act of 1924 as natives of 
nonquota countries, 13,108 as quota immigrants, and 12,001 as home- 
coming residents of America. Those here on temporary business or 
pleasure numbered 3,812, and 1,509 were in continuous transit 
through the country on their way elsewhere. The remaining 2,44 
were Government officials, persons admitted to carry on trade under 
existing treaty, wives and children of United States citizens, minis- 
ters and professors and their wives and children, and students. 


TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING JULY, 
AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1925 












































| 
Inward Outward 
rs i | 2 
Aliens admitted kia | aliens} Aliens departed United | Aliens 
Period rn nited a | States de 
oeonairer: Shite } States b ed " citi- ported 
fenkiig citi- | Total | 98 dh Total | P° 
Immi-| Non: | on | from | prpj- | Non- | zens | afte 
grant |immi-) Total |, rived enter-| grant | *mi- | Total) de- land 
| grant | ing! grant | parted’ Ing * 
| | | | | | 
1925 | | | | | : 
18, 590, 14, 177) 32, 767) 32, 080) 64,847) 2,000) 8, 784 17,715, 26, 499) 66, 136 92, 635 
pO ae 22, 421| 17,052} 39,473) 59, 663! 99,136; 1,774| 7, 539) 12,978) 20,517) 37,185) 57, 702 v4 
September - ---- 26,721) 23, 081) 49, 802) 76, 258/126, 060, 1,429) 7,200) 12, 485 19, 685| 24, 369) 44, 054) - 
Total... | 67, 732 5A, 310 122, 042/168, 001 290, 043) 5, 203) 23, 523) 43, 178) 66, 701/127, 690194, 391| 2, 714 








1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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--LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF 


ARTED 


FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1TO SEP- 







































































TEMBER 30, 1925, BY COUNTRY 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country | Ses 
Ss " July to q i July to 
oe Septem- eae gerd Septem- 
° ber, 1925 = = ber, 1925 
Rs. 6c erinews rece hhtsnacteehangevoaian seule 13 50 40 121 
Sh pik Mdehewsdhet Cp adenedabbcateonenunee gna gae 91 | 254 30 153 
cp le ee ee ee ee 84 | 183 45 164 
Eo oat en cede Coc nn conn ceensecedececaassxes 27 42 1 29 
ia cnwidchedocecacucidneescuuse 285 952 215 705 
i Se Wl sn deb teams ceccbebewws sécweantcuec 16 | 2 es 1 
tb ocscacghecncnsecerengeornsescicss 190 | 473 40 202 
ES EE Se ey, Ee eee aS ee ee 5 | lll ae Rete es” 1 
REA rn on cit ba its laeebitnwétncsiensccdce 57 | 131 | 29 133 
France, including C “er (ORE SIRE SY EDR 532 | 1, 106 | 93 342 
Nk heen adicke dindaeckbenysdwewassccte 2, 985 | 9, 281 251 1, 086 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: | | 
inc ntinbbbiuadwonctiritentestmiued. 946 2, 528 | 415 1, 734 
OS RR, | TR ES aaa 25 87 | 9 105 
RS 2 a SS YS“ re 1, 189 2, 836 | 107 518 
ie 8 ee eee ee ee 160 330 | 5 12 
Er iididce ccddbdncidcwebsckin ns oonncenescas &8 241 | 463 1,919 
Hungary. ------..---- Jitad dpsed 110 208 | 63 266 
2. SRR pO eenCe gnegneeemn ne 2, 850 6, 509 | 80 326 
Italy, including Sicily ro) ~~ Se apenas 803 2, 046 | 1, 862 5, 448 
Latvia Go 2” Se aS eee oe ae iSdtettull 28 77 | 3 18 
NN sk Se soit ic Sus cect phe ud dvive aplastic 92 271 | 39 179 
REE Sees S| Ere Se - rte 12 25 | 1 3 
Netherlands_....___. “SES Wie o SE <> 180 425 | 38 143 
Norway-...-.-. Ddibin cada iidecdatigia th bus vowinn ag iteisie 618 1, 279 | 71 455 
SD | SEE SS ae a eee Oey 47] 1, 389 330 1, 271 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
NEI on. c Guativasd secaceolheeiseesnc gare, 43 141 | 447 929 
ES | Se ae. eee, Seer 1. yr so a 
Russia - ee 6 oi Scena 16 } 
Spain, including Cc anary ‘and Balearic Islands- ee ere 59 134 | 337 773 
Sweden LE SE Ee RS ae | ee | 687 1, 448 | 74 313 
| RR a ae 52; See 188 427 |° 36 145 
- EE aS & ii Se, 31 75 | 10 13 
_ | > IS} STRAT. Si Tae ess 124 290 277 796 
ESS |: eS ae Se ee Ge 32 GB tscccczscazse 14 
ST: Ee eee. Sa Lee auee rnere ees 13, 324 34, 100 5, 553 18, 829 
SES yk Ree ERLE, EEG. pe SSE 1 1 6 15 
SS" RRR So Ae SRA a ae tt 304 5Al | 236 698 
eS SR Se ae ge tae a Saag 6 Se ne, St ee 14 35 | 4 26 
Soo | SRR EER. Rane ei 60 164 | 191 330 
ML oe cscs Cates sock bi beb tine ccaveseu 35 79 | 17 70 
oe 8 ES AE Eee pes eae ere. >, fran OND 7 16 1 14 
Sn Se RR ee 2 Se 39 104 69 136 
Turkey RE oe Res eee ee 1 15 56 
a i 12 33 2 20 
:. “Rape ae 472 974 5Al 1, 365 
a | 9, 151 22, 049 231 652 
RRS EF ie: Pe Saar 569 24 84 
ESL T IES, SI |S OCT RS 2, 318 7, 307 | 324 812 
i wat OTR ES PISA 307 718 | 159 551 
a cine 6s tins otislinn maillist sienna ciacl 125 333 | 164 508 
British Honduras......____. PREPS) aT? | 15 18 | 4 10 
EE EIST OR ote 221 485 | 38 172 
SE eT a TRIED Si Rn 119 258 | 18 55 
I a 247 631 | 89 292 
CE ARR TIS: ie aaa 2 i es i 
I a 12, 795 32, 371 | 3, 137 1, 051 
I i 30 55 | 5 20 
Other I RARER AMR 7 "NRE eR AE 33 78 | 6 30 
GRR RS eR SS TR Oe 44 103 | 26 92 
RIN CR Roes oer | 22 44 | 15 42 
I a a a | 1 7 | 3 8 
Grand total, all countries...................-.-..- | 26, 721 67, 732 7, 200 23, 523 
70461°—254 [1385] 
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Tarte 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTP TnL. 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER 1925, AND FROM JULY 170 SE D aC 
\ TEMBER 30, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP P BY 4 
= -—_—_——_ —- - = —— SS — (Quota 
Immigrant | Emigrant 
Race or people | uliie tds | | a, 
>y ty } Se > July to 
sae seek >| September, | ep ee, Bentemier 
1925 1 9OF ’ 
Pn se i Ba eA TS RTT IE 108 | 260 | 96 | 0 
Pe ee Dy ar ees OP ae ee ae ee 69 | 174 16 “3 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) ___._._---___- ist 201 665 103 nee 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin____--__..______--| 55 119 | 160 | 480 
Chinese. --. adnlieinte intima tenes ieee 255 | 406 220 | 657 
Croatian and Slovenian ___..--_-------.-- dataleigte lor he 86 200 100 | 28 
oR Heer ae Nh eae saat 212 | 12 102 75 pr 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian___.._.________| 3 15 42 140 
pee “eee eee ee | 280 | 683 87 997 Albal 
Se aan ee a, . 13 | 17 2 1p Ande 
English _ __- po coancteaas ‘| 4, 668 | 11, 001 | 504 2. 23) 
ND aie arash nda en | 76 | 171 | 29 "136 
|” RRS phe Pe 2, 437 5,7 103 328 
RS See os ; 3, 732 11, 092 23 1. 339 
ERE PR 90 I LOOTED Ry 111 | 306 | 476 1 959 
NN, RI oh deen sn Steen h- ccomebcenes | 21 | 2, 340 | 40 | 
NN ee 8 Oe ke Od eee os ee Bde 4, 464 | 10, 616 | 112 { 
Italian (north). --- i BPR 6 SEEROTE tte 108 | 310 | 251 | 1. 9) 
Italian (south)_......__- c> ae bk PEELS ore: 764 | 1, 956 | 1, 609 | 1 19 
ND OSS eee ee ee ee ee Ss 59 | 158 | 191 | 325 
(0 ee rere sy en Ar eR: PRE 5 | tl | 5 8 
pf eee to SSS X TER OMA sie) 53 | 130 | 39 188 
DETER ..ncatitiinans ae ee, SS ee TS 134 275 | 92 45 
Mexican __-.------- alee or Sen 2, 247 | 7, 161 | 310 72 
Pacific Islander - - - --- RRR ioe eee Stas 1 | i 1 
lll ne TEMAS 2 ARR er A etic 212 619 | 314 1, 207 
Portuguese..........---.- dtteea Oe Se aes 56 | 180 452 47 
pS le aa a aes EE eee FO 32 | 79 | 95 | 406 
Russian____- FEPENI. So CM. Bee 86 | 233 | 66 10 
Ruthenian (Russniak) -......---.........--------.-.-- 43 | 94 | 5 32 
Seandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) __--_--_- 1, 669 | 3, 774 | 211 1, 06 
oo ees ee ite ys See ae Se i 2 Ie 2, 718 | 6, 321 | 176 662 
Slovak ......... EBLE SELES EE Bitte 61 | 223 | 91 381 
Spanish ----..--- ls Sian EB nn oS oo --o] 104 | 230 | 392 936 
Spanish REIN assiiieindtiin bse de8t sivitish = epi dagiall 376 | 901 | 89 $68 
IR ons $hGo~<-3<'s-0tih~ caitlple it ME eS saat 44 115 | 73 147 
ye PO eee eee eRe 9 | 39 | 25 74 
SIN aig a ier ea AOE NLD ea 0! Sete 143 | 361 | 22 39 
West Indian (exeept C uban) eh SYS ee eee 58 | 118 | 37 132 
GEE RCE . cmtinininnennianinmninewincoacece 48 | 137 33 146 
fh. is Boi. DU bees. ES 26, 721 | 67, 732 | 7, 200 23, 523 
| ERE BA eee sh Sica aneerkqetanla 13, 656 | | 35, 244 5, 064 15, 885 
pO Fe eae ee oe eee 13, 065 | 32, 488 | 2, 136 7, 638 
e — = 
Wor 16 eas | wk oo hk nk pers ce cs csicaey 4, 588 11, 669 372 1, 232 
SURGE TE... -.1 ko Sista ndidatiabiaebiiaendaceriel 19, 610 49, 308 5, 333 17, 261 
GE FOOES CE IB is in 55 5 bo cdiindi i cnnssi bb Ghindn dees oabebdh 2, 523 6, 755 | 1, 495 5, 030 
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quate 4.-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
LCT OF 1924, DURING SEPTEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 'TO SEPTEMBER 38, 1925, 
gy COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


‘Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are net 
we charged to the quota] 





Admitted 


Pe ene 





; Nonimmigrant | 
Quota 
‘ Ke and nonquota 
Country or area of birth A — immigrant immigrant | Total | Grand 

quota | during total, 


| Septem- July to 


ber, 1925| poPten 





July to . 

: Se = 
Septem- |, eptem 
ber, 1925 


July to Septem- 


ber, 1925 ben 1925 ber, 1925 | 











Albania 
Andorr@...-------------------------- | 


192 

2 

664 
628 
71 

1, 640 
66 














Bulgaria we a een n nen nme een cncnn|} 

Czechoslovakia 

Danzig, Free City of 

ee ee 

Esthonia 

Finland 

France 

Germany ------------ cetiaaie secon 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: | | 

Engiand------- ; 2, 872 | 5 8, 098 

Northern Ireland - - - - enna 134. 007 | 39 | 5 124 | 

: 








437 | 1,987 | 
3,030 | 3, 239 | 


— 


ON OE ee ee ee re 1, 266 2, 868 
Wales 3 154 344 | 
Greece _ - 100 31 | 11 604 | 
Hungary 473 28 | 57 | 435 | 
Iceland | 100 | i | 9 
Irish Free State | 28, 567 | 
Italy 3, 845 
Latvia » 142 
ii etc ay. aca a eee _| 100 
Lithuania 344 
laxem burg. - -..----- . 4 100 
Meraco 100 
SS SSR a ees ee 1 1,648 
, j 6, 453 
Poland 5, 982 
Portugal 1 503 
Rumania a 603 
Russia - - . | 12, 248 | 
San Marino 100 | 
Spain 113) | 72 
Sweden_ . 9, 561 | 1, 621 
Switzerland _ _ _. 2, O81 874 
Turkey in Europe 1100 40 
_ i SR RE 671 133 
nn (1) 61 











Total, Europe 1 161,422 | 88, 815 | 














Afghanistan 100 | 
Arabia 
Se ae IE al 
Bhutan 


Nepal 
Palestine 











Turkey in Asia 
i “<s,  e ; . 70 ‘ 118 








Total, Asia | | 3| 3,718 1,422 | 3,999 



































' Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMI 


MONTHLY 


LABOR’ REVIEW 

























































































GRATInn 
ACT OF 1924, DURING SEPTEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 3) 
BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued » 1925, 
RE ——___ — 
| Admitted 
| | : SA 
, Nonimmigrant | 
Quota “ . 
F _ and nonquota | 
Country or area of birth —_ meres | immigrant | ota) | Grand 
{_ | during | otal, 
Jul | Septem- gully to 
| July to uly to | g | ber, 1925) P€Ptem- 
| Septem- Kasey Septem- ——. | ber, 1925 
| ber, 1925 |P° ber, 1925| Per 192 | 
Cameroon (British). ~..............-. { | Sr | cated ae an | 
Cameroon (French) -_-___..___.____--- Sams ata! SRNR See ene a 
Pease chhandssructpeccecceqyarece- 100 | 27 | 12 43 25 | 37 | 70 
AR ca RR RR ie REECE: OE! Shadantehes o-hae ees svar 
heh, Vice MIS ADs CIS 100 | 2 | 2 ilciecnanel 2 | 10 
SN a ER SE 100 Shit bcews 7 1 1 | 9 
Ruanda and Urundi-_...........-.---| | ES 1Stpindinnwe Meena See. Se etieiheows Pee 
TIS: Sc Ee Sa 100 42 15 | 95 42 57 137 
South West Africa_..__._......_- iar fy EE DSS! Feet: Dees eteilettinsax.-)-—...... 
| CATE Se ARETE ORL, 5 SEITE ft Lagitio Sermons epee et inet Ditties esane.. 
Togoland (British)__...._.___..___-- | tele EE i on, Shabbos. hee ee aig 
Togoland (French)--..........---__- Sipe TES nig pote: Sgletehandey toe ch at dle hee Satie. - 
FE Se lS Be rt a Q) | 10 | 1 | 25 8 | 9 35 
Total, Africa._..._...:....-.-- 1, 200 | 83 | 30 178 76 106 | #1 
Bae 2:8 FUE 0) POS 121 | so| 14] 9311 204 308| 9] 
Nauru....... leat Bis: ALA Ps tater De ig OD Leet check Leek. ¢ ate. ttecnnhapt i ere 
RE A ei eG ete oe 100 | 32 | 8 | 320 109 | 117 2 
sa RPE Re eg __ pS Ee OP | SP Cele Ss ee 
I Re IS ER Sap Be CC Revenge BEEP PORE: ekeaitet “P- aia ieee : 
AE oe SRR Tinea, Ge Sind SSE | ore Sheath ee 
. Sg I er ee (4) 2 | 1 46 | 19 | 20 | 48 
Total, Pacific...............--- 621 | s4/ 23] 1,208) 4221 445| 1,38 
I sti thi  n tts akan an, csed menee ae tion A x Gee core: ter Ce | 23, 097 | 9, 546 | 9, 546 23, 097 
ER Re RE nil, ile deaT eR > are a 1, 063 | 509 | 509 1, 063 
a A OT Nid Te Cte AE, ATT PR 9 12,255 | 4,302) 4,302 12, 255 
ie hae EO EIEAS SSE, RIE: 7. aE. PSR FOO PE: 3, 648 1, 170 1,170 | 3, 648 
EEA IE, TS ERE Meee OE: 315 115 115 | 315 
RR A Ri EE eR bear emein Pty Ait 88 42 2 | 88 
Po RS ee ee eee () 175 69 1, 532 587 656 1, 707 
PO Rl (4) 4 2 47 22 24 D1 
French West Indies. -.........------ (1) 5 | 1 | 12 3 4 17 
British Honduras...........-.------ (1) 20 | 15 | 31 15 30 il 
IEE Re ch ED BR RE, TES Se TErY TE Dati tia as 5 2 2 5 
gg ECAR, SiS it TE J-naenee-- | 1, 027 458 458 | 1, 027 
} 
MORRO SCR 2 BE ys > mee | 319 106 106 19 
EC ne RT SP ie (1) 9 5 50 23 28 59 
REE RE (?) 2 1 6 1 2 | 8 
RRR Rr |, AR SOO EE PA EE See Se eee : 
gt RRR See Biel cee Ree ee | 1, 548 640 640 1, 548 
Eatin | clade rice Wee . ge Weoese se b> eRe 4 3 3 4 
Miquelon and St. Pierre....._..._--- (4) 4 2 11 s 10 15 
Toteh, Amerie 6. o-oo. ne ---- pp- nso 219 95 | 45,058 | 17,552) 17,647 | 45,277 
Grand total, all countries- --__- 164, 667 33,982 | 13,108 | 88,035 | 36,692; 49,800 2 122, 017 
| 























1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, amd in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 


belong. 


Quota for Turkey in Asia included with that for Turkey in Europe. 


2 Does not include 24 Chinese aliens admitted under recent court decision, and 1 alien who arrived prior 
to the close of June 30, 1924, and was admitted during the fiscal year. 
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Taste 6.—ALIENS ADMITTED TC THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924 DURING SEPTEMBER, 1925, AND FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 39, 1925, 
BY SPECIFIED CLASSES 






































Number admitted 
Admissible classes under immigration act of 1924 July to 
September, gootomber 
1925 a, 
1925 
Nonimmigrants under section 3 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees-_......- 554 952 
Temporary visitors for— } 
ET Rin Ot cn chaleur eA owkthdedabweiekseediibe twain masa ane odhe eee 1, 483 3, 546 
Pleasure... --.- Bonen neo ae — a ee ee ee ee a ee 2, 329 7, 547 
In continuous transit through the United States__............ bens wccbLschinkay 1, 509 4, 659 
To CONEY Gin GENGS BINOL-CrIGtING THORLEY... < - .onok bins sch deen ce cewnnnceecccnccces 61 110 
Totehnas -a553- SEE TC OPE SOE!) OEE Pee Eee pated pest ésian.... lea en 5, 936 16, 814 
Nonquota immigrants under section 4 
ee en eke dence aacesengeonscedebaeaperaeannenics 1 §27 11, 596 
Children of United States citizens______- debi hinds Uhh bs doin chbati taht inllees by 1 322 1944 
Residents of the United States returning from a temporary visit abroad_.___.__-.. 12, 001 23, 615 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 

Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America_______.__- 16, 876 43, 333 
ss | nner acoieanrebaeande ce a~ wnt er ee ha ee ee 176 1 222 
Their children ---_.....- iecbthiihes- succae pcedbtnneehabeiieos sae padeed 19 125 

Ministers of religious denominations. _.............--.-------------------------- 7 199 
Wives of ministers_--............-.- + ee Ahens naberet LWbeeeeeranetid iiokiene 130 179 
Children of ministers____-_.-- dip eated e*cbasvns <tenm ogee + 6fbe oaperghonbetees<ae | 1 69 1153 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities_............._._____- 57 86 
Nee Tee es es ead ieaknuceebncuaashueewonk 113 119 
EES RR Se SRE ae a eee ne eee ee SLA MOE eon 14 15 
PR oct pbuui ob cetiscate daca becedhcabas bi A ie eed lth bins a } 699 945 

SAMLEEE des UMtdM Be wide nc onpdtesencnedpadah~sceskuacnkpeendioccekag | 30, 756 71, 221 
Quota immigrants under section 5 (charged to quota) ................--..------- 13, 108 33, 982 

Se te GENOOE. © alban chk dan dain nc bennesemtinbalis dll madeaniiamenaes 49, 800 122, 017 








1 Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 
New Brazilian Immigration Regulations ! 


HE outstanding features of the Brazilian immigration regula- 
$ tions approved on June 30, 1925, and made effective on 
October 1, 1925, are as follows: 

All steamship companies transporting immigrants to Brazil must 
obtain a license from the Federal land settlement department, which 
is authorized to select immigrants, suspend disembarkation, and to 
limit the number of passengers. Applications from such companies 
must contain full information pales <a the condition of vessels used 
for the transport of immigrants and the way in which they are fitted 
up for this purpose, particularly as regards comfort, hygienic condi- 
i food, safety, and medical assistance to passengers while on 
voard. 

The verification of documents with which immigrants must be 
gg is carried out by the Federal immigration inspectorate at 

io de Janeiro and by the immigration mnapsctors at the various 
other ports, acting in cooperation with the public health department 
and the local police authorities. 


1 Brazil, Diario Official, Rio de Janeiro, July 4, 1925, and report from the American consul at Rio de 





Janeiro; dated Aug. 5, 1925. 
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The immigration lodging house situated on Flores Island is managed 
by the Federal immigration bureau, while those at other ports of 
entrance are under the supervision of the immigration inspectors. 

In addition to their regular duties, the immigration officials are to 
assist in placing the analy arrived immigrants and advise the latter 
in connection with disembarkation, ledging, and exchange of foreicy 
currency in their possession. ‘The immigration bureau is to com pile 
migration statistics for the entire country. 





Migration Between Sweden and the United States, 1916 to 1924 


HE following table, taken from the report on emigration and 
“E immigration in 1924, published by the Central Statistical 
Bureau of Sweden,‘ shows the number of emigrants and im- 
migrants for the years 1916 to 1924, between Sweden and the United 
States. Among non-European countries Canada ranks next to the 
United States in number of immigrants received from Sweden, 
having received from that country in 1924, 1,192 persons, a larger 
number than in most of the preceding years. 


SWEDISH IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION (ALL COUNTRIES), 1916 TO 1924 

















Per 1,000 inhabitants 

i } | 

| Population of | Emi- Immi- 3 

Year Sweden | grants grants | Eni- Immi- Net 

| grants | grants | “8! 
0 SS Se 5, 735, 153 | 10, 571 6, 713 1. 84 1.17 0.67 
(eR Sete de SORS ER 5, 779, 207 | 6, 440 5, 811 | 1.11 1.01 | 10 
(eet oer ek mae 5, 807, 349 4, 853 4, 932 | . 84 “85 | Of 
_ eT Ss 5, 830, 444 | 7, 337 7, 809 | 1. 26 1. 34 | 1 08 
at a iE a ENTS 5, 875, 763 10, 242 10, 841 1.74 1, 84 0 
| ey ETERS 2S 5, 929, 403 8, 950 8,551] 1.51 1. 44 07 
Raia eee. RESET 5, 970, 918 11, 797 6, 303 | 1. 98 1. 06 2 
| EEE TIGRIS. | 5,996,640 | 29, 238 5, 827 4. 88 87 i 
Set Mad Ril. DPSS 4 6, 020, 939 10, 671 5, 942 | 1.77 . 99 18 














| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


1 Net immigration. 


Migration between Sweden and the United States for the years 
1915 to 1924 is given in the following table: 


MIGRATION BETWEEN SWEDEN AND UNITED STATES, 1915 TO 1924 























Persons emigrating 
Year From Sweden | From United | Net migration 
‘ to United States 
States Sweden 
WOE Ak ececn en FES sae ak hbk o hh Shs ila heed Rb oo 4, 538 8, 055 1, 433 
Rabies Tile gttnt sagen cer Rg RU vied MEER 7, 268 2, 989 4, 279 
Beer SAGA AG eer) SRO 2, 462 2, 344 118 
ET 8 POE ree em LTS! Sa A ee Sea 1, 416 1, 565 149 
ELS BRE Mg ERTS LAR ES RL 8, 777 8, 436 341 
RS ST PF POPU PET FS SP CIM PE 6, 691 5, 341 | 1, 350 
I rina 5: Mintel wend nicked oan Sale GR aabiacabe kane oocaviel 5, 430 4, 387 | 1, 043 
ET LER: ARS TGP ee NL Oa AMT 8, 455 8, 079 | 5, 376 
RE SS ae a See ee ke 24, 948 2, 258 | 22, 690 
rane PSE PRORERES Ep. “eR EN 7, 036 2, 320 | 4, 716 











1 Sweden. [Socialdepartementet.] Statistiska Centralbyrin. Ut-och Invandring fr 1924. Stock- 


holm, 1925. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 


MONG the activities of State labor bureaus, the following, 
reported by the bureaus themselves, are noted in the present 

issue of the MontTuiy Lasor Review: 

California.—Minimum wage situation, page 95; and recent em- 
ployment statistics, page 127. 

Connecticut.—Recent employment statistics, page 124. 

Illinois.— Recent employment statistics, page 128. 

lowa.—Recent employment statistics, pages 125 and 130. 

Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 132. 

Massachusetts—Average weekly earnings, page 74; accidents to 
working children, page 93; new minimum wage order, page 96; 
recent empleyment statistics, pages 125 and 133; and housing and 
town planning, page 165. 

New York.—Recent employment statistics, page 134. 

Ohw.—Recent employment statistics, page 125. 

Oklahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 126 and 135. 

Pennsylvania.—-The August, 1925, issue of Labor and Industry, 
the publication of the State Department of Labor and Industry, 
contains a detailed, practical, and very instructive article, written 
by the president of the National Safety Council, showing how to 
organize the small plant for accident-prevention purposes. 

Recent employment statisties, page 126. 

Wisconsin.—Recent employment statistics, pages 126 and 135. 

Wyoming.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 154. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Union-Management Cooperation on Canadian National Railway System ' 


POLICY of union-management cooperation has been adopted in 
all of the principal shops, except one, of the Canadian National 
Railway System, and the carmen of that shop have already declared 
themselves in favor of regular joint local conferences between union 
and management representatives. The improved employment con- 
ditions since January, 1925, are cited as outstanding evidence of the 
real value of the new scheme, such improvement being effected not- 
withstanding the fact that the earnings of the system were lower this 
year than in 1924. 

Some of the central regional shops have already adopted a union- 
management cooperative plan under which the individual bonus 
earnings are pooled as a shop surplus, thus preserving “for the men 
collectively the full benefit of these bonuses.” It is believed that the 
substitution of this scheme for individual contract payments will be 
of considerable financial advantage to the workers. 

Among other local improvements effected through union-manage- 
ment cooperative effort, particularly in shops where joint committees 
are alreac . active, are better tools and supplies, more sanitary work 
places, safer machines and surroundings, and more satisfactory light- 
ing and ventilation. 


es 


Mexican Industrial Conference ? 


"THE Mexican Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor 
called a conference of textile employers and workers, which 
opened in Mexico City on the 6th of October. 

The principal object of the conference was to bring about an agree- 
ment between employers and workers in the textile industry in regard 
to the improvement of production and of labor conditions. Accord- 
ing to a press account, this is the first of a series of conferences to be 
held on various industries of the country along the same lines. 





1 Canadian Congress Journal, Montreal, October, 1925, P- 17-18. 
* Report from American consul at Mexico City, Mexico, dated Oct. 14, 1925, and E] Democrata, Mex:co 
City, Mexico, July 9, 1925. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


CaLtrorRNIA.—Industrial Welfare Commission. What California has done to 
protect its women workers. Sacramento, 1925. 14 pp. Preliminary report. 


Some date from this report are given on page 95 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW. 


MAssACHUSETTS.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for the 
year ending November 30, 1924. |Boston, 19257] 41 pp. Public document 
No. 104. 


Includes the individual reports of the various divisions of the department. 
Department of Public Welfare. Division of Housing and Town Planning. 
Annual report for the year ending November 30, 1924. [Boston, 1925?] 21 
pp. Public document No. 103. 

Data from this report are given on page 165 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW. 

New York.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 138: Vacation policies 
in manufacturing industries, prepared by Bureau of Women in Industry. 
[Albany?], 1925. 23 pp. 

Advance information from this study was published in the Montuiy LaBor 
Review for September, 1925 (pp. 206, 207). 

OreGon.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Sizth biennial report, 1923-1924. 
Salem, 1925. 21 pp. 

Presents in brief an account of the activities of the industrial welfare commis- 
sion, chiefly its inspections of hop yards, prune orchards, and apple orchards. 
Women and minors employed at hop yards inspected numbered 9,596; condi- 
tions were reported good in 54 cases, fair in 62, and badin 4. In prune orchards, 
780 women and minors were employed in 140 orchards; of these, 69 orchards 
were reported to have good conditions, 66 fair, and 5 bad. Of 255 apple or- 
chards, employing 1,226 women and minors, 125 had good conditions, 122 fair, 
and 8 bad. Details as to drinking water, toilet conditions, and garbage disposi- 
tion were noted. 

The exploitation of pupils in beauty parlors and candy colleges as revenue 
producers for the professed teachers is noted. 

There has been no revision of minimum wage orders since 1922. 


Wyomine.—Workmen’s Compensation Department. Ninth report, January 1 
to December 31, 1924. (Also, second report of Wyoming Peace Officers’ 
Indemnity Fund, January 1 to December 31, 1924.) Cheyenne, 1925. 159, 
[5] pp. 

A brief summary of the information contained in this report is given on page 

154 of the present issue of the Montruiy Lasor Review. 

Unirep Sratres.—Department of Agriculture. Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, 
Washington, 1925. v, 1252 pp. 

Certain data from this report, on farmers’ mutual insurance, are given in this 

issue of the Montuty Lasor Review, page 170. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 391: 
Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1923-1924, by Lindley D. Clark and Siz:iley 
J. Tracy. Washington, 1925. xviti, 551 pp. 
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Unitep Srates.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bullet;y 23]. 
Investigation of toxic gases from Mexican and other high-sulphur petroleums 
and products, by hk. Rk. Sayers and others. Washington, 1925. vii, 108 Dp. 

This study consisted of field work and laboratory investigation of toxic gases 
present in high-sulphur petroleums and their products. The laboratory experi- 
ments showed the presence of hydrogen sulphide (H.8) in the gases and Vapors 
from light Mexican crude oil, and its extreme toxicity. The treatment for 
poisoning by this gas is given, as well as an account of the use and limitation: of 
oxygen breathing apparatus, hose masks, and gas masks. The field investiga. 
tions confirmed the findings of the laboratory studies, as hydrogen sulphide y as 
found in storage tanks, stills, gas pipe lines, and other equipment used in refining 
high-sulphur crude oils, and its toxicity was shown by records of accidents from 
the gas in different plants. The places of greatest hazard in refineries were also 
determined and the methods of emergency and aftertreatment of cases which 
have been developed by the companies were studied. 





Federal Trade Commission. Premium prices of anthracite. Washington, 
1925. xx, 97 pp.; charts. 


An advance summarization of this report was published in the Monruty 
Lanor Review for September, 1925 (pp. 45-49). 


Railroad Labor Board. Statistical Bureau. Monthly and annual earnings 

and details of service of train and engine service employees, covering calendar 
year 1923, compiled from reports of 15 representative Class I carriers. Vol. 9: 
Firemen, freight. Vol. 10: Firemen, yard. Vol. 11: Hostlers, outside and 
inside; hosiler helpers, outside. Chicago, 1925. (Various paging.] 








Raies of pay, assignments and vacation allowances of yardmasters 
and assistant yardmasters as of July 1, 1925, all Class I carriers. Chicago, 
October 20, 1925. [Various paging.} 





Tabulation showing the average daily rates of pay of dining car, 
hotel, restaurant and camp car employees as of February 29, 1920, and Septem- 
ber 1, 1924, by distinctive classes, together with average days assigned per year 
and average hours assigned per day; also the number of employees of this class 
that are furnished free meals and lodging. Chicago, October 24, 1925. 26 pp. 


Official—F oreign Countries 


” 


AvsTraLia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Census of the Commonwealth of 
Australia taken for the night between April 8 and 4, 1921: Part X VII.—Oc- 
cupations (including unemployment). elbourne, 1925. Pp. 1205-1491. 

—— —— Tasmania branch. Statisiics of the State of Tasmania for the year 
1923-24. |Hobart?), 1925. ([Various paging.} 

The volume includes a section on the operations of friendly societies in the year 

1923 with some comparative figures for earlier years. 

Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Commonwealth arbitration reports, 

Vol. 19: A report of cases decided and awards made including conferences 

convened by the president and deputy presidents, from January 1, 1924, to 

August 31, 1924. {Melbourne, 19257| 929 pp. 


—— (QuEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Second annual report on operations 
under the unemployed workers’ insurance act of 1922. Brisbane, 1925. 10 
pp., chart. 


A summary of some of the data presented in this report wil] be found on page 139 
of this issue of the Montruity Lasor Review. 
Public Service Commissioner. Fifth annual report for the year ended June 
30,1925. Brisbane, 1925. 6& pp. 

Reviews the work of the year, giving special prominence to conferences wit! 
representatives of various unions of civil service employees and of professional 
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yorkers, and to proceedings in connection with industrial legislation. Certain 
jata from this report, in regard to the 44-hour week, are given in this issue of 
the MontTHLY Lasor Review, page 77. 


\ysTRALIA.—(VicTorta).— Department of Labor. Report of ihe chief inspector of 

factories and workshops for the year ended December 31,1924. Melbourne, 1926. 
42 pp. 

_— Government Statist. Forty-seventh annual report on friendly societies. 
Victoria, 1925.. xvi, 32 pp. 

The fiscal year of these societies has been changed to end in May or June, 
instead Of in November or December, so that the present report covers the 18 
months ending June 30, 1924. During the whole 18 months’ period, 36,544 male 
members received sick pay, the duration of sickness being equivalent to ‘‘an 
annual rate of 12.6 days per effective member. This rate was greater by 0.1 
day per member than that experienced in 1922, but was less by 0.4, 2.4, and 6.4 
days per member respectively than the rates of the years 1921, 1920, and 1919.” 


AusTRIA.— Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Lehrlingsschutz und 
Lehrlingsfirsorge der ésterreichischen Arbeilerkammern. Bericht der Lehrlings- 
schutzsiellen fiir das Jahr 1924. Vienna, 1925. 36 pp. 

A report on the activities of the Austrian chambers of labor in protecting 
apprentices, placing them in situations, and looking after their general welfare. 


—— Kammer fiir Handel, Gewerbe und Industrie in Wien. Bericht wiber die 
Industrie, den Handel und die Verkehrsverhdlinisse in Wien und Niederéster- 
reich wadhrend des Jahres 1924. Vienna, 1925. 532 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1924 of the Chamber of Commerce, Industry, 
aid Trades of Vienna on industry and commerce in Vienna and Lower Austria. 
The report, after surveying the general economic situation in Austria, gives a 
detailed account of the business situation in the individual branches of commerce 
and industry in Vienna and Lower Austria, including the employment situation, 
wage agreements, etc. 


BeLGiuM.— Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et la Prévoyance Sociale. Rap- 
ports annuels de lVinspection du travail 25™¢ année (1924). Brussels, 1925. 
224 pp. 

This is the report for the year 1924 of the labor inspection service of Belgium. 

The reports are given by Provinces and include industrial accidents, safety, 

work of women and children, hours of work, and Sunday rest. 


CzncHosLOVAKIA.—Assemblée Nationale. Exposé sommaire des travaux légis- 
latifs de l’assemblée nationale de la République Tchécoslovaque, session de 
printemps 1924. Prague, 1924. 64 pp. 


A summarization of the laws enacted and treaties ratified by the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly during its spring session of 1924. Of interest to labor are 
the law of June 26, 1924, extending the law of August 12, 1921, on unemployment 
relief; the law of July 3, 1924, on arbitration courts for labor disputes in the 
mining industry; the law of October 9, 1924, on social insurance; the inter- 
national conventions on the use of white lead in painting; the age of admission 


of children to agricultural employment; and the right of combination of agri- 
cultural workers. 


DenmArx.—{Indenrigsministeriet?] es oe afgivet af udvalget til revision 


af lov Nr. 55 af 1. April 1905 om tilsyn med begravelseskasser. Copenhagen, 
1925. 61 pp. 


Report by the committee for the revision of law No. 55 of April 1, 1905, on 
supervision of funeral funds. 
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DenMARK.—Statistiske Departement. Husleje og boligforhold, November. 199 


Copenhagen, 1925. 127 pp. Danmarks statistik. Statistiske meddelelser 
Rekke, 73. Bind, 1. Hefte. 


Annual report, published since 1919 by the Statistical Department of De Mark, 


on house rents and housing conditions in Denmark. This volume covers y,. 
vember, 1924. 


Produktionsstatistik, 1924. Copenhagen, 1925. 55 pp. 
statistik. Stutistiske meddelelser, 4 . Rekke, 73. Bind, 3. Hzxfte. 

Annual report, issued since 1916, on output in industry in Denmark. This 
report is for the year 1924 and contains information as to number of factorie; 
number of workers employed, sales value of output, and quantity of output ra 
specified industries in Denmark. 


FinLanp.—{Socialministeriet. Férsikringsbyran.] Understédskassor 


/ 
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Danma rks 


gee 
Helsingfors, 1925. [6], 91 pp. Finlands officiella statistik XXVI. Paes, 
statistik B, 20. 

Report by the insurance bureau of the Ministry of Social Affairs on operations of 
workers’ relief funds for the year 1923. The report contains data covering 299 
funds proper and 103 mutual benefit funds, or a total of 393 relief funds. Dat, 
were not available for 3 funds proper and 7 mutual benefit funds. 

[Statistiska Centralbyran.] Olycksfallen i arbetet dr 1921. Helsing. 


fors, 1925. 112 pp. Finlands officiella statistik XXVI, Arbetsstatistil 
A, 18. 


Report by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Finnish Ministry of Social 
Affairs, on industrial accidents in that country in 1921; there is also a special 
section on accidents to seamen on Finnish ships. Contains a résumé in French. 


Certain data from this report are given on page 153 of the present issue of the 
MontTsuy Lasor ReEvIEw. 


GERMANY.—|Reichswirtschaftsministerium.] Statistisches Reichsamt. Statisti- 
sches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1924/25. Berlin, 1925. [Various 
paging. } 

The forty-fourth volume of the German statistical yearbook published by the 
Federal Statistical Office, covering the year 1924 and preceding years. The 
eontents of the yearbook have been considerably enlarged as compared with 
preceding issues, especially the international part. In an appendix are given for 
the first time a series of tables on international economic statistics which embrace 
all factors that are of importance in judging the economic situation of the various 
countries (production, railroad freight traffic, imports and exports, wholesale 
and retail prices, cost of living, wages, the labor market, and finances). In 
that part of the volume which covers Germany there are of special interest to 
labor statistical*tables relating to the industrial census, prices, cost of living, 
wages and salaries, the labor market, cooperative societies, social insurance, 
trade-unions, and industrial courts. 

(Prussta).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Frei- 
staat Preussen. 21. Band. Berlin, 1925. 12*, 299 pp. 

The twenty-first volume of the statistical yearbook of the Free State of Prussia, 
covering the years 1923 and 1924 and preceding years. The subjects covered 
by the present issue are essentially the same as in previous issues. Of interest 
to labor are the statistical tables on housing, labor disputes, employment in 
mining, trade schools, and factory inspection. 

Great Brrrarn.—{Census Office.] Census of England and Wales, 1921: Work 
places. London, 1925. vii, 175 pp. 

In 1921 the English Census Office undertook for the first time a study of the 











difference between the number of persons living in a given area and the number 


working there. The difference is most marked in the urban areas, which draw 
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their workers from surrounding districts, and in some of these the excess of the 
enumerated over the resident population was more than 40 per cent of the 
jatter. -Data are given concerning the enumerated total population of each 
area, the number of persons living there but working elsewhere, and the number 
working there but living elsewhere. 


Great Brirain.—Ministry of Labor. Directory of employers’ associations, trade- 
unions, joint organizations, etc., 1925. London, 1925. viit, 209 pp. 


_— Registry of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year 1923: Part A, 
Appendiz (A), Statistics and other information relating principally to friendly 
societies, orders and branches, workmen’s compensation schemes, loan societies, 
and railway savings banks. London, 1925. iv, 44 pp. 

—_—- Treasury. Unemployment Grants Committee. Fourth (interim) report of 
proceedings from June 24, 1924, to June 24, 1925. London, 1925. 21 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on page 140 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
LaBoR REVIEW. 

HonGary (BupapeEst).—Székesféviros Statisztikai Hivatala. Statisztikai kézle- 
ményet 53: Budapest. félszazados fejlédése; 1873-1923. Budapest, 1925. 
[Various paging.| 12 graphic tables. 

This volume published by the Municipal Statistical Office of the City of Buda- 
pest on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the union of the three cities 
Pest, Buda, and Obuda, effected on November 17, 1873, describes in text and 
table form the development of Budapest during the 50-year period 1873-1923. 
Of interest to labor are the chapters and tables dealing with the industrial develop- 
ment, the composition of the population by occupations, trade schools, housing, 
and food prices. 

Inpia.— Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Statistical ab- 
stract for British India with statistics, where available, relating to certain Indian 
States, from 1914-15 to 1923-24. Calcutta, 1925. xi, 699 pp. 

Among the many subjects covered in this volume are cooperative societies, 
wholesale and retail prices of specified commodities, number of establishments in 
different industries and number of employees, by industry and by State, number 
of accidents reported in factories coming under the factories act, by State, and re- 
sults of the industrial census taken in India in 1921. Data on cooperative socie- 
ties, similar to those given in this publication, were printed in the MonTHLy 
Lasor Review for August, 1925 (p. 181). 

—— (BomBay PrEsIpENcY).—Labor Office. Report on an inquiry into the wages 
and hours of labor in the cotton-mill industry. Bombay, 1925. wii, 128 pp. 

Gives data, largely statistical, based upon a census of the cotton mills of 
Bombay, carried on during August, 1923, showing number of employees, hours of 
labor, average earnings, and the like. 













INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Studies and reports, series N (statistics), No. 8: 
The second international conference of labor statisticians, held at Geneva, April 
20 to 25, 1925. Geneva, 1925. 80 pp. 


An account of this conference was given in the Montuiy Lasor ReEvrew for 
July, 1925 (pp. 185, 186). 
—— Studies and-reports, series O (migration), No. 1: Migration movements, 1920-— 

1923. Geneva, 1925. xi, 104 pp. 

This general survey of the various migration currents includes 60 countries and 
territories. The study is a pioneer one undertaken as the outcome of a recommen- 
dation adopted in the fall of 1922 at the fourth session of the International Labor 
Conference. 

The report sheds light on the development of postwar migration and ‘‘offers a 
basis for that research into causes and effects which is essential for the adoption 
of a more systematic emigration policy.” 
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Irauy.—Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni Sociali. La disocey 
Vassicurazione contro la «disoccupazione in Italia dal 1919 al 1924. 
1925. witt, 374 pp. 

This volume, published by the National Social Insurance Fund of Italy, 
contains statistics on the state of employment in Italy in the years 1919- 1924. 
Part 1 shows the number of involuntarily totally unemployed persons, by regions 
and industry groups; part 2, the number of short-time workers; part 3, that 
of persons unemployed owing to strikes and lockouts; and part 4, that of pe 
receiving unemployment benefits from unemployment insurance. 

—— Ministero dell’Economia Nazionale. Direzione Generale del Lavoro o 
della Previdenza Sociale. Assicurazione contro glinfortuni in agricoltuya, 
Risuliati demograficit negli anni 1220 e 1921 e risultati finanziari degli eserciz} 
1921 e 1922. Rome, 1924. 184 pp. (Estratto dal Bolletiino del Layory 
Vol. XLII, n. 2 € 8.) ; 


This volume contains detailed statistics and shows the financial results «& 
accident insurance of Italian agricultural workers for the years 1920 and 192) 
and in part also for 1922. 

Infortunit sul lavoro in agricoltura. Giurisprudenza giudiziayiy 
Vol. I, anni 1920-1923. Rome, 1925. 288 pp. 

A compilation of decisions handed down by the Italian departmental board 
and the central arbitration board in the matter of compensation of agricultural] 
accidents. 
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NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Ceniraq! 
verslag der arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1924. The 
Hague, 1925. Various paging. 


The annual report for the year 1924 of the Netherlands Factory Inspection 
Service on its activities in enforcing the various protective labor laws. 

———- —— Verslag over het haventoezicht. Uitgeoefend in 1924. |The Hague?), 1925 
viii, 55 pp. 

The annual report of the Netherlands Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and 
Industry on port inspection. It describes the organization of the harbor inspec- 
tion service and gives an account of the activities of the service in enforcing the 
various laws, decrees, and orders relating to the employment of dock workers, 
their safety, and their hours of labor. I¢ also gives statistics on accidents and 
on employment in harbor work. 

—— [Ministerie van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw.] Centraal Bureau 
voor de Statistiek. Verslag over het jaar 1924. The Hague, 1925. 27 pp. 

The annual report of the Netherlands Central Statistical Office on i 
numerous activities during the year 1924. 


—_——_ 





Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het jaar 1924. 
The Hague, 1925. 685 pp. 


The annual report of the Netherlands Central Commission on Statistics, 
an advisory body in the Ministry of the Interior, on its activities during tlie 
year 1924. 

(Tue Haauer).—Statistisch Bureau. Jaarboek, 1919—1923. The Hague, 
1925. xi, 132 pp. 

A statistical yearbook of the municipality of The Hague, covering the years 
1919 to 1923. Of interest to labor are the statistics on housing, retail prices and 
cost of living, trade-unions, employment, labor disputes, vocational guidance, 
industriai accidents, the cooperative kitchen of the city, and legal-aid bureaus. 
New ZeALAND.—Department of Labor. Report [for the fiscal year ending March 

31, 1925). Wellington, 1925. 35 pp. 

Reviews the work of the department for the year, giving data as to industrial 

accidents, certificates of fitness to work in factories issued to children under 10, 
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dustrial agreements and disputes, and similar matters, and discussing at some 

jength the operation of the industrial conciliation and arbitration act, the ap- 

prentices act, and other industrial legislation. A summary of the discussion of 
the working of the apprenticeship act will be found on page 182 of this issue of 
the MontaHLy Lasor Review. 

Norway.—|Departementet for SocialeSaker.] Riksforsikringsanstalten. Ulyk- 
kesforsikringen for industriarbeidere m. v. 1921 og 1922. Oslo, 1925. 30*, 
112 pp. Nerges offisielle statistikk VII, 170. 

Report by the State Insurance Institution of Norway on industrial accidents 
‘n that country in the years 1921 and 1922. Contains two important changes 
from previous reports, as beginning with the year 1921 a new grouping of in- 
dustries has been made, so that the industry groupings of the central statistical 
bureau, the factory inspection service, and the State insurance institution are 
aimost uniform. A new insurance standard for accident risks has also been 
adopted with respect to the number of accidents per industry and per accident 
cause so that, as in Sweden, death or total disability is compensated for on the 
basis of loss of 7,500 working-days. 

—— —— Statistiske Centralbyré. Arbeidsforholdene ved Hotell- og Kafévirk- 
somhet. Oslo, 1925. 45 pp. Norges offisielle statistikk, VII, 166. 

Report on working conditions in hotels and cafés of Norway. The investiga- 
tion was made in 1922 by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

Norges bergverksdrifit, 1924. Oslo, 1925. 12, 19* pp. Norges 
offisielle statistikk, VII, 178. , 

Report by the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway on mining operations in 
that country in 1924. Contains information on average number of workers, wages 
a2 a whoke, amount of output, value of output, number of days of operation, etc. 
SwepEN.—{Socialdepartementet.] Riksférsikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete 

dr 1922. Stockholm, 1925. 56 pp. 

Annual report by the State Insurance Institution of Sweden on accidents to 
workers in the year 1922 as reported to the State Insurance Institution. Contains 
a résumé in French. 

A brief summary of this report is given on page 156 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor Review. 





—_—< 








Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet i Sverige, dr 1923. Stockholm, 
1925. [Various paging.| 
Report on the operations of various types of cooperative societies in Sweden 
for the year 1923. The more important of the data included herein were given 
in the Montuity Lasor Review for September, 1925 (pp. 166-169). 


Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1924. Stockholm, 1925. 111 pp. 
Report by the Social Board of the Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs, on the 
factory inspection service during 1924. 


Statistiska Centralbyrain. Ul- och invandring dr 1924. Stockholm, 
1925. ww, 34 pp. 


Annual report by the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden on immigration 
and emigration in 1924. Figures from this report are given on page 210 of this 
issue of the Montuty Lazor Review. 

SwirzeRLAND.—Caisse National Suisse d’Assuranee en Cas d’Accidents. Rap- 
port annuel et comptes pour Vexercice 1924. (Lucerne?], 1925. 41 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1924 of the Swiss National Accident Insurance 
Fund, the earrier of workmen’s compulsory accident insurance in Switzerland. 
— — Verband Schweizerischer Arbeitsiimter. Zwanzigster Geschdftsbericht fiir 

das Jahr 1924. Zurich, 1925. 62 pp. 

The twentieth annual report of the Federation of Swiss Employment Ex- 
changes, covering the year 1924. There are altogether 33 employment ex- 
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changes affiliated with the federation. Of these, 20 are cantonal offices anq 13 
are communal offices. During the year under review the 33 offices received 
Federal Government subsidies totaling 226,172.20 franes (franc at par=193 
cents), and procured employment for 83,875 out of 192,265 applicants for work. 


SWITZERLAND (BERN).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Handbuch de; 
Bern. Bern, 1925. 489 pp. 


The first issue of a statistical handbook of the city of Bern, covering the year 
1924 and preceding years, and containing the kind of statistical tables usually to 
be found in municipal yearbooks. Of interest to labor are the tables on the occu. 
pational census of 1920, emigration, housing, rents, prices, cost of living, Wages 
and salaries, factories and workers employed in them, the labor market, labor 
disputes, and the industrial court. 

Union or Soutn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Third census of the 


population of the Union of South Africa, enumerated May 3, 1921. Part VJ. 
Occupations and industries (Europeans). Pretoria, 1925. [3], 158 pp. 


Unofficial 


ALLEN, FREDERICK J. A guide to the study of occupations. A selected critical 
bibliography of the common occupations with specific references for their study. 
Revised edition. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925. xv, 197 pp. 


ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Jugend-Sekretariat. —§ (e- 
werkschaftliche Jugendbticherei, Band IV: Gewerkschafien und Arbeitsrecht, 
von Clemens Noérpel. Berlin, 1924. 120 pp. 


One of a series of booklets published under the auspices of the General Federa- 
tion of German Trade-Unions for the instruction of juvenile workers in labor 
problems. The present volume discusses German labor legislation from the 
trade-union point of view. 


Stadt 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABor. Union management cooperation. Washing- 
ton, 1925. 17 pp. 

Contains two articles—one, by Bert M. Jewell, on ‘‘ Recent extension of col- 
lective bargaining,’’ and the other, by O. 8. Beyer, jr., on “ Railroad union- 
management cooperation.” Both articles deal more or less specifically with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad experiment in cooperation between the manage- 
ment and its shop-craft employees. 

Executive council. Report to the forty-fifth annual convention, Atlantic City, 
October 5, 1925. Washington, 1925. 84 pp. 

Data from this report will be found in the account of the convention published 
in this issue of the Monruity Lasor Review, page 194. 

—— Ohio branch. Proceedings of the forty-second annual convention, Steuben- 
ville, August 10-14, 1925. (Columbus, 1925?] 171 pp. ; 

ArzLerR, EpGar, AND OTHERS. Arbeitsphysiologische Studien. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1925. 61 pp. Sonderabdruck aus Pfliigers Archiv fiir die gesamte 
Physiologie des Menschen und der Tiere, 208. Band, 2. Heft, pp. 184-244; 
illustrated. 


Three studies to determine, by means of experiments, formule for the be: 
economic conditions in lifting weights, turning a crank, etc. 

Boox, Witt1AM Frepericx. The psychology of skill with special reference to 1's 
a in typewriting. New York, Gregg Publishing Co., 1925. vii, 
pp. 

This is a reprint of a study first published in 1908 giving the results of an exper'- 
mental psychological study of the acquisition of skill in the use of the typewritc’. 
While the study gives a concrete example of the acquisition of skill in one occi- 
pation, the method and teehnique are such as may be used generally in psycho- 
logical research and are therefore considered of importance to those interest«( 
in the scientific study of the learning process 
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gurEAu OF Rattway News anv Sraristics. Railway statistics of the United 
States of America for the year ended December 31, 1924, compared with the 
oficial reports for 1923 and recent statistics of foreign railways, prepared by 
Slason Thompson. Chicago, First National Bank Building, 1925. 144 pp. 


Chapter III contains data as to the labor force on railroads—number of em- 
ployees, Wages, relation of wages to revenues and expenses, and wages in their 
elation to cost of living. Chapter XII deals with accidents to employees and 
{) passengers, and includes comparative figures from other countries. 

(pNTRAAL OVERLEG IN ARBEIDSZAKEN VOOR WERKGEVERSBONDEN. Jaarverslag, 
1923. Haarlem, |1924?]. 386 pp. 

The annual report, for the year 1923, of the central conference on labor matters 
of the employers’ federations of the Netherlands. It deals with the organization® 
of the conference, its membership, local conferences, statistics of wages and 
working eonditions, recognition of labor organizations, and unemployment 
insurance. 

Coase, StuarT. The tragedy of waste. New York, Macmillan Co., 1925. 
296 pp. 

The writer points out the various channels of economic waste in our national 
life, such as wastes in consumption, in production, and in distribution, and in the 
exploitation of our natural resources. No attempt is made at offering a solution 
of the problem, although certain movements now on foot, such as the work of 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, are suggested as promising 
improvement. 

CHATEAU, JEAN. De la compétence de l’organisation internationale du travail 
en matiere de travail agricole. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1924. 119 pp. 

The first section of the book deals with the lack of competence of labor con- 
ferences in general in dealing with agricultural matters, and the second part 
with the extent of the authority of the International Labor Office and the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome to deal with matters relating to 
agricultural labor. 

Davis, JAMES J. Selective immigration. St. Paul, Minn., Scott-Mitchell Pub- 
lishing Co., 1925. 227 pp. 

A discussion of the alien in the United States, his relations with the people 
of this country and their relations to his people. Among the conclusions reached 
are: 

That any numerical limitation of immigration should apply to all countries. 

That provision should be made for a selective immigration with a preliminary 
examination abroad of all prospective immigrants. 

That the husband, wife, minor child, or dependent father or mother of a 
citizen of the United States should be admitted to this country even if the quota 
is exhausted. This matter could be arranged by means of special immigration 
certificates issued after verified evidence that such citizen is able to provide 
properly for these members of his familv. 

Provision, by means of these special immigration certificates, for the admis- 
sion, within the quota, of specified kinds of labor, on condition that there is no 
strike or lockout in the industry desiring to secure such immigrants. 

That a plan should be devised for the assistance of aliens after their arrival 
in this country. 

DevuTscHER HoLzARBEITER-VERBAND. Die Heimarbeit in der Holzindustrie. 
Berlin, 1925. 77 pp. 

This booklet, published by the German Woodworkers’ Federation on the 
occasion of the Berlin Homework Exposition (April 28-May 15, 1925) surveys 
working and wage conditions of homeworkers in the various branches of the 
woodworking industry. The branches covered are: Brush making, manufacture 
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of musical instruments, baskets, toys, boxes, carving of religious images. ivory 
turning, and whip making. ; 
DEUTSCHER METALLARBEITER-VERBAND. Die Heimarbeit in der Eisen , 
Metallindustrie. Stutigart, 1925. 95 pp., illustrated. ” 
This booklet contains the results of a survey of homework in the German 
iron and metal-working industries made in January and February, 1925, hy th, 
directorate of the German Metal Workers’ Federation. 
DEUTSCHER TABAKARBEITER VERBAND. Die Heimarbeit in der deuischen Taha). 
industrie. Bremen, 1925. 16 pp. 
A survey of homework in the German tobacco industry published by the Gey. 
@nan Tobacco Workers’ Federation. The booklet describes the origin and extey; 
of homework in the tobacco industry, woman and child labor, the manufacty,, 
of cigars, wage conditions, the legal regulation of homework, the dangers of home. 
work for homeworkers and consumers, and the activities of the Tobacco Workers’ 
Federation in obtaining protection and fair wages for homeworkers. 
Doss, Maurice. Capitalist enterprise and social progress. London, 
Routledge & Sons (Ltd.), 1925. x, 409 pp. 
A discussion of the various econoiaic theories involved in capitalism, colle 
tivism, liberalism, “distributivism,’ and communism. The author does jot. 
however, attempt to answer the questions raised in the discussion of the problems 


involved, but only to state the problems and the alternatives suggested by the 
different groups. 


Ge “(1 
J OTE 


EYESIGHT CONSERVATION CounciL. Eyesight conservation survey. Compiled by 
Joshua Eyre Hannum. New York City, Times Building, 1925. 219 jp 
A general review of the entire subject of eye conservation. It includes a dis- 
cussion of eye hygiene, eye defects and diseases, eyesight and education, eyesight 
and occupation, eye protection, and illumination. 
FaLorsi, Virrorio. Preblemi di emigrazione dal primo congresso degli Italiani 
all’estero alla legge Johnson. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, {[1924?]. 2 


25 g pp. 


In this volume the author discusses, from the Italian point of view, the Italian 


emigration problem with special reference to emigration to North and South 
America. 


GRUNBERG, CARL, AND OTHERS. Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und 
der Arbeiterbewegung. Elfter Jahrgang. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 1925. 
iti, 499 pp. 

The eleventh annual volume of the “archive”’ for the history of socialism and 
of the labor movement. The volume contains, in addition to a number of critical 
and historical articles on socialism and communism, two interesting articles on 
the present-day labor movement. The first of these, by Gilbert Slater, deals 


with the labor movement in Argentina and the second, by Felix Weil, discusses 
the British labor movement since 1914. 


H AMBURGISCHES WELT-Wirtscuarts-Arcuiv. Nachschlagebuch der Nachschlage- 
werke fiir die Wirtschaftsprazis. 1. Jahrgang. Hamburg, 1925. [Various 
paging.) 


A catalogue of economic reference works which should be of great value to all 
students of and writers on economic problems. It gives titles and summaries 0f 
contents of general, international, and national economic reference works, works 
on raw materials and manufactured products, international, national, and trade 
directories, codes, tables of weights and measures and computing tables, diction- 
aries (of individual languages, polyglot, technical), biographies, bibliographies 
(general and special), and catalogues of daily papers and periodicals. A) 
appendix lists the important economic periodicals of all countries of the world. 
A further appendix describes the organization and activities of the Hamburg 
Archives of World Economics, the publisher of the present volume. 
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qamittTon, W. I. Employer-employee relations in hotels. Baltimore, Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1925. xii, 158 pp. 

This is a general survey of the extent to which hotels are organizing personnel 
york similar to that carried on in other large business enterprises. This work 
has not as yet been developed to the point reached in many industries, as few 
hotels have complete plans covering the activities usually included in personnel 
work, although many are now carrying on one or more such features. 






; Hay, Henri. Des effets de la convention collective de travail. Rennes, Imprimeries 
réunies, 1924. 110 pp. 

\ study of the results of collective agreements in France from the point of view 
of the individuals concerned and in relation to the duration of such contracts, 
their territorial application, and the obligations resulting from them. The 
appendix contains the text of the law of March 25, 1919, relating to collective 








agreements. 





HirtsiIEFER, Hernricu. Die staatliche Wohlfahrtspflege in Preussen 1919-1923. 
Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1924. xii, 227 pp. 

In this volume the author, who is the Prussian Minister for Welfare Work, 
discusses the welfare-work activities of the Prussian State during the period 1919- 
1923. The volume consists of three parts of which the first is devoted to hygiene, 
the second to housing, and the third to general welfare work. 








HopGen, MarGcaret T. Workers’ education in England and the United States. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. (Ltd.), 1925. caxiii, 312 pp. 


Traces the development of workers’ education from the adult schools first 
established for them that they might learn to read the Bible, through the efforts 
to educate*them to develop industrial and inventive efficiency up to the origin 
and growth of agencies started and maintained by the workers themselves to 
give the kind of training which they feel they need. What they want is far 
from a merely academic training. 


Similarly in the United States, the necessity of effecting best social changes 
by consent is recognized. What the worker now wants to know is how to organize 
and direct his unions; how to secure and maintain participation in industrial 
management. For this, literacy or a sixth-grade education is not enough. He 
requires a working body of social and economic facts. He needs not only to 
sense and secure the fullness and beauty of life, but also to find himself in a 
complex world. 













Hurcnison, Kerrn. Labor in politics. London, Labor Publishing Co. (Ltd.), 
1925. 127 pp. 

A brief survey of the development of the political movement of the English 
workers from the days of Chartism down to the coming into power of the Labor 
Party at the close of 1923. 

Instirut INTERNATIONAL DE SoOcIOLOGIE ET DE R&FORMES POLITIQUES ET 
Soctates. III Congrés Sociologique International, Rome, 22-29 Avril, 1924. 
Modena, 1925. 207 pp. 

The minutes of the third international sociological congress held at Rome, 
Italy, April 22-29, 1924, and the texts of the papers read at the congress. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNioNns. The trade-union movement in 

Belgium, by C. Mertens. Amsterdam, 1925. 46 pp. 

A history of the trade-union movement in Belgium, giving an account of the 
development of the present organization from the guilds and trade clubs, present 
trade-union tendencies, financial resources, and international relations. This is 
the first of a series of pamphlets to be issued by the federation giving a history 
of the trade-union movement in different countries. 
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Jacos,L. Le salaire et la famille. (Sursalaire ou allocations familiales?) Paris 
Editions Rhéa, 1924. 97 pp. ” 

A study of the juridical character of allowances to wage earners for family 
responsibilities. The conclusion reached is that such payments should jp ,. 
garded as remuneration for services rendered to the nation and industry as » 


whole rather than supplemental wages, insurance benefits, or employers’ |j}o,. 
alities. 


re. 


[LANDSORGANISATIONEN I SvERGE.] Industriarbetareforbund. Utredningar 
forslag til sammansdtining av forbund enligt industriférbundsprincipen.  F 4s1(i)j; 
av Landsorganisationens representaniskap vid sammantrdden i decembey 14) 
och ganuart 1925. Stockholm, 1925. 126 pp. " 

Report of a committee of the National Federation of Trade-Unions in Swede, 
on an investigation begun at the end of 1923 as to the status of the trade-unioy, 
and the proposal submitted for reorganization according to the principle of jp. 
dustrial unionism. It was presented by the committee at the meeting in Dp. 
cember, 1924, and January, 1925. 

Lewisoun, Sam A., Draper, Ernest G., Commons, Joun R., anv Lescoutr, 
Don D. Can business prevent unemployment? New York, Alfred A. K; opf, 
1925. 226 pp. 

The authors treat the question of unemployment from the standpoint of jt, 
wastefulness from a business point of view instead of that of its social ill effects. 
and show that frequently the amount of unemployment in any one business oy 
industry is a measure of the degree of management inefficiency. Although the 
reduction of unemployment depends upon the action of financial and banking 
groups as well as upon that of manufacturers and other producers, the present 
volume takes up only the latter phase of the problem, showing the Possibilities 
of improvement through policies which may be put into effect by producers. x 
a help toward the solution of unemployment by private industry, the experience 
of a number of firms in dealing with the different types of unemployment— sea- 
sonal, casual, and cyclical—is given. Examples are cited showing the gains which 
have resulted in industries which were formerly seasonal, through the inaugura- 
tion of various policies which stabilized employment. In these cases not onl; 
were the workers given steady employment and a substantial increase in wages. 
but in many cases there was a decided increase in the business and profits of the 
firms. Although the problem of casual labor is still far from being settled, 
some decided advance has been made in certain instances, as for examp| 
reguiarizing the employment of longshoremen through better employment 
methods and in improving the conditions on farms through the diversification 
of crops. In regard to cyclical unemployment, the main possibility of contro! 
at present lies in statistical research, which to some extent at least afford 
measure of guidance in anticipating and meeting the slumps in business pros- 
perity which recur from time to time. Other sections of the book tak: 
the facts of unemployment, costs of unemployment, public policies for the relic! 
of unemployment, and unemployment insurance. 

Lioyp, E. A. The cooperative movement in Italy, with special reference io ayi'- 


culture, labor and production. London, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Stree, 
1925. xii, 136 pp. 


Data from this study are given on page 179 of the present issue of the MonTiLy 
Lasor REVIEW. 
Lo Monaco-Apritg, Atritio. La protezione sociale della madre e del fanciulls in 

Italia e all’estero. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, [19237]. xl, 298 pp. 


A monograph on the social protection of mothers and children in Italy and 
other countries. 
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NorWAY Year Boox, 1924. Edited by S.C. Hammer. Christiania, S. Morten- 
sen, 1923. 544 pp.; map. 


This is the first issue of the Norway Year Book. The subjects dealt with 
include the housing question; social insurance legislation; prices and wages; 
javor market; labor arbitration; trade-unions; emigration, etc. 
pichETTI, Guipo. Sindacalismo Fascista. Milan, Casa Editrice Imperia, 1924. 

254 pp. Quaderni “Imperia”’ No. 9. 

One of a series of volumes devoted to Fascism. The present volume has as 
its subject the Fascist unions, describing their origin, history, organization, and 
aims. Sinee the author is a Fascist his statements have,/of course, an ex parte 
character. 

Quarck, Max. Die Erste Deutsche Arbeiterbewegung. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
1924. wit, 400 pp. 

A historical monograph on the first German labor movement in 1848-49, 
published as a contribution to the theory and practice of Marxism. 

RecgiONAL PLAN oF New YorK AND Its Environs. Economic series, mono- 
graphs Nos. 7, 8, and 9. The clothing and textile industries by B. M. Selek- 


man, H. R. Walter, and W. J. Couper. New York, 130 East 22d Street, 
1925.. 104 pp., illustrated. 


This study, which covers the men’s wear industry, the women’s garment in- 
dustry, and the textile industry in New York City, is part of the general survey 
of the leading industries in the city which was undertaken to provide an economic 
foundation for a comprehensive plan of New York and its environs. The particu- 
lar conditions which have contributed to the development of these industries 
in New York, and which will probably operate to prevent their removal to other 
localities, are given together with the present trends and tendencies in location 
of these industries within the city. The concentration of these industries in 
different areas and the places of residence of the workers are shown by maps and 
diagrams for different periods from 1900 to 1922, affording a view of the changes 
which have taken place during the past two decades. The bearing of the present 
immigration policy of the country on the labor supply for these trades is also 
discussed. 

Requa, Marx L. The relation of government to industry. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1925. xv, 241 pp. 

This is a discussion of different theories of government and their reaction 
upon economic and industrial life as exemplified in different countries and in 
various periods of the world’s history. These theories—paternalism, communism, 
and individualism—are considered in connection with the question of the way 
in which industry can be conducted to the best advantage of the largest number 
of people. The writer gives his reasons for rejecting paternalism and communism 
as solutions of the problem and discusses the methods of supervision and regu- 
lation by which development on a basis of individualism may be safeguarded. 
tevoL, Feuix. Le syndicalisme paysan et les gréves paysannes de 1920, 1921, 

et 1922 dans le Nord du Palatinat Rhénan. Paris, ‘Les Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France,” 1923. 192 pp. 

An account of the organization of agricultural producers and of workers in 
the northern part of the Rhine Palatinate and of the strikes among the peasants 
in 1920, 1921, and 1922. 

SECRETARIAT DES Paysans Suisses. Publication No. 77: Vingt-septi¢me rap- 


port annuel du comité directeur de l’ Union suisse des paysans et du Secrétariat 
des paysans suisses, 1924. Brugg, 1925. 133 pp. 


Twenty-seventh annual report of the executive committee and the secretariat 
of the Swiss Farmers’ Union. The union now has 52 sections and 385,893 
members. 
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Smipex, ViApimir. Shirka zakoniw a nafizeni o pojistent délniki pro 
irazu v Republice Ceskoslovenské spolu se zikonnimi ustanovenimi o 
cenském pojisténi délniki na slovensku a v Podkarpatské Rusi. } rague 
Ndakladem Statni Fiskaérny, 1924. xv, 976 pp. ™ 

A compilation of all laws and orders on workmen’s accident insurance ; fore 
in the Czechoslovak Republic and of the legal regulations on workmen’s sicko 
insurance in force in Slovakia and Rusinia. 


TasMANIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Employment relations and the basic wage. Hobart 
1925. 48 pp. , 


Propad 
emo. 


Topp, Joun A. Tha science of prices. A handbook of economics (product 
consumption and value). London, Oxford University Press, 1925. xii, 26! Dp. 

The principles of economics are reviewed by the writer, who shows how t) 

apply these principles to ordinary business and social relations. 

Troup, Sir Epwarp. The Home Office. London & New York, G. P. Putnam, 
Sons (Ltd.), 1925. [xi], 267 pp. 

The English Home Office has no exact counterpart in our governmental system. 
though the labor departments of some of our individual States come nearer to jj 
than any other of our agencies. The author essays to give an account of it; 
development, its functions, and its manner of working. He describes its wide 
held of activities and gives a historical summary of the development of certaj, 
of its powers, more especially those connected with the regulation of conditions 
of work, management of reform schools, probaticn, and the like. ‘‘It is intended. 
not as an official textbook, but for the general reader or the student of admip- 
istrative methods. ”’ 

Universitat Kiev. Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr. Problem: 


der Weltwirtschaft, schrifien No. 39: Zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung in 
Schweden, von Rudolf Heberle. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1925. xii, 121 pp. 


One of a series of monographs on economic problems, published by the Insti- 
tute on World Economics of the University of Kiel. The present monograph 
has as its subject the history of the labor movement in Sweden. It describes the 
beginnings and consolidation of the movement into the Social-Democratic Labor 
Party, the organization and principles of social democratic trade-unions, the 
communistic and anarcho-syndicalistic unions, and the relations of these unions 
with their respective parliamentary parties. A chapter is given over to a dis- 
cussion of the social unrest in Sweden and of the attitude of Swedish labor 
towards socialization. 

Universitat Lerpzie. Institut fiir Arbeitsrecht. Schriften, 7. Heft: Das 


Wesen des Arbeitsvertrages, von Erich Molitor. Leipzig, A. Deichertsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1925. 112 pp. 


One of a series of monographs on labor legislation published by the Institute 
on Labor Legislation of the University of Leipzig. The present monograph has 
as its subject the nature of the labor contract. 


von, 


V®RBAND CHRISTLICHER ARBEITNEHMER DES BEKLEIDUNGSGEWERBES. Deutscle 
Heimarbeit in der Bekleidung. Cologne, 1925. 31 pp. 


A survey of homework in the German clothing industry published by the 
German Federation of Christian Clothing Workers. 

VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DEUTSCHLANDS. Protokol 
der Verhandlungen des 15. Verbandstages 27. Juli bis 1. August, 19265, in 
Hamburg. Berlin, 1925. viii, 239 pp. 

Tne minutes of the fifteenth conference of the Federation of German Book- 
binders and Paper Workers, held at Hamburg from July 27 to August 1, 1925. 
The report made to the conference by the president of the federation shows th: ' 
at present the federation has 56,000 members, of whom one-third are males and 
two-thirds are females. In 1922 it had a membership of 98,000. The report 
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iaims that 47 per cent of the workers belonging to the trades covered by the 


a 
\ 


federation are organized. 


VocATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS. Opportunities for vocational training in New 
York City. New York,.122 East 25th Street, September, 1925. viii, 181 pp. 


Vocet, JuoLius L. F. Unemployment: Its causes and cure. London, Chapman 
& Hall (Ltd.), 1925. 192 pp. 

The principles upon which the present industrial system are based are con- 
sidered by the writer in relation to the specific problems of Great Britain, both in 
regard to internal conditions and to the policies of the other great industrial 
nations. It is his conclusion that no radical economic change is desirable or 
possible but that there must be greater production and greater economies prac- 
‘iced if a lowering in the standard of living and increased unemployment is not 
to result. 

VorORT DES SCHWBRIZERISCHES HANDELS- UND INDUSTRIE-VEREINS. Bericht 
iiber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im Jahr 1924. Zurich, 1926. vii, 
167 PP. 

The annual report of the Swiss Commercial and Industrial Association on 
commerce and industry in Switzerland in 1924. The volume consists of two 
parts. The first part is given over to statistical tables on economic (including 
labor) conditions in Switzerland and the second part contains detailed reports 
on business conditions in the individual branches of industry and commerce. 
We_LeR, Cari V., AND CHRISTENSEN, AILEEN D. The cerebrospinal fluid in 

lead poisoning. Chicago, American Medical Association, 535 No. Dearborn 
St., 1925. 19 pp. Reprinted from Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
September, 1925, pp. 327-346. 

A résumé of the cases in which the cerebrospinal fluid showed the effects of 
lead poisoning, which are recorded in medical literature, is given and an account 
of the laboratory experiments of the authors into the changes produced in the 
cerebrospinal fluid of animals by the administration of lead. 

WorLD PowER CONFERENCE. The transactions of the first World Power Con- 


ference, London, June 30 to July 12, 1924. Vol. IV. London, Percy Lund 
Humphries & Co. (Lid.), [19257]. xvii, 1816 pp.; illustrations, maps, charts. 


This volume of the transactions of the conference contains a section (pp. 
1617-1650) on industrial welfare. This includes a statement of factory conditions 
in Austria, a general discussion of welfare work, the production aspect, and 
psychotechnics in Holland. 


ZENTRALVERBAND DER SCHUHMACHER. Die Heimarbeit in der Schuhindustrie 
und in Schuhmacherhandwerk. Nuremberg, 1925. 47 pp. 


A guide to the shoe industry section of the Berlin Homework Exposition 
(April 28-May 15, 1925) published by the German Central Federation of Shoe- 


makers. The guide is prefaced by a survey of homework in the German shoe 
industry. 
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of musical instruments, baskets, toys, boxes, carving of religious images ivor 
turning, and whip making. ’ 


DEUTSCHER METALLARBEITER-VERBAND. Die Heimarbeit in der Eisen und 
Metallindustrie. Stutigart, 1925. 95 pp., illustrated. 
This booklet contains the results of a survey of homework in the German 
iron and metal-working industries made in January and February, 1925, by the 
directorate of the German Metal Workers’ Federation. 


DeutTscHER TABAKARBEITER VERBAND. Die Heimarbeit in der deutschen Taba}. 
industrie. Bremen, 1925. 16 pp. 


A survey of homework in the German tobacco industry published by the Gey, 
@nan Tobacco Workers’ Federation. The booklet describes the origin and extent of the 





of homework in the tobacco industry, woman and child labor, the manufacture their 
of cigars, wage conditions, the legal regulation of homework, the dangers of home. apper 
work for homeworkers and consumers, and the activities of the Tobacco Workers’ agree 
Federation in obtaining protection and fair wages for homeworkers. Hirt 
Doss, Maurice. Capitalist enterprise and social progress. London, George | 
Routledge & Sons (Ltd.), 1925. 2, 409 pp. In 

A discussion of the various economic theories involved in capitalism, collec. disct 
tivism, liberalism, “distributivism,’”’ and communism. The author does not, 1922 
however, attempt to answer the questions raised in the discussion of the problems the | 


involved, but only to state the problems and the alternatives suggested by the Hot 
different groups. 















Eyesicut Conservation CounciL. Eyesight conservation surv Compiled by : 
Joshua Eyre Hannum. New York City, Times Building, 1 25. 219 pp. esti 
A general review of the entire subject of eye conservation. It includes a dis- 0 
cussion of eye hygiene, eye defects and diseases, eyesight ane education, eyesight _ 
and occupation, eye protection, and illumination. rs 
Fatorsi, Virrorio. Problemi di emigrazione dal primo congresso degli Iialian 
all’estero alla legge Johnson. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, fioeste "mg by 
In this volume the author discusses, from the Italian point of view, the Italian at 
emigration problem with special reference to emigration to North and South m 
America. re 
GrinBerG, Carl, AND OTHERS. Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und ; 
der on Elfter Jahrgang. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 1925. i 
itt, PP 


The eleventh annual volume of the “archive”’ for the history of socialism and 
of the labor movement. The volume contains, in addition to a number of critical 
and historical articles on socialism and communism, two interesting articles on 
the present-day labor movement. The first of these, by Gilbert Slater, deals 


with the labor movement in Argentina and the second, by Felix Weil, discusses 
the British labor movement since 1914. 


H AMBURGISCHES ee ee Nachschlagebuch der Nachschlage- 
saae ine die Wirtschaftsprazis. 1. Jahrgang. Hamburg, 1926. [Various 
ng. : 


A catalogue of economic reference works which should be of great value to all 
students of and writers on economic problems: ' It gives titles and summaries of 
contents of general, international, and national economic reference works, works 
on raw materials and manufactured products, international, national, and trade 
directories, codes, tables of weights and measures and computing tables, diction- 
aries (of individual languages, polyglot, technical), biographies, ‘bibliographies 
(general ‘and special), and ‘catalogues of daily’ papers and periodicals. An 
appendix lists the important economic periddicals of all countries of the world. 
A further appendix describes the ‘organization ‘and ‘ac 3: of the Hambure 
Archives of World Economics, the publisher of ‘the present volume. ° 
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i MILTON I. Employer-employee relations in hotels. Baltimore, Williams 
iene Co., 1925. xii, 158 pp. 


Bee is a general survey of the extent to which hotels are organizing personnel 
work similar to that carried on in other large business enterprises. This work 
has not as yet been developed to the point reached in many industries, as few 
hotels have complete plans covering the activities usually included in personnel 
work, although many are now carrying on one or more such features. 


Hay, Henri. Des effets de la convention collective de travail. Rennes, Imprimeries 
réuntes, 1924. 110 pp. 


A study of the results of collective agreements in France from the point of view 
of the individuals concerned and in relation to the duration of such contracts, 
their territorial application, and the obligations resulting from them. The 
appendix contains the text of the law of March 25, 1919, relating to collective 
agreements. — 

HirTsiEFER, Hemnricu. Die staatliche Wohlfahrtspflege in Preussen 1919-1923. 
Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1924. xii, 227 pp. 

In this volume the author, who is the Prussian Minister for Welfare Work, 
discusses the welfare-work activities of the Prussian State during the period 1919- 
1923. The volume consists of three parts of which the first is devoted to hygiene, 
the second to housing, and the third to general welfare work. 

HopceN, Marcaret T. Workers’ education in. England and the United States, 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. (Ltd.), 1925. cxiii, 312 pp. 

Traces the development of workers’ education from the adult schools first 
established for them that they might learn to read the Bible, through the efforts 
to educate*them to develop industrial and inventive efficiency up to the origin 
and growth of agencies started and maintained by the workers themselves to 
give the kind of training which they feel they need. What they want is far 
from a merely academic training. 

Similarly in the United States, the necessity of effecting best social chan 
by consent is recognized. What the worker now wants to know is how to cemanten 
and direct his unions; how to secure and maintain participation in industrial 
management. For this, literacy or a sixth-grade education is not enough. He 


requires a working body of social and economic facts. He needs not only to 


sense and secure the fullness and beauty of life, but also to find himself in a 
complex world. 


Hutcuison, Keirn. Labor in politics. London, Labor Publishing Co. (Ltd.), 
1925. 127 pp. 
A brief survey of the development of the political movement of the English 


workers from the days of Chartism down to the coming into power of the Labor 
Party at the close of 1923. 


Institut INTERNATIONAL DE SocIoLOGIE ET DE R&FORMES POLITIQUES ET 


Soctates. III Congres Sociologique International, Rome, 22-29 Avril, 1924. 
Modena, 1926. 207 pp. 


The minutes of the third international sociological congress held at Rome, 
Italy, April 22-29, 1924, and the texts of the papers read at the congress. 
INTERNATIONAL Fepmration oF TrapE-Untons. The trade-union movement in 

Belgium, by C. Mertens. Amsterdam, 1925. 46 pp. 

A history , of the trade-union movement in Belgium, giving an account of the 
development of the present organization from the guilds and trade clubs, present 
trade-union tendencies, financial resources, and international relations. This is 
the first’ Of & series of pamphlets to be issued by the federation giving a history 
of the trade-union movement in different countries. 
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Jacos,L.. Lesalaire et la famille. (Sursalaire ou allocations familiales?) Paris 
Editions Rhéa, 1924. 97 pp. ’ 


A study of the juridical character of allowances to wage earners for famil 
responsibilities. The conclusion reached is that such payments should be re. 
garded as remuneration for services rendered to the nation and industry as , 
whole rather than supplemental wages, insurance benefits, or employers’ liber. 
alities. 


[LANDSORGANISATIONEN 1 Svercs.] Industriarbetareférbund. Ultredningar sam; 
Jorslag til sammansdtining av forbund enligt industriforbundsprincipen.  Fastilj 
av Landsorganisationens representaniskap vid sammantrdden i december 199; 
och januari 1925. Stockholm, 1925. 126 pp. ‘ 


Report of a committee of the National Federation of Trade-Unions in Swede, 
on an investigation begun at the end of 1923 as to the status of the trade-union; 
and the proposal submitted for reorganization according to the principle of jp. 


dustrial unionism. It was presented by the committee at the meeting in De. 
cember, 1924, and January, 1925. 


Lewisoun, Sam A., Drarer, Eanest G., Commons, Joun R., ann Lescontny. 


Don D. Can business prevent unemployment? New York, Alfred A. K nopy, 
1925. 226 pp. 


The authors treat the question of unemployment from the standpoint of it; 
wastefulness from a business point of view instead of that of its social ill effects, 
and show that frequently the:amount of unemployment in any one business o; 
industry is a measure of the degree of management inefficiency. Although the 
reduction of unemployment depends upon the action of financial and banking 
groups as well as upon that of manufacturers and other producers, the present 
volume takes up only the latter phase of the problem, showing the possibilities 
of improvement through policies which may be put into effect by producers. A; 
a help toward the solution of uncmployment by private industry, the experience 
of a number of firms in dealing with the different types of unemployment—sea- 
sonal, casual, and cyclical—is given. Examples are cited showing the gains which 
have resulted in industries which were formerly seasonal, through the inaugura- 
tion of various policies which stabilized-employment. In these cases not only 
were the workers given steady employment and a substantial increase in wages, 
but in many: cases there was a decided increase in the business and profits of the 
firms. Although the problem of casual labor is still far from being settled, 
some decided advance has been made in certain instances, as for example, in 
regularizing the employment of longshoremen through better employment 
methods and in improving the conditions on farms through the diversification 
of crops. In regard to cyclical unemployment, the main possibility of control 
at present lies in statistical research, which to some extent at least affords a 
measure of guidance in anticipating and meeting the slumps in business pros- 
perity which recur from time to time. Other sections of the book take up 
the facts of unemployment, costs of unemployment, public policies for the relief 
of unemployment, and unemployment insurance: ir pcs 


LioyD. ‘ The cooperative movement, in. , apitl lal 7 mee lo agri- 
nculbure, Tabor Gad piouctions Laman, ian Nene ee ahaa sie 
1926, zi, 136 pp. Sie: tain ohn Cae 

Data from this study are given on page 179 of the present issue of the Montuy 

Lo Armuio. La protezione sociale madre.¢. neiullo in 
Mid cubes Bologna, Nicola Zonichelit (9237) “atl, 208 pe. 

A monograph ‘on the social protection of mothers and children in Italy and 
other countries. 
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Norway Yar Book, 1924. Edited by S.C. Hammer. Christiania, S. Morten- 
sen, 1988. 544 pp.; map. 

This is the first issue of the Norway Year Book. The subjects dealt with 
include the housing question; social insurance legislation; prices and wages; 
jabor market; labor arbitration; trade-unions; emigration, etc. 
picheTTI, Gurpo. Sindacalismo Fascista. Milan, Casa Editrice Imperia, 1924, 

254 pp. Quaderni “Imperia” No. 9. me 

One of a ‘series of volumes devoted to Fascism. The present volume has as 
its subject the Fascist unions, describing their origin, history, organization, and 
aims. Sinee the author is a Fascist his statements have,/of course, an ex parte 
character. 

Quarck, Max. Die Erste Deutsche Arbeiterbewegung. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 
1924. wit, 400 pp. 

A historical monograph on the first German labor movement in 1848—49, 
published as a contribution to the theory and practice of Marxism. 

RecGionaAL Pian oF New York AnpD Its Environs. Economic series, mono- 
graphs Nos. 7, 8, and 9. The clothing and textile industries by B. M. Selek- 
man, H. R. Walter, and W. J. Couper. New York, 180 East 22d Street, 
1926. 104 pp., illustrated. 

This study, which covers the men’s wear industry, the women’s garment in- 
dustry, and the textile industry in New York City, is part of the general survey 
of the leading industries in the city which was undertaken to provide an economic 
foundation for a comprehensive plan of New York and its environs. The particu- 
lar conditions which have contributed to the development of these industries 
in New York, and which will probably operate to prevent their removal to other 
localities, are given together with the present trends and tendencies in location 
of these industries within the city. The concentration of these industries in 
different areas and the places of ‘residence of the workers are shown by maps and 
diagrams for different periods from 1900 to 1922, affording a view of the changes 
which have taken place during the past two decades. The bearing of the present 
immigration policy of the country on the labor supply for these trades is also 
discussed.’ 

Requa, Marx L. The relation of government to industry. New York, Mac- 
millan’Co., 19296. xv, 241 pp. 

This is a discussion of different theories of government and their reaction 
upon economic and industrial life as exemplified in different countries and in 
various periods of the world’s history. These theories—paternalism, communism, 
and individualism—are considered in connection with the question of the way 
in which industry can be conducted to the best advantage of the largest number 
of people. The writer gives his reasons for rejecting paternalism and communism 
as solutions of the problem and discusses the methods of supervision and regu- 
lation by which development on a basis of individualism may be safeguarded. : 
Revot, Faux. Le syndicalisme ‘paysan et les gréves paysannes de 1920, 1921, 

et, 1922 dans le Nord du Palatinat Rhénan. Paris, ‘Les Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France,” 1928. 192 pp. 

An account of the organization of agricultural producers and of workers in 
the northern part of the Rhine Palatinate and of the strikes among the peasants 
in 1920, 1922; and 1922. 

Sucrét pes Paysans Suisses. Publication No. 77:. Vingt-septitme rap- 

port annuel du comité directeur de ’ Union suisse des paysans et du Secrétariat 
paysans suisses, 1924.' Brugy, 1926. 133 pp. 

Tweénty-seventh annual report of the executive committee and the secretariat 
of thé’ Swiss Farmers’ Union. The union now has 52 sections and 385,898 
members. 7 
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Sufpex, Viapmirz. Shirka zakontv a natizent\o poyistent délnikii pro pripad 
tirazu v Republice Ceskoslovenské spolu se zdkonng§miustancventmi o nem, 
cenském pojisténi délnikii na slovensku a v_ Podkarpatské Rusi. Prague 
Nakladem Stdini Fiskdrny, 1924. xv, 976 pp. ' 


A compilation of all laws and orders on workmen’s accident insurance in for. 
in the Czechoslovak Republic and of the legal regulations on workmen’s sicknes 
insurance in force in Slovakia and Rusinia. 


TasMaNniA, UNIVERSITY OF. Employment relations and the basic wage. Hobarj 
1925. 48 pp. 


Topp, Joun A. T cience o, } ndbook of economi 
consumption Fea pany Fira rhage, eae Uccoertis peer 1 925. pare. sh 
The principles of economics are reviewed by the writer, who shows how to iF 
apply these principles to ordinary business and social relations. “A vas 
Troup, Stir Epwarp. The Home Office. London & New York, G. P. Putnam; 
Sons (Ltd.), 1925. {xi}, 267 pp. sjesear 
The English Home Office has no exact counterpart in our governmental system, J 
though the labor departments of some of our individual States come nearer to it Th 


than any other of our agencies. The author essays to give an account of its comn 
development, its functions, and its manner of working. He describes its wide parts 
field of activities and gives a historical summary of the development of certain labor 
of its powers, more especially those connected with the regulation of conditions on bi 
of work, management of reform schools, probation, and the like. ‘It is intended, 
not as an official textbook, but for the general reader or the student of admip- 
istrative methods.’’ 

Universitit Kieu. Institut fir Weltwirtechaft und Seeverkehr. Probleme 
der Weltwirtschaft, schriften No. 39: Zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung in A 
Schweden, von Rudolf Heberle. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1925. xii, 121 pp. lead 

One of a series of monographs on economic problems, published by the Insti- of t 
tute on World Economics of the University of Kiel. . The present monograph cere 


















has as its subject the history of the labor movement in Sweden. It describes the Wo 
beginnings and consolidation of the movement into the Social-Democratic Labor 
Party, the organization and principles of social democratic trade-unions, the 
communistic and anarcho-syndicalistic unions, and the relations of these unions 1 
with their respective parliamentary parties. A chapter is given over to a dis- 161 
cussion of the social unrest in Sweden and of the attitude of Swedish labor in 
towards socialization. Ps) 
Univers?tit Letrpzte. Institut fir Arbeitsrecht. Schriften, 7. Heft: Das LE 
Wesen des Arbeitsvertrages, von Erich Molitor. Leipzig, A. Deichertsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1925. 112 pp. 
One of a series of monographs on labor legislation published by the Institute (A 
on Labor Legislation of the University of Leipzig. The present monograph has m: 
as its subject the nature of the labor. contract. in 


VERBAND CHRISTLICHER ARBEITNEHMER DES BEKLEIDUNGSGEWERBES. Deutsche 
Heimarbeit in der Bekleidung. _ Cologne, 1925. 31 pp. 

A survey of homework in the German, clothing industry published by the 
German Federation of Christian Clothing Workers. 

VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PaPIERVERARBEITER DeutTscHLanns. Protokoll 
der Verhandlu des 15. Verbandstages 27. Juli bis 1. August, 1925, in 
Hamburg. Berlin, 1925. viii, 239 pp. 

Tae minutes of the fifteenth conference of the Federation of German Book- 
binders and Paper Workers, held at Hamburg from July, 27 to August 1, 1925. 
The report made to the conference by the president.of the federation shows that 
at present the federation has 56,000 members, of whom: one-third are males and 
two-thirds are females. In 1922 it had a membership of 98,000. The report 
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claims that 47 per cent of the workers belonging to the trades covered by the 
federation are organized. 


VocaTIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS. Op 


portunities for vocational training in New 
York City. New York,.122 East 25th 


th Street, September, 1925. viii, 181 pp. 


S Vocer, Junius L. F. Unemployment: Its causes and cure. London, Chapman 


& Hall (Lid.), 1925. 192 pp. 

The principles upon which the present industrial system are based are con- 
sidered by the writer in relation to the specific problems of Great Britain, both in 
regard to internal conditions and to the policies of the other great industrial 
nations. It is his conclusion that no radical economic change is desirable or 
possible but that there must be greater production and greater economies prac- 
ticed if @ lowering in the standard of living and increased unemployment is not 
to result. ; 

VoroRT DES ScHWEIZERISCHES HANDELS- UND INDUSTRIE-VEREINS. Bericht 
ea und Industrie der Schweiz im Jahr 1924. Zurich, 1926. vii, 

The annual report of the Swiss Commercial and Industrial Association on 
commerce and industry in Switzerland in 1924. The volume consists of two 
parts. The first part is given over to statistical tables on economic (including 
labor) conditions in Switzerland and the second part contains detailed reports 
on business conditions in the individual branches of industry and commerce. 
WeLLeR, Cart V., AND CHRISTENSEN, AILEEN D. The cerebrospinal fluid in 

ead poisoning. Chicago, American Medical Association, 585 No. Dearborn 
St., 1985. 19 pp. Reprinted from Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
September, 1998, pp. 327-346. 

A résumé of the cases in which the cerebrospinal fluid showed the effects of 
lead poisoning, which are recorded in medical literature, is given and an account 
of the laboratory experiments of the authors into the changes produced in the 
cerebrospinal fluid of animals by the administration of lead. 

WortD Powrr Conrerence. The transactions J the first World Power Con- 
ference, London, June 30 to July 12, 1924. Vol. IV. London, Percy Lund 
Humphries & Co. (Ltd.), (19257). xvii, 1816 pp.; illustrations, maps, charts. 

This volume of, the transactions of the conference contains a section (pp. 
1617-1650) on industrial welfare. This includes a statement of factory conditions 


| in Austria, a general discussion of welfare work, the production aspect, and 


psychotechnics in Holland. 
ZENTRALVERBAND DER SCHUHMACHER. Die Heimarbeit in der Schuhindustrie 
und in Schuhmacherhandwerk. Nuremberg, 1925. 47 pp. 

A guide to the shoe industry section of the Berlin Homework Exposition 
(April 28-May 15, 1925) published by the German Central Federation of Shoe- 
makers. The guide is prefaced by a survey of homework in the German shoe 
industry. 
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This is a SuUBJECTt.and AUTHOR INDEX, Except in special cases names of places are used as index heads 
only in connection with official publications (not periodicals). Names of places appear under specified 
SUBJECTS. 


A 


Accident insurance. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Accident prevention: 





Page 
EERSTE Sy ZRII ey ape Pa ae eR RO MINT AEE We Siler NEE OE OUTS TU SA NR SIS Dec. 150-2 
Safety work in the plant, most important factor. (Tinsley)..................-.-------.. Aug. 1-3 
Work of International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Comunissions_..-... Oct. 4 
Accident statistics, general: 
Rates. Frequency. Metals section, National Safety Council, i924..........-.....--...- Aug. 153 
—— —— Trend in iron and steel industry, United States......_..-.--...---------- le Dec. 146 
— —— Woodworking section, National Safety Council, 1924_-..--...-....-..-..-.-. Aug. 153, 154 
— Severity. Metals section, National Safety Council, 1924_.-.........-.----..--.---.-- Aug. 153 
—— —— Trend in iron and steel industry, United States...........--.2---- 222 --- ete Dec. 146 
—— —— Woodworking section, National Safety Council, 1924_................-_----- Aug. 153, 154 
Standardization. Work of International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
ES SERS POE LLG LTE ORI GN CL IAS ORE FIM ee RHE ALUMI SABIE SS AGO ON OCT Oct. 6 
Accident statistics, by industry: 
I Re oc wn henge being euuaincline meualmaesne we apuaconies Aug. 158 
Ac TIN RR OI gs eke mono neti Sept. 132 
Sones. UE SOU IKOING,. SPOURINRER IONE Sec ewcenacubonestpememinagsesscecnceab Aug. 154-5 
Electric railways.- United States, 1923 and 1924___._......._...--...--------------------- Nov. 187-8 
Iron and steel industry. United States, 1910 to 1924. (Chaney)-..........-..------_._-_- Dec. 142-6 
Deekes wlees.. -Valted Piaten, 1008 a. on an cco con cineciecccneeccnsnspeessuadsocece Aug. 156-7 
DE AL. FOI TOE in ns so i ss Sec cn ei cen cgtoms cenmnvnansenanes Aug. 159 
Portland cement industry. United States, 1924...........-...2-22-222- 2 eee Nov. 188-9 
Railroads. Employees in interstate commerce, United States, 1924...........-.....----- Nov. 187 
Accident statistics, by locality: 
SN > SUN Os 6 piscina nw kc QuabnaedducodGimbioanbudie debe nines <pennescbhdeean cas woe Sept. 135 
Rake pa RPE BET RR aI MINE hc SEAS 8 RR NS LER NE Aug. 160 
Ran. MIEN WO ad cinch Cee epics ake ee ad es KS eligh chacccwcuctddusmuicuasneksencn July 147 
Ne ee ee eee ee ealodainincaeencomemamie Dec. 153 
REM, SOUNUN ea ed eck pac diaa edd Sades deena edbckosadediabonoumenernpaskumne Aug. 161 
Moaryland: Year énding October ‘Si, 1923 ooo. on eee cc ewncn enue July 149-50 
RI WIR oo oo nn onc iceindinen nn cesatbensaiibiwetinenumednnenmenmnssnenmed a eee 
—— Children urider 18, 1917-18 to 1923-24... 222. Dec. 93-4 
New York. Compensation cost, 1973-24... 2-22 ne een ene enn e nc ee Sept. 144-5 
GS oo non chinnucdciepedehusdcmant mings innenbindeas maaimennitn ina ien4<iunsieii nel July 155 
I, SEIN cn. ikicul ashen ssn ici crcucapecmgewncieiidiinmbimsseiesunnaiigabaris wige +s sopecuenie Aug. 162-3 
RE PN iai, Sch acdinschiipne ac cetu ce niluhge ons onn qeunbinieantnipnatnniaunsenesesmaiomens July 155, 157 
eee, COMIGeeNTIAN SONNE, 108T. oo 5c. on ccgpcnandcnanncedennsegaesondencasn ‘Dee. 156 
een Thy tein: S060 Ob WM Sos oo nso a sce ge cenensenemeneswsncosenecsue Oct. 105 
Virginia. September 30, 1921 to 1923_..............-.......-- 5S ERE SS VER DET July 154 
Acts. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Actuarial audit of State insurance fund, Utah, report, 1924............-.-.---..----------.--- Nev. 194-5 
Adult working-class education: 
Czechoslovakia. Workers’ education.........-......---------------------+-------------- Oct. 171 
England Unemployed young men, scheme of training_................-.-.--------..--- Nov. 232-3 
' Workers’ education, through labor organizations.........................-..2-.- . . Nov.18 
New York. Attitude"of State Federation of Labor........-...--.--.------n---e-ne--ee-e- Nov. 230 
States. Means of carrying education to adult WO iiecicciacesmumaciaan be sis Oct 169-71 
(See Collective agreements.) 
tet nonagricultural commodities: 
Btates. Wholesale prices Index numbers, 1928, 1924, 1925.......-....---... Aug. 51; Nov. 57 
—— —— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925. Si tiaabeiedcctibcaniniesnamemisacs Aug. 63 
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Agricultural machinery operators, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Agriculture: 


: Page 
Child labor. California, 1924 











Sh ieneer Soot ans eness sa kiewOda eben eeRdndetentoeesaemnseninee Aug. 88-99 
—— Texas cotton fields. National Child Labor Committee study, 1923................_. Sept. 81-2 
Cooperation. (See Cooperation.) 

Department of, United States. (See United States: Department of Agriculture.) 
Employment conditions, New Jersey, 1922_..- ~~ --enan--ennearan-a-anee--2-ner-aneee---- Aug. 7-10 
Fleating laber problem, Oregen barvest centers_____... 2.2.2.2. 2222-2 ee Oct. 13-15 
Hours of labor per acre, by kind of crop,-Georgia........-.....-.--------- 2-22 eee July 93-4 
International congress of agriculture, twelfth annual, Warsaw, June 21-24, 1925........-.. Oct. 172 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
(See also Farm products.) 

Alkali wounds. (See Poisons and poisening.) 

Allowances, family. Irish Free State, civil service. ..............--...-.-.---2--eece ee ee ee ee Oct. 65 

teem, UE 0, TD COCO an retin ce eteeiind on ntenbecnarcneceeeneeenbane Noy, 28-30 

Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America: 
sr Os i udu Guncabanonaaeun Nov. 97-8 
Sees. een PIs Ion eo co acocmlaaueumsehason samwanunn Dec. 109 
Massifion and Canton, Ohio. Agreement, May 1, 1925-...-......-...-.-----2----- 2-2 Oct. 72 
Whereis; “Tr. A reenieies, Peer BG, W880 een ccc cc nkccgceccccccensnsece Aug. 5-4 
I, Fi es satiric ecrtotdiiasonnneceecenssipbendeorsamsine Sept. 86-7 
RE, Take PE TU, NE Bi icing sac: cctitaiiahdnchbniedsesannenanenicnmuaanabiaimiie Oct. 73-4 
Sioux City, Iowa. ‘Temporary wage award, July 21, 1925. ....----..-...--..-------2 ee. Nov. 101-2 
Bprimgneld, Olid “Agrestneet, OCCGbee 1 eB nnn cc enc em neocecnseseccoccccccce Dec. 18 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 
Teer Trt, I PI oe eeiseeneameneen Dec. 167-8 
Chicago. Unemployment insurance, operations of fund-._-..._-...-...-...-.-----.-...- Nov. 1334 
DESEO OE. GG UE Big Poi ccietewndhe ch cumneiocchedckcccconwaunuouiens Oct. 70-1 
New York City. Agreement. Children’s clothing industry, July 29, 1925............-_. Novy. 94-5 
nom eos TIRING SUIT RIIOD oo oo ci ckndndvocndunccs nacenaducmcascpansscacase Aug. 91-3 

American Electric Railway Association. Accidents on electric railways, 1923 and 1924.__..__- Nov. 187-8 

American Engineering Standards Committee, report, 1925_.--.-......-..----.--------.-- lianas Fept. 202-4 

American Federation of Labor, convention, Atlantic City, October 5 to 16, 1925. ............. Dee. 194-6 

Annuities. (See Old-age and invalidity; Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.) 

Anthracite coal mining. (Se¢ Mines and mining.) 

Anthracite (éxcept mining). (See Coal.) 

Apples, retail prices. (See Retail prices.) 

Apprenticeship: 
Automotive industry, attitude of employers toward training workmen _-_....._......... -  Dec.67 
Bricklayers’ apprentices, increase in number, United States, 1621 OT iio aniteets Aner Sept. 206 
Buffers. Indianapolis: Agreement provisions-_.-...-.2 22052222 ene enn nee July 106 
Building trades. Clevéland school trade classes, graduation. --.........-....-----...---- Dec. 182 
seek _ RPI Sel RRR aS ASS LAIR aIC KS A xis. Set aa aa AREER CRIS NOT ls ASTOR AE Nov. 230-2 
-—— Scotland, need for more bricklayers and plasterers. .................------.-.------- Sept. 160-1 
—-— Work of New York Building Congress --- ~~. nee eee ene ne ene ne July 180-1 
Carpenters. East Liverpool, Ohio. Agreement provisions ..........- penne” —nepaneat Dec. 102 
Machinists. Chicago, agreement provision, May 1, 1925._....--.......--..-.-.-.--------- Sept. 89 
Metal polishers. Indianapolis. Agreement provisions_.............---.-.-...- naiiresaadia July 106 
Printing and publishing, newspaper. Hartford, Conn. Agreement provisiob.......... oth Oct. 72 
China (Shansi). Wages, etc., various trades_...........----.--2-- +... PSR et ICE e-- Sept. 13 
New Zealand. Work under apprenticeship act of 1923, 1924~25_.................. enne---— De, 1824 
South Africa, Union of. Act of 1922, provisions of-.....-.....--------2-------------e+---- “Nov. 215-16 
Wisconsin. ‘Result of provisions of law of 1915... ae ap se Sei ER Aug. 183 

Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 

Asbestos workers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Asphalt industry, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Association of Colored Railway Trainmen. Seniority rights not considered, Railroad Labor 

sas ID OI oS si a a tae tenet Aeon ee sttrerntaperesssrayr note a-enae- July 108-10 
Association of Dress Manufacturers, New York City, party to agreement ..._........---- seers July 104 
_ Association of Master Painters and Decorators, a City, agreement, April 30, 1925... Sept. 89 

Automobile “floater,” problem of. Oregon. ( — mete orvanni seid aie lapis Oct. 13-15 

New hazards in. .....-..... caenaniiinat sialaediadl wore Aug. 4,6 


ece- See Fe man eRe E meer eee 
ma pcs war eee as RDS ; * 


‘Automotive industry, cee se employ ers toward training of workmen. ‘Dee. 6-7 





Awards. (See Collective agreements; 
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Bag makers, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Baggage handlers. New York City. Agreement terminating strike, effective September, Page 
JOG 00 TE ihidebieiesin<gnnsmnnicntenigeeton sys diseenwilics ddatpnbsesbcascieddancksadisoue Nov. 92-3 
Bakeries: 
Cooperative, United States, statistics. ._ 2.22... sic penecensceccevecccencees enncanes Sept. 162-3 
Eight-hour day, exemption under law. British Columbia. -........................-.-_.- July 90 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Night work. International Labor Conference, convention......................-.....--- Aug. 187 
—— Law of 1925 prohibiting. Argentina (Cordoba).._......................-...--.--- ee Aug 84 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Banking, cooperative labor. (See Cooperation.) 
Barbers. Brooklyn, N.Y. Agreement, effective May, 1925........................._.... Oct. 69 
Basket makers, wickerwork. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Benefits: 
Boot and shoe workers, statistics of trade-union benefits, 1922 to 1925___._._._._.___..__.. Sept 145-6 
(See also Health insurance; Old age and invalidity; Unemployment insurance.) 
Benefits and services. International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 


DI icincctccon cons ecesersne snap cithtindtinias siiiliineyambleclecuibaiah dbtsihics «cialis July 213 
Bibliographies: 
Children in street trades, United States. (Thompsom)................-.---.-2.--.---.--- Dee. 81-92 
SITE TINTS, <UIINIIINT tii: usrsacnahancrce atin tomebiisebatiain tose borealis deneib-ineioncaiaivesasuniama neal Oet. 181-200 
Bill posters. Ohio (Dayton). Agreement, wages and hours, October 3, 1925.._......-.....-. Dec. 99-100 


Bituminous coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Blacksmiths. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Blast furnaces. Output. Poland and United States...................--2s--.--.-2--2-- eee Aug. 212 
Blind, pensions for. New Zealand. Legislation, and expenditures, 1924-25 weeaguca eit Nov. 198-9 
Boiler makers: 
Agreement. Iowa (Davenport), June 1, 1925...........--.-.----------- 2 ee Dee. 100-1 
Wages and hours. Australia, June 30, 1925..-............---.--..---+..-.-------------- =< Dec. 76 
Bombay (India) Textile Workers’ Union, organization...................-......-------..-.-. Sept. 178 
Bowens, -2Aa0. DENOTE, TOON ie a i, rindi atiidelictalgde an cde dancsndcnaonks Aug. 79 
Bookbinding. (See Printing and publishing.) ; 
Boot and shoe industry: 
Arbitration decision. Damaged work, Haverhill, Mass......................-. July 114-15; Aug. 103 
—— Segregation of particular work, Haverhill, Mass., July 6, 1925 _.....-.......------.... Oct. 75-8 
Labor conditions in shoe industry, Massachusetts.._.................-..-........-.---...- July 15-17 
Overdevelopment, resulting in unemployment.._..............-----.-.-. ip idtilahe aid ian sca Oct. 9-10 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations. ) 
Boot ‘and Shoe Workers’ Union. Trade-union benefits, sick, disability, and death, 1922 to 





1925... in ocn area sedotaenemndwedsine Saaasindamaibhn cI Kelaeaisiiew aibeciebel Mbdedathichiialatiielp tie Sept. 145-6 
Brass-smiths. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Bread prices: 

Analysis of retail prices per one-pound loaf, October, 1922, to March, 1923.-.........-. ui July 48 
London. Report of National Food Council of England ..............-......-.--4.-.2.... Nov. 69-70 
(See also Retail prices.) 

Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers’ Local No. 163, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., agree- 
ii isintay-snssinin sippaidlbedatibicidiensaesninientntintwciaendne oe ‘Sickle ttlire how inive etch Sept. 85 
Brewing industry: 
Agreement. New Orleans, February 1, 1925. ................---..-.---------------- r---- Nov. 93-4 
7 Wilkes-Barre, Pa., effective March 5, 1925.2... .--.20.2---------++4--22---------- -- Sept. 85-6 
Proportion of wages to sales price of product, Germany, 1913-1924...............-.-.---... Sept. 78 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Brick manufacturing. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Bricklayers: ) 
~., Agreement with plasterers re jurisdictional questions. United States, October 2, 1925.... Dec. 5-6 
Apprentices. United States. Statistics, 1921 to 1925..............- Sept. 206 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wages. (See Wag-s, specified industries and occupations.) 
Rn eh Sh Elentorernletareationek Yalow of haverren 
ae tninin th ntinpninctonncdn spin onhenanae «due iihink fila = 4 iii elnaibi senile get - Dee. 66 
me eeememenet, 108% to 2006... nnn oo csigwen nn cetsmnncibeelisin dienes stbdnne Sept. 206 
wotbashaod of Railway and Steamship Clerks. Railroad Labor Board decision, seniority 


of Railway and Reig Ciena ern neers Eition Ee: 











sharia, Ralioad Labor Beard decslon, baling sa Oct. 78 


ce a 
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Budgets, family: 


Pago 
Alabama. Farm families, 1924 














on tn nn a nnn nnn enn nen ne tenn n nnn nn nee nn ee nn nn nee nnn ee nee eee Dee. 
Canada. Prices and index numbers, 9093°to'1024___. ee Bept. . 
‘Connecticut '(L#banon “Fown). -A-verage value of-vatious ‘items, ‘farm’ families____________ Bept. 59 
India (Bombay). -Clerical workers, 1024. .Expenditure-items, -pereentage- distribution ___ July 66 
cee... en Ba Finis dink cciinnddeneninn enndncbvianinc’ Sectedalinncesscnase ‘Dec. 98 
"Meaxieo. . .By class.of workers-and. State, -1924___.......-.2....------.--2------------2----- Dec. 39-40 
(New York.(Schoharie County). -Farm ‘families, 1924. -........--- 22-22-22 - eee Dec. 38 
Bawa: Geatio... Siaml wares NOI oan ei cE, Be eas SE in ameeceewe July 192 
‘Buffers. Indianapolis. .Agreement.re-wages, appresticesiiip, @tc - -........._.---------..-.. July 106 
‘Building and construction, wages. . (See Wages, specified industries:and occupations.) 
Building, cost and volume. United States, 1914to9024 (Byer) _...__..._-.___- 2. lee July 173-5 
Building laborers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and-occupations:) 
Butiding materials: 
Wages. (See Wages,-specified industries and occupations.) 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 
WI... cininccdionmiiiammbe sera ceasei de bbcstacdatenittvnr cence est ane nodes seas ‘Ang. 67-8; Nov. 63-4 
—— —— Index numbers, 1924 and 1925..........- July 45; Aug.49; Sept.41;Oct.-49; "Nov. 55; Dec. 33 
—— —— Parchasing: power of Gellar, 1990 to 9075 ___......------- 2 eee rere 61-2 
Building permits. United. States, by-eities, January-to-Jume, 1025. _.........-.-...--.------- Oct. 136-62 
Building trades: 
“Apprenticeship. -Cleveland. -Graduation 6f apprentices..__.......-.....-.-----.-------- Dec. 182 
hh win ctinthhnan teh dibeadeeelhaCBin geese er cscccuoss celeste Ls Nov. 220-2 
——WNew York. Work.6f Building Congress._.__._-_.... 22-22 July 180-1 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations!) 
Jurisdictional Gismuten, \Giparii see es ee ae sc ah See cca Nov. 1-3 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
‘Besten. .Agreement, terminating April}, 7028__.-_._.--..-. 2. eee July 102 
Coane, mena Ee i ite de tis oe ik stdin ec ceencinn ste ‘Fuly 213-4 
i ONE siciciniticinmnmttimnbtinnwebhka thik ee sic wate cneteubidscvcesneséucuedecenunt Oct. 176 
Scotland. Shortage of apprentices and-skilled. labor eee te DES Se ee eS IOS eek Bept.'160-1 
Builtting Trades Employers’ Association of -Beston, agreement, ‘terminating ‘April'1, 1928.... July 1 
®useperators. .Akron,-Ohio. Arbittation vege award................-..--.2--2-2----2 2-2. Nov. 97-8 
Butter, creamery, economics of consumption. (Stewart).......-. 2.222222 22 le July 1-5 
Byer, H. B. Building construction, volume and cost of, United States, 1914 to 1924____.___.- July 173-6 
: Cc 
Cabinet ‘Makers Employers’ Association of New York’ City, agreement, ‘April'30, '1925___.... Bept. 39 
Oabinetmakers. .(See.Hours, and Wages, specified noc Sas TPR cua 
California: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report, ak Se ste ee eS ‘Aug. 78-9, 88-90 
“Industrial Accident.Commission. -Report,-1923-24....................--.:.-------------- Aug. 160-1 
Industrial Welfare Commfssion. Report, ee ae 7023-9004... ‘Dec. 95-6 
Canada: 
(Pepartment.of.Labor. -Report-on tabor-tegislation,'1024___-._- ee ‘July 169-72 
‘Dominion Bureau-of Statistics. -Retail-price statisties, 2093 to*9024._.................-... ~“Bept. 5 
Canadian industrial disputes investigation act. eg gr sini ittcoindinioniant Ps ay haa CE. ‘Bept. 190-1 
Cancer. (SeeiDiseases.) 
Canning. (See Food. canning and- preserving.) 
Capital ape labor. (See Industrial relations.) 
“Apseoment, Ohio Rast ~Liverpool), August, 1006. 22-22 “Dec. 101-2 
‘Hours. -(See-Mours,-specified industries and-occupations:) 
Wages. (See Wages, specified Sno cerns arigenns reared 
(See also Ship carpenters.) — 
Carpenter-Contractor’s Association of tt Liverpool (Ohio), agreement, August oe 1925_..... : "Bec. 101-2 
@arr, Eima B. Se eee y . ANev. 20-7 
Garrysteres. -( See Steres,-retail.) *? 
Carters. (See Wages, spedified industries askasubiepanbeilt bnabate 
Cement finishers. (See Hours, and Wages,:spectfiell‘ind astties and occupations:) 
Census of manufactures, Massachusetts, ‘three tities; 292D,2022; amii‘1924_ 2... _.__. eo, "Nov. 265 
GentraliStates-Cooperative-League. F siccaseusaiiahy wie eo et. 166 
Chaney, Lucian W. Aceitient experiertee-6f the iron and-steé! industry ,°1010 to°29M4_ _.._._. . Wee.'142-4 
“i , aottomm. Sutty 175 
: M@oal. United States. - Retail prices, January, 1916/'to Sane; M05 el Ag. 89 


Employment and pay-roll totals. General indexes, United States, 1914 to 1925.... Nov. 118; Dec. 122 
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Charts—Continued. Page 
Employment and pay-roll totals. Trend of._.......-2-22 2222222 e ee eee eee ee - Nov. 108 
Food. United States. Retail prices, 1916 to October, 1925__........ 2222 e eee le July 26; 

Aug. 21; Sept. 22; “Oct. 30; Nov. 37; Dec. 14 
Gas, manufactured. United States. Retail prices, 1913 to 1925__....22222-2 cll 2k Aug. 42 
Housing, families provided for in new dwellings, United States__.__...............-..---. Oct. 139 
Wholesale prices. United States. 1916 to 1925_...._... 2222 ieee eee Aug. 50; Nov. 56 

Chauffeurs. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Coie, are. - TEA ah, PG. 58s ne A a i KB eek Oct. 170-1 

“Check-off’”’ arrangement, anthracite mining.............22-22-- 220 eed July 83 

Chemical manufacturing: 

Poisoning. Effects of, and treatment of injuries_....._..... 22 Dec. 147-50 
(See also Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Chemicals and drugs: 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average prices and index numbers, April te Septem- 
Fs PNG Abbndnducdamensansstadconccesecenqgentuhinkessbueniesieisa albuk, glues Aug. 58-9; Nov. 65 
—— —— Index numbers, 1924 and 1925.______. July 45; Aug. 49; Sept. 41; Oct. 49; Nov. 55; Dee. 33 
—— —— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925.22.22 ete Aug. 61-2 

Clem Ta, -Taper-comditions 10: FpGe eos... ois ks ee eect Lh ee ekki Nov. 8-19 

Chicago Metal Trades Council, agreement, June 1, 1925. ....22.2.22 2-2 cee Dec. 102 

Child labor: . 
Accidents to working children, Massachusetts, 1923-24... 220222222 eee Dec. 93-4 
DO, III, TI. icc occ ei cn ecncncncccnnescasncsodiudese mi wiccd. ties Aug. 88-90 
Bibliography. Children in street trades in United States. (Thompson) -................ ‘Dec. 81-92 
Cotton fields, Texas. National Child Labor Committee study, 1923. ............. 2-22. Sept. 81-2 
Employment of minors, Argentina, 1914 to 1924__....2. 2-22 eee ee Dec. 94 
Employment without authorization. Employer not liable for death of child__.......... - Dec. 163 
OE, Sees CIPD, Wie Sk i eR i SS ns BS ic hes Oct. 23 
Laws. Mexico (Tamaulipas), 1926_..........22.2222.-2 22 ole ek Nov. 209-10 
— Saskatchewan. Children engaged in street trades, 1924....................--.-..-... July 172 
— South Africa. Juveniles act of 1921_...-.-.- 2. eet "Nov. 215 
Reperts.-« DMisinis, 1001-100 oii ice SS ek. cle nf Aug. 90 
ona Maryland, 1000 and 100bei65. 5550.0 cece de I ae 2 eS July 98 
wine ay MOOINOUN, TURIN 6s on ce hh cha cik Pode cn awk 5 A . ..wwstedsccids Aug. 208-9 

Children’s clothing. (See Clothing industries, children’s.) 

Chile. Department of Labor. Statistics on accidents and strikes_..................--.-.-- July 147, 195 

Chrome burns. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Cigar manufacturing: 

Cigar makers, agreement, October 14, UN ere ia SE sk ts etd ztlecdclg July 1024 
Statistics as to workers, United States and Porto Rico...............2..---.. Sin tis ee tie Dec. 137-8 
Civil Servants, International Federation of. First Congress, 1925 -...............-.-.---...2- Aug. 188-9 
Civil service: 
Great Britain. Arbitration machinery......................- ve Sener pe UME LTTE We AI” =.  Bept. 192 
Irish Free State. Family allowances..................4-2-2.-2- 2-2 ee---ne nee s sas Oct. 65 
Clark, Lindley D.: 
Minimum wage legislation, present status.............-.---22 22. ele ee see e eee ees Dec. 157-9 
Referendum on Missouri workmen’s compensation law... 2.220220... cele -. Bept, 136-8 
Workmen’s compensation of 1925, United States............-..-.2.-222. Sibag Oct; 106-21 
Clearing-house scheme for dock labor, Liverpool..................: : w--ccee © Aug. 151 
Clerics] service: 
Bick leave among office washers. New Tae lbw isis 5d... casita tainting Sept. 132-3 
Standard of living, budgetary study. India (Bombay), 1924. .... 25 .202c-coccc lls July 65-7 
‘Vatations with pay, office workers, policy of employers, New York .-.2..............-... Sept; 206-7 
Cleveland Master Roofers’ and Waterproofers’ Association, agreement, May 1, 1925.._......... Sept. 90 


“Clothing. United States and certain foreign countries. Index numbers, 1914 to April, 1925... July 62 
Clothing industry: 











Decisions. Baltimore. Stoppages of work, July 17, 1925............... Pept. 04 
——— Chicago. Cloth examining, Hart, Schaffner & Marx-.._....... a ----. Dec. 104 
— —— Discharge and reinstatement, August 24, 1925. .___ 2. socclel stil ll lll. Dates oe Nov. 98 
—— New York. Discharge of shep chairmen, July 13 and July 28, 1925_ .22........-. ...° Nov. 98-9 
———_ —— Nonunion contractor, change to... -.....2-2200 0.2 ece cece tees) (Sully 3 
‘—_—— Stoppage of work, lee 9, S006 iid esis a. es Stes -. Sept. 94-5 
———_—- Strike and bribery charges............. ennentbin chiodrciten see eid eee: Dee. 104-5 
ig “—— Rochester. Discharges.......... Seinen Gi does nebeeerO le. ike ees Dec. 105-6 
_ ——— Btoppages of work. ....-..---------2-3----0--0-24 js oss ae Gat se eee . Sept. 95 
t-insurance. -Agreement, New York Sone! EIEN E TEANGA SAT, SR Et « Aug. 91-3 

db Pond, Chicago experience. .................2- SRS ih STAGE pia ae Ee Nov. 133-4 








o stet hee Australia, June 30, 1925............ REE Br Beast » Dee. 76, 77 
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Clothing industry, children’s. New York City. Agreement, effective July 20, 1925.......... ig 
Clothing industry, men’s: 

















Agreement. Milwaukee, effective May 1, 1925, to April 30, 1928......................._ Oct. 70-1 
Decisions. Chicago. Discipline of workers. _.2002 8-00. cee ek este ee wee Aug, 90-102 
~— New York. Distribution of work, shirt industry, April and May, 1926............__ Nov. 100-1 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Clothing industry, women’s: 
Agreement, New York City, February 5, 1925... - July m 
Health label. Garment trades, United States__... ised .-- July 13-14 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Cloths and clothing: 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average prices and index numbers, April te Septem- 
RNS Fi oak ere ircivniececcnnducedsnpcimaniadpeabaenensesiengatiawerenenell Aug, 54-6; Nov. 61-2 
—— —— Index numbers, 1924 and 1925_.._.__ daly 45; Aug. 49; Gept. 41; Oct. 40; Nov. 55; Dec. 33 
—— —— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925. .......... 2-1-1 e eee Aug. 61-2 
Coach makers. Wages and hours, Australia, June 30, 1925- ” om Dec. 76 
Coal: 
Anthracite. Discovery and production, United States. Brief histery. - July 86-7 


Prices. Germany. Relation of wages to sales prices, 1913-1924..............-...-...--... Sept. 73 
—— (See also Retail prices.) 

Coal depot employees. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.} 

Coal mining. . (See Mines and mining.) 





































































































Ooal truce, termsof England. se Oct. 19-22 

Coffee growing, plantation (fazenda) system, ia Rati is ii sista ln <n tntieach orabebendie Sept. 1 

Coffee pickers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Collective agreements: 
Anthracite operators and miners, Pennsylvania, wages and conditions of empleoyment..... July 81-3 
Baggage handlers. New York City, effective September, 1925. te 1928. Rs Nov. 92-3 
Barbers. Brooklyn, N. Y., wages, hours, etc., May, 1925 Oct. 69 
Bill posters. Ohio (Dayton), October 3, 1925... 22. nnn ne seen women nn n---nnnnee<e ~~ Dec. 99-100 
Boiler makers. Iowa (Davenport), June 1, 1925. --- Dee. 100-1 
Brewery workers and drivers. New Orleans, February 1, 1925... a -- Nov. %-+4 
Brewery.workmen. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., effective March 5, 1925. AOE AP SOIS Cos aR a. Sept. 85-6 
Bricklayers and plasterers international unions. United States, October 2, 1025.......... Dee. 5-6 
Building trades. Boston. Terminating April 1, 1928. 7 July 102 
Carpenters. Ohio (East Liverpool), August 8, 1925.. : Sdinnmasinttns: tet 101-2 
Cigar makers, ‘Tampa, Fia., October 14, 1004 2.25.2. eek. cepiccncn ce July 1024 
Clothing industry. New York City. Unemployment-imsuranee, text Aug. 91-3 
Clothing industry, children’s. New York City, Juby 20, 1925... Seki Nov. 94-5 
Clothing industry, men’s, Milwaukee, effective May 1, 1925, to Apzil 30, a ie Oct. 70-1 
Clothing industry, women’s. New York City, February 5, ne pic aranaecNabieasoece amas oattad -. July it 
Coal mining. England. “Terms of settlement. edecacnencen -Oet. 19-22 
—— Spain (Vizcaya). Wages, April 1, 1925. 7 apa ven a July 116 
Goopers; Dalian; Tei., agveeeees Boe BORG ions ss. csc ccccccnccccncccncesccncdssnaduintih _Tuly 10+-5 
Coreaiicnns Doane. Gena, Thais i in ss ih ase hbetinip ctinicicinittinnn ens ativan Oct. 69-70 
Decorators. (See Collective agreements: Painting and decorating.) 
Eleetrie-+cailway employees. Morristown, N. J., wages, hours, ete Sept. 86-7 
Pishermen. Cooperative marketing. ducks Dee. 169-70 
Granite cutters, Quincy, Mass., April 1, 1925 ..............---..-.-2--- 2. eee eee July 105 
Hotel and restaurant employees. - Ran. Frenciaps; seageneneR. 2+ 4s Sept. 87-8 
Machinists. Chicago, May 1, 1925_...:..-. . Sept. 83-9 
Metal polishers and stove mounters, Indianapolis, January 1, 1925... a July 105-7 
Metal trades. Chicago, Jute 1, 1925. -.- 2.222 ca te Dee. 102 
Painters. District of Columbia. ‘Terminating strike_. sbi July 190 
Painting and decorating. New York City, April 30, 1925.....................--... a-an-- Sept. 89-00 
Paper hangers. District of Columbia. Terminating strike. --ece Say 190 
Photo-engravers. Wichita, Kans., effective March 1,:1925-. Aug. 94-5 

- Printing and publishing, newspaper. pa he ih é Oct. 71-2 
Roofers. Youngstown, Obie, April 1, 1026..-........ aww Ang. 95 
Reofers, slate, tile, and composition. Capiend: eaekateaine May 1, 1925......-...- : 
Shipping industry. Norway. Wages, specified occupations, Mazeb, 1025. 
Milwaukee, Jannary 19, 1225. wrwererrnatsie todemene 
Steve miounters. Indianapolis, January 1, 1925..........-.... visti 
(Street railways. Canton, Ohio, wages, etc, May 1, 1925.. ane< chemin eneen 

—— Peoria, Til. wages. serie we Geter open 
—— Memphis, Tenn. Renawal, March 2, 1925. = 
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Collective agreements—Continued. Page 
Teamsters, ice and water. Cleveland, wages and hours_..__............-.- Wo5i5s eee Aug. 93-4 
Twisters. Bridgeport, Conn., effective June 9, 1925.._............-..-2.--- ee Nov. 95-6 
Czechoslovakia. Vacations with pay, 1921 ..........--2.2220 22k Sept. 15 
Pe ee TI in ela ipe tae se a as Ae a ee Nov. 102-3 
Mexico (Tamaulipas). Labor law provisions, 1925....................-......-.._.-...--. Nov. 207 

Colorado: 

Coal-mine Inspection Department. Report, 1924__....2..22-22222 2 Aug. 158 
Industrial Commission. Awards. Wages. Coal and lignite mining..................... Aug. 104 
—— —~—— Moving-picture operators and stage omployees._....____..._......-..-..-.. Dee. 10€-7 
—— Report on workmen’s compensation, 1924._._.....--.-- 2k July 148-9 


Compensation benefits. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Composition roofers. (See Hours, and Weges, specified industries and occupations.) 
Compositors. (See Hours, and Weges, specified industries and occupations.) 
Conciliation. and arbitration, United States: 





Conciliation work of U. 8. Department of Labor, May to October, 1925................. July 197-200; 
Aug. 197-200; Sept. 187-9; Oct. 177-9; Nov. 252-4; Dee. 199-201 
Jurisdictional disputes, building industry. (Davis).............-. 2 2222222 belle Nov. 1-3 
Boot and shoe industry. Haverhill, Mass., decision, segregation of particular work. __..- Oct. 75-8 
Bus operators and street-car employees. Akron, Ohio, wage award__...........-..--.... Nov. 97-8 
Clothing industry. Baltimore. Stoppages of work, decision.....................-.2. 22. Sept. 94 
—— Chicago. Cloth examining, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, decision._..........f...-..2.. Dec. 104 
—— —— Discharge and reinstatement ruling__...._......--2--2.----2- 2 leek Nev. 98 
-—— New York. Discharge of shop chairmen, decisions.......................-..--.-.--. Nov. 98-9 
-—— —— Nonunion contractor, change to.._..............----------------2-2.---- eee eee July 113 
—— —— Stoppage of work, trade board decision._.............---...----.-.-.------------ Sept. 94-5 
—— —— Strike and bribery charges, decision.......................-.-------.---.-.-- ---- Dee. 104-5 
—— Rochester. Discharges, arbitrator’s decisions _...............-.......---------------- Dec. 105-6 
—— —— Stoppage of work, arbitrator’s decisions................-...-------------.--.--.e Sept. 05 
Clothing industry, men’s. Chicago. . Decisions—discipline of workers. .......-.........- Aug. 99-102 
—— New York, distribution of work, shirt industry_........2.....-.2...22.-2.22--22--22. Nov. 100-1 
Coal mining. Colorado Industrial Commission award. Wages and discharge __.._....... Oct. 74-5 
eget WE SGS POOUC ON oo. cnsccwniwodesndncncbnswesckddebesus teuiiwaitdnses icc ls Aug. 104 
Leather goods industry. New York. Change from week work to piece work, arbitration 
nn stn bn ccnp nce ce ennnnnhasskdpeks dikes kbs iidion Tea de Mibaeusdews de ciel July 113-14 
Moving-picture operators and stage employees. Denver, wage award.................... Dec. 106-7 
Railroads. Decisions of Railroad Labor Board_.............-.........-----.------------- July 108-13 
—— Readville (Mass.) shop, advertising vacancy, decision................-..--------... Nov. 99-100 
+— Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region. Decision, payment of 
ON NR i Sos ie Sa ca weg eian eos ccndacackenntiensncceusa Dec. 108 
—— —- Decision, switching service.__..............--+.2..----------------2+--------2--- Dec. 108-9 
Shoe industry. Haverhill, Mass. Decision on damaged work.._................-.... .. Aug. 103 
—— —— Decision, reinstatement of operative discharged for damaged work -_............ July 114-15 
Dienst ralierays... .Deskee., WORM. sic ooo én ins ies esi ik 3s Sl hn dks wesc. ok Dec. 109 
—— Peoria (Iil.), wage award, May 1, 1925_....-.......-.--22---2 eee eee. Oct..73-4 
—— Providence. Arbitration award, wages..................-...-.....2--.--.----.-----. Sept. 96-9 
—— Sioux City, Iowa, temporary award, wages...._- i ie lay . Nov. 101-2 
Twisters. Connecticut (Bridgeport), arbitration decision, August 31, 1925............... Nov. 96 
Oklahoma (Ponca City). Establishment and duties of arbitration board. --.............. Dec. 202-3 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Canada. Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907, amended_............-.........- Sept. 190-1 
ee... 200) STUN, SOCONE OF... ass patie cones ick. nnlbebiws sdcidnuibinkacdésencsesiek Oct. 19-22 
+ Settlement of coal miners’ dispute .................------<.+.---..---+-------------. Sept. 179-86 
Finland. Law on conciliation in labor disputes, 1925........-....-...-..-..------.--...- Oct. 180 
Germany. Functioning of arbitratien system unsatisfactory.°_....................-..-.- July 201-2 
eee mms... COWE gery oo... a nin Scie dais alio edt Cite to cewke ee esene enc cueks Sept. 192 
Mexico (Tamaulipas). Conciliation boards provided for, labor law, 1925_............... Nov. 213-14 
—— (Yucatan). Wage increases, decree of June 19, 1925......-...-.2.+..-------.--...---- Sept. 80 
Netherlands Legislaticn, May 4, 1923, provisions and operation of law..........-....... Sept. 192-4 
Nova Scotia. Legislation for prevention and settlement of strikes and lockouts -._....-... Sept. 191-2 
South Africa. Conciliation act of 1924, provisions of............-....--.--2--..--.2.2.--- Nov. 216 
Confectioners, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Confédération Générale du Travail (France). Congress, 1925...........-.. Nov. 238-40 
Confederation of Trade-Unions. Denmark. Report, April, 1924, to March, 1925..........-.-. Nov. 237-8 


——, conferences, etc.: 
.. Agricultural cooperative associations, cedihalicieatontn. eepibaption shenaeibditie and lirectern, : 
ss nialioierminsicn painrninina.gaaillabiiialiia selina aA Wik RP LK as soesions - . Oct. 167 
- Agriculture, international congress, twelfth annual, Warsaw, June 21-24, 1925............. Oct 172 


99678°—26——-2 
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Congresses, vonferences, etc.—Continued. 





Anrerican Federation of Labor. Convention, Atlantic City, 1925..................-2.-... 
Civil Servants, International Federation. First congress, Paris, May 11 to 16, 1925 
Cooperative union, Centrosoyus, Russia, March 16 to 23, 1925...........2....----222.22.. 
Cooperative Union, United Kingdom, June 1 to 3, 1925.._.....-.------- sense eens ee wens Sept. 170-2 
General Confederation of Labor, France, August 26-30, 1925.........-....--....--..-.-.- Nov. 238-40 
Industrial administration conference, China, March 2, 1925............-..---------------. Sept. 207 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, July 1 to 15,1925... .....-...2.2.1-.-2.222..--22. Oct. 19 
Intellectual Workers, International Federation of, Paris, January 3 to 5, 1925............. Nov. 234 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Salt Lake 
CRE ¥, Ataee 17 GOD, SOG i is nin nti nnnncsntbbdadbe Gel VgeG CEBU RAO <u e Oct. 122-6 
International Confederation of Christian Trade-Unions, Lucerne, 1925_.....--.........-... Dee. 197-8 
Labor Conference, International, Geneva, May 19 to June 10, 1925. -_....-.....-.......-. Aug. 184-8 
Labor Legislation, International Association for, Berne, 1925_....-..-..-.....----...---.. Dee. 196-7 
Labor Officials, International Association of Governmental, United States and Canada, 
WBE i. .nnccnsceccenncsvinbseddndbbidalls. Lacdagdtwinb oes Scbtbsadapibuncmmedesdenb sede dbens Oct. 16-18 
: Labor Statisticians, International Conference, Geneva, April 20-25, 1925__..-----..--.-.-. July 185-4 
; Safety Council, National, Cleveland, September 28 to October 2, 1925.......-.-------.+- Nov. 173-89 
Socio-Economie Congress, International, Buenos Aires.........-.....---.....2....-.+.--- July 185-7 
; Textile employers and workers, Mexico City, October 6, 1925_.......-....4.-..--.-.--- 2. Dee. 212 
; Trade-Union Committee, Belgium, July 25-27, 1925. -....2...-.--..-02-2222- eee Nov. 235-6 
: Trades-Union Congress, England, September 7-12, 1925. .-.....-...-......2-..------...-- Nov. 242-4 
: Trades and Labor Congress, Canada, August 31 to September 4, 1925____.-.......-.-...-- Nov. 236-7 
; Tramway workers, international congress, Brussels, July 18 to 20, 1925...........-.....-. Oct. 172-3 
5 Workers’ education, conference of teachers, Brookwood College, February 20 to 22, 1925.- Oct” 169 
F Construction: 
4 Building. Costa Rica. Fiveyeer IO a on sctibccdlh abt biekdicgudidhs haben Nov. 219 
i Wages. (See Wages, specified industries anc occupations.) 
Consumers’ cooperation. (See Cooperation.) 
Consumers’ demand, measureimemt O08. 56352.) us oe - Soi ska ccna ween cece see ssedecins Nov. 67-9 
Consumer’s money spent for certain commodities, distribution. ......-.........-....-.....--. July 47-53 
Contract miners, anthracite. Hours and earnings, United States, 1922 and 1924.._........... July 72-7 
Contracts, enforceability of. Court decision.....................-+-------- ees es ese ese senee-e Sept. 148-9 
Conventions (agreements). (See International relations.) 
Conventions (meetings). (See Congresses, conferences, etc.) 
Convict labor: 
NS, AROUND iin inicnecdncmbas dndidenaddbieidoblvdeabebudsih sins gteeee nee ne Oct. 181-200 
EE ii cnc cn unectnndionandiaUudiciielvab dda aehed sds dia cddtcetabuewbadlieba ne Nov. 255-6 
Convicts, correspondence courses for. Welfare League Association........................-.. Oct. 200 
Cooperation: 
Central States Cooperative League, formation of. .......-.........-2.2-.222-+--.-.------- Oct. 166 
Labor banking, advantages and possible dangers_.............-..-.---....24.52--------04 Oct. 164-6 
Armenia. Operations of Cooperative Union, 1925._-...........---.-24.4.-.---..-.--.2--- Nov. 221 
Australia. Cooperative societies, statistics of operation, 1922, 1923............-.--....... ~ Aug. 177-8 
Austria. Review of situation, 1923 and 1924............222-02 2500. -sc csc e eee eee eee Nov. 222-3 
Belgium. Consumers’ cooperative movement, statistics, 1923-24_............---.-.--.... Aug. 178 
Canada. Union-management cooperative plan on National Railway System. -.-........ Dee. 212 
~——— (Quebec). People’s banks, operations, 1919 to 1923._......- guulsils Jamiouas ts Aug. 179 
Ceylon. Statistics showing development, 1922 to 1924. _..-............-..-22.4-222.-..-2- Dee. 175 
China. Raiffeisen credit system, organization of societies..................-.-.... ith daw Nov. 223-4 
Czechoslovakia. Progress of movement, 1924. .._...... 1g a orowen oo bees Orme PRI BET ie yam ~-~ Nov. 224-5 
~— Schultze-Delitzsch societies, operations, 1921 to 1923..........-. dia dhihiicliend rat? Sap ECS See Dec. 176 
Esthonia. Statistics, 1923 and 1924.............-...-...-..0..4 divdh usidsidssesnde ébaecae - New. 225 
European wholesale societies, sales, 1924..........-+....-.-2....- is seni ba0s Botte dwn . Sept. 165 
Finland. Wholesale and affiliated*societies, details of opsration, 1923, 1924, ....-...-.--. 
Germany. Consumers’ movement, financial condition...................---.. bubn odbisuss Dee. 177-8 
—— Deévelopment of cooperative movement, 1923, 1924. ................-.-------.-.-- ite 


Greece. Cooperative societies, statistics, 1924... ......... 244200426222 ens ee eens e-- enn e eee 
Great Britain. Copartnership productive societies, report, 1924. -.....-.-...........-.-.- 














—— Hours and output of employees. __...........---..--+.---.---- asa 
—~ Industrial societies, statistics of operation, 1924. .......-..-.. 00.2... sce esis el os ees ve 
India. Cooperative movement statistics, 1928-24... ......0.........-.--.-- Sh oad es 
Italy. Agrioultural and labor societies, development... .......---. : Ni seliddaide 
Japan. Wholesale society, statistios 2... 2..1....0.-..---221-22-5- eed e adsense een 

Lithuania. Lithuanian Union, development, 1924)..........-.-.------- evarsenssesadqand 
Netherlands. bers ap 9? onan ees asauewevene 

iit Legislation of May *. 1925... ones . : 

© 4 
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‘ Cooperation—Continued. : ¥ Page 
North Wales. Vauzhall Colliery, cooperative experiment, failure. _..............-----.- - Sept. 14 
Norway. Statistics of operation, 1924...-...-..-.....-----_-- 2-2 eee Nov. 228 
Queensland, Development in agricultural industries. __..................-..-...---.-... Nov. 221-2 
Rumania, development of cooperative societies, statistics, 1919 to 1924..__-.........--.-.. Aug. 182 
Russia. Centrosoyus, congress, Moscow, March 16 to 21, 1925___..-.....-.-.----..-.---. Sept. 166 
—— Housing and leasing societies, legislation and development, 1924, 1925._____-.-..--_-- Nov. 228-9 
Saskatchewan. Ag icultural associations, conference of managers and directors, July, 1925- Oct. 167 
South Africa. Compulsory cooperation in azriculture__....................-.--..-_------ Nov. 229 
Sweden. Development, statistics, 1920 to 1922. ................-.-....------------------- Sept. 166-9 
Switzerland. Consumers’ societies, operations, 1923, 1924___........-....-.---2---------. Sept. 170 
United Kingdom. Cooperative Union, congress, Southport, June 1 to 3, 1925.__.-_..._-- Sept. 170-2 
NPI PO, I, nn Sept. 162-3 
Swarms cooperative ineuranos ee Dee. 170-1 
Fishermen’s union cooperative marketing agreement ___.._..........-.--------.._.-- Dec. 169-70 
‘Housing society, creation of, by labor unions_____-._-.._._..-..__- Pee dbi ne PR MOS TEAC Sept. 163 
Saree eRe, So, Bae Oe, IONS... 5 8 cn ns Dec. 167-8 
ee OE NOUN Ee on oe es eae ee ee a Dec. 171-2 
nn “OU I bg oa iceek ee ee ar Nov. 220-1 
MUrinD. CRUE NU cue Gdn bchen oe napue uae Dee. 172-4 
(Minnesota). Cooperative marketing act, court decision_................--.-.---.-- Sept. 164-5 
—. Joint buying association for cooperative stores.. ............------.. ----- eee Sept. 163 
‘New York City. Development of consumers’ cooperative services. . _..........----. Dee. 174 
—— New York State. Organization of cooperative store system-__...........--....-_.---. Dee. 175 
Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange (Inc.). Organization of cooperative store 
os Shae sc acon pukgbekunumusonismencaireca Gone wd Aude Mme alma eines 3 kaduiin eimai Dec. 175 

Coopers’ International Union, Dallas, Tex., party to agreement-_-_-.-.....-.-.....-.---.------ July 104-5 

Copartnership and profit-sharing plans, Great Britain, 1924. ___....-..--.-------.------.---- Sept. 173-4 

Copartnership productive societies. Great Britain. Operations, 1924___.-.....-...-.----.--- Oct. 167-8 

Correspondence courses for convicts. Welfare League Association___.......-.....------------ Oct. 200 

Cost of living, United States: : 
Changes, by cities, specified months, 1915 to 1925__........-..-.-.------------------------ Aug: 63-76 
Index numbers, 1914 to December, 1924_.___-_._...-----------__-------------------- July 58, 60, 62, 63 
Students in economics, Columbia University, school year, 1¢23-24___...-...-.-..--------- Nov. 20-24 
Aildtama. Varming communities, 1094... |. ec ke eee ek Dec. 37-8 
Connecticut (Lebanon Town). Farm families, 1923. ‘oti bdiuataat tt wor. Sacer gaiboeih a shay Rena eieap Bab: Sept. 49-51 
manees: Farauity Gomianines, 1923. ; . ee ec ce Dec. 37-8 
New York (Schoharie County). Farming communities, 1924. _.........------.-.-------- Dec. 37-8 
(See also Retail prices.) 

Cost of living, foreign countries: : 
Algiers. Retail prices of food, 1904, 1914, and 1924___-.....-..-.-------------------------- Sept. 52-3 . 
Australia. Index numbers, 1914 to December, 1924.._........-.-------------------------- July 58, 63 
Austria (Vienna). Index numbers, 192i to April, 1925.-_......-.-----.---------.-- July 59, 61, 62, 63 
Belgium. Index numbers, 1920 to April, 1925_.........-.-...-------/222.22---------L-- ee July 58 
reemen: Atco: Peieins SUe WG Tis as ee copa ccd ccccuccesecuus Aug. 77 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, 1914 to December, 1924. _.............-.--..------------------ July 58 
Canada. .'amily budget, prices and index numbers, 1913 to 1924____...-....-...--------- Sept. 51 
—— Index numbers, 1914 to April, 1925___..__.-.....---.----.------------ abies aan July 58, 60, 62, 63 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, 1921 to March, 1925___......2-..-.22.2--22----- ee ‘July 59, 62 
Denmark. Index numbers, 1914 to January, 1925___......-.....-.---..------------- July 59, 61, 62, 63 
Egypt (Cairo). Index numbers, 1914 to February, 1925._.........-.-.------------------- July 53 
Finland. Index numbers, 1920 to March, 1925. .__._.....-.--..----_.--.-------.---- July £9, 61, 62, 63 
France. Index numbers, 1919 to February, 1925... _......-------------------------- July 58, 60, 62, 63 
Germany. Index numbers, January, 1924, to April, 1925........-...-..--.-..----- July 58, 60, 62, 63 

’ Greece. Index numbers, 1914 to December, 1924... ..........-...-.-------.------------- July & 
Hungary. Index numbers, 1914 to January, 1925... ......-......---.-----.----.-.--- July 58, 60, 62, 63 
India (Bombay). Index numbers, 1918 to March, 1925___.........-.-..---------.--- July 59, 61, 62, 63 
— Standard of living among clerical workers’ families, 1924_.................---.--.---- July 65-7 
Ireland, Index numbers, 1922 to January, 1925__.........-.......--.--.-.----------- July 59, 61, 62, 63 
Italy (Milan). Index numbers, 1918 to April, 1925_._.......-----.-.---------------- July £8, 60, 62, 63 

Japan. Price and wage indexes, 1912 to 1919. .___..-....-...--..------------------------- Nov. 19 

- Mexico. Expenditures, by class of workers and State, 1924___._.._...........--.----- ---- Dee. 39-40 

_ —(Durango). Retail prices of food, March, 1925. .............-...---.---------------- Fept. 52 

“Netherlands: Index numbers, 1920 to March, 1925___...-..--....-..----- Secon a July 59, 62,63. - 

"_'Néw Zealand. Index numbers, 1919 to December, 1924. -- -........ fhececneernoe------) July BB, 00, 68 

‘Norway. Index numbers, 1915 to March,’ 1925... wenanee abc cs mk! pam a ‘July £9, 61, 62, 

'. South Africa.’ Index numbers, 1914 to March, 1925_2._.....-....- fist ale ol shag iceetecce’ SUN te © 


Spain (Madrid). Index numbers, 1914 to February, 1925___.-.....-.-2-...-.-.-.--------- July £9, C1 
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Cost of living, foreign countries—Continued. ‘ Page 
Spain (Madrid and Barcelona). Prices and index munbers, 1914 te 1924....._.......___ Nov. 70 
Sweden. Index numbers, 1916 to April, 1925_. _....-...-- ~~ 1-1-1 --e een ne ne July 59, 64, 62, 63 
Switzerland. Index numbers, 1921 to April, 1925. ._.-.- een oe July 58, 60, 62 
United Kingdom. Index numbers, 1914 to April, 1925_.........-_-----_...-..-.. -- July 59, 61, 62, 63 
Western Australia. Inquiry into living costs, appointment of commission ._..........___ Dec. 39 

Costs: 

RE IN si noc tol cciscaiicieenbaiile Anitlavinie vickaittentraina-nninpreoncsimetansieaunsntss Nov 28-39 
Building construction, United States, 1914 to 1924 (Byer) ._..-.--..----- le July 173-4 
Compensation for industrial accidents, New York, 1923-24_............-- Sept. 144-5 
Teaching. Preparation for, and salary return. (Carr)__--.----............--.------..--- Nov. 20-7 


Unemployment insurance. Distribution of costs, different systems, foreign countries.... Nev. 168-9 
(See also Cost of tiving; Labor cests; Mining costs; etc.) 
Cotton cloth, retail prices. (See Retail prices.) 
Cotton fields, Texas. Child labor, National Child Labor Committee study, 1923 
Cotton manufacturing: 
Hours, overtime, and rate of pay, by country. __-- ..-..--..---.------.- anne e ene Dec. 74-5 
Wages. Proportion of, to sales price of product, Germany, 1913-1924__.............._._. Sept. 78 
(See also Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 
Cracker Bakers’ Union, Local No. 125, San Francisco, party to agreement__-.....-....-..__. Oct. 69-79 
Creamery butter. (See Butter, creamery.) 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Safety work 


sa aealihantssatoapsabi Sept. 81-2 




















OEE TAS ER RS RE EDDY eT RNP ON Aug. 1-3 
Currency: 
Depreciated. Changes in working-class incomes in countries having_._..._.............. Aug. 82-4 
eee, IEE GUE WOGUIONL, SERINE oc its ccenmaneneinicninsenemminiicioiue sa deck sibiiaoiie Oct. 62+ 
(See also Money.) 
D 
Dangerous 4nd injurious occupations. Hazards, in industry, new. (Murphy)._..........-. Aug. 4-6 
Davis, James J. (Secretary of Labor): 
erent CIID; RIN iis ik ne ina So cc nn wceeeeisiadh Sorbie tls wies Nov. 1-3 
Unemployment as a result of overdevelopment of industry --..........-.-....-..2.-2-.... Oct. 8-12 
Death benefits. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Decisions of courts: 
Boycott of person not employer, unlawful. MTlinois_. -. .........--.-.-.-......--....---.- Dee. 159-69 
Breaeh of contract, jurisdictional award not warrant for procuring. Obie_.............-. Sept. 152-3 
Contract, enforceability of. Member of employers’ association. Indiana_............... Sept. 148-9 
Cooperative marketing act, validity of. Minnesota... ..........-------. 2.2.1.2 t ee Sept. 164-5 
Employer not liable for death of child employed without authorization. Virginia___..._. Dec. 163 
Employers’ liability insurance. Right of employer and carrier to defend, conflicting 

meee TI ai a ea ans eect Vee» Sind Sentence diondicky Aug. 170-2 
Exemption rule, constitutionality of statute modifying. Washington... ................ Sept. 15344 
Injunctions in labor disputes, constitutionality of statute limiting issue. Ilinois _......- Oet. 132 
Injunctions, jurisdictional award not warrant for procuring breach. of contract... _......- .. Sept. 152-3 
Interstate commerce, interfering with, by preventing the mining of coal.__..._..........-. Aug. 172-4 
Labor organizations. Right of member to demages for wrongful exelusion from member- 

OD AI ricniccckdl egppigiiiiintecnpeviaibbniarebidnetincmiebtiiey anteie ons Dee. 160-1 
Liability without fault, recovery by personal representative. Arizona--................. Nov. 200-1 
License law for private detectives. Wisconsin_.._.............-..----.---.-----.-.-.-~-.- Dec. 164 
Minimum wage law unconstitutional. Kansas... ............-~....--2-2- 22-002 Oct. 133-4 
Hepp yy cigiak,, rigee tap wpm. Teme ni ein eres enemies ees Sept. 49-50 
Railroad Labor Board. Enforcement of award, Louisiana___.......... --. Nev. 201-3 
—— Power to procure witnesses................. selmi o menses caning iinsiiinindnedtindss: MAMI RT4—-5 
Refusal of employment as interference with commerce. Oregon_.........-...... Dee. 162 
Seamen, injury to. Liability of Emergency Fleet Corporation. ___ .....................-- July 163-5 
Wage payment law not subject to waiver. South Carolina. ..................-...-...- -- Dee. 162-3 
ee Award no bar to suit under Federal liability statute. Minne- 

b nt Salsa eiedsks 4 Sukie sd cad cueiiaee idan Oct. 131-2 
eesti Gdn under Ohie law... _ July 168 
—— Disease (cancer) caused by accidental injury. Minneseta.. » Sept. 150 

. Nov. 203-6 








. July 167-8 
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Decorators. (See Painting and decorating.) 
Decree. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Delivery stores. (See Stores, retail.) 
Dermatosis. (See Diseases, specified.) 
Depreciated currencies, countries having changes in working-class incomes Aug. 82-4 


Dietary studies. Cost of dietaries. Female students in economics, Columbia University, 





Pik sel. tavchivatekes dae eUesUuunsy us euseccaubalawipencenee she i ee Nov. 22-3 
Directories: 
Labor officials. Foreign countries ._.............25...2002...2 0 July 229-36 
— United States, Federal and State_____....-..-2 2-2 ee July 215-29 
Disabilities. (See Accident statistics.) 
Disability benefits. (See Health insurance; Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Disability pensions. (See Old-age and invalidity.) 
Diseases, general: 
Occupational diseases. Application of law relating to, France, 1923............_...._.... Nov. 190 
—— Ventilation necessary in prevention of. (Roach)_............................_.__-- July 8-9 
I SOIOINNID So icici ctiwiine dceanacs pausnnetaiababnscciiosduwnpines cine Sept. 132 
ee Ama; MOS WINB. o. 5oS ose oe OR Sept. 134 
Diseases, specified: 
Cancer caused by accidental injury, court decision, Minnesota.._.._._................-.. Sept. 150 
Dermatosis (‘‘fruit poisoning’). Fruit-packing plants, Pacific Northwest__..........._- Aug. 157-8 
Hernia as a compensable injury, court decision, Minnesota___._....__...__...._..__._...- Nov. 203-6 
Necrosis of jaw. Workers applying luminous paint on watch dials_____._.__..._...._.__- Nov. 181-4 
wm “epenwere Gnlng mines pellets = ok i oc ee Ss Nov. 185-7 
Pneumoconiosis. “New York, report of three cases ______........._......-..... oe Nov. 189-90 
Skin diseases. (See Diseases, specified: Dermatosis.) 
Diseases, by industry: 
Fruit packing. Skin diseases among employees.._.............._.------- ee Aug. 157-8 
Tanning industry, occupational disease hazards -_.._..................-2--2.-2---2-2 eee Sept. 130-1 
Disputes. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Strikes and lockouts.) 
Distribution of consumer’s money spent for certain commodities. .................._.______.. July 47-53 
Sentaets GE OOO: CNN Biri assists acest ee eS Oct. 209 
Docks and harbors: 
meelerisine deck labor: Livertiool «<5. ee ea ee Aug. 151 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Domestic and personal service. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Drivers. (See Wages, specified industries and oc-upations.) 
Dusts: 
Elimination in mines, engineering-hygienic aspects of, United States. .........._---_L... Sept. 127-30 
Ventilation, as applied to harmful dusts, gases, and fumes. (Roach) -...............-.-. July 6-12 
Dyers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
E « 
Earnings. (See Wages.) 
Economic conditions: 
Brattleboro, Vt. Regularity of employment, etc., of working women.__..............-.. July 98-101 
Ce CG). AEE UII nc ioe ccc an oaths Unbbn nde Wak pacbecn naemelcnwoue was Sept. 12-13 
Countries with depreciated currency. International Labor Office study.-................ Aug. 82-4 
Italy. Wage rates and economic conditions of workers__...............---.-.....------.. Oct. 65-8 
Economics of creamery butter consumption. (Stewart)_.........-.22-.-22222- 2 ek July 1-6 
Education: 
West Virginia. Campaign against illiteracy of negro workers. -_.-_.......-.......-..-.... Aug. 12 
_ (See also Adult working-class education.) 
aac be day: 
British Columbia. Law amended, industries excepted_............--...--..------.-----. July 89-90 
Neen ee nee it ci caadundabbcacuccetoncwdareticescdaa Nov. 88-9 
' Germany. General introduction through Government order_._............-...-.----.--- July 18 
New Jersey. Adopted by Carter Oil Co., July 15, 1925. _--_. 222.2222. 2 eee Sept. 77 
_Nova Scotia. Coal mines, underground work, legislation, 1924_-...........-...-..-...... July 171 
“Uruguay. Seamen, regulation of December 26, 1924._........-..----...-.---------------« July 92 
Electric railways. (See Street railways.) 
Electrical trades. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
~ Determination OC MONON... . 0. nan --owensscohhnssaente ebeiesss nua ishepacetpstwinggint Aug. 48 
_Retall prices, United States. By cities, 1913 to Ned perc ei these occbanescqannen - Aug. 43-7 





fotypers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
levator constructors. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. (See United States: Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation.) 
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Emigration: Page 
SOG: TA sci cihtictine. Vacchtditipcciinnints sciaeiacaiidindidamauiale re binmaigisd ists Oct. 210-11 
Norway. Oversens emigration, 1004.2... 5.5... s ne ees seen idles usin - July 208 
Sweden. Migration between United States and, 1916 to 1924_....... a~seegeestieesan-- - Dee. 210 
(See also Immigration.) 

Employees’ representation: 
ey. er SOON sha svnnnadgeuhsnbmenemmesiuiakisiencinibmuels. July 18-19 
Luxemburg. Works councils, reestablishment of, May 8, 1925, and function. -.......____ Sept. 14-15 

Employers’ associations: 

France. Membership statistics, January 1, 1923 and 1924... ._. 222.2 oo. eee Noy. 249 
(See also American Electric Railway Association; Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators; Building Trades Employers’ Association of Boston; Merchant’s Association 
of New York; New York Clothing Manufacturer’s Exchange; National Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges; Portland Cement Association (Chicago) .). 
Employers’ liability insurance. Right of employer and carrier toe defend in case of conflicting 
i CLR LDEA LET LED NN TOL LEER CREDENCE Aug. 170-2 
Employment agencies: 
Connecticut. Operations, May to October, 1925._.__. July 131; Aug. 127; Oct. 94; Nov. 120; Dec. 124 
Prance. Amendment to law establishing public offices--..........-.-.-.-----2--sceceees Nov. 175 
Illinois. Activities, April to August, 1924 and 1925 .._....._........ July 131; Sept. 112-13; Nov. 121 
Iowa. Activities, April to September, 1925..July 131; Aug. 128; Sept. 113; Oct. 94; Nov. 121; Dec. 125 
Massachusetts. Operations, April to September, 1925........ Aug. 128; Sept. 113; Nov. 121; Dec. 125 
ES ROUTER, BO Dini bhi tienen mento cnesvihnteinwhinnen tiindieny than Catan di Aug. 128 
Qhio. Operations, May to October, 1925_...........-. July 132; Aug. 129; Oct. 94; Nov. 122; Dec. 125 
Oklahoma. Activities, April to September, 1925_..._. July 132; Sept. 113; Oct. 95; Nov. 122; Dec. 125 
Pennsylvania. Operations, March to August, 1925............. Aug. 129; Sept. 114; Oct. 95; Dec. 125 
Wisconsin. Activities, April to September, 1924 and 1925_._._..__.-..-.-----22es-a. ee ee July 132; 


Aug. 120; Sept. 114; Oct. 95; Nov. 122-3; Dec. 125 
(See also Employment statistics.) 


Employment bureaus. (See Employment agencies.) 


Employment certificates: 
mpetine.  Permiee amen, 1016 60 1006... ons cc nwestenscccanccnm apse caduy cn leesnn dann a Dec. 94 
2 Te derail wai ae Allan igiianebineniie Aug. 80 
Maryland. Child labor, experience, 1923 and 1924_.....2. 2... s es ee eee ee July 98 


Employment management. Regularizing dock labor, Liverpool. Clearing-house scheme. - Aug. 15! 
Employment offices, public. (See Employment agencies.) 


Employment, opportunities for, women of coal miners’ families, United States. .......... auc. Aug. 87-3 
Employment statistics, United States: 

Chart, employment and pay-roll totals... ..-...2.. 222. .2.22..20s0-- een eene eee Nov. 108, 118; Dec. 122 
Chear taste yn 5. 5 os snc cpa db i <arie wane pins n+ cnon dite tihittiaina dain tnakink ‘cialerdicnih in ceaidi inigici eal Dee. 137-8 
Index numbers, by industry, July, 1922-June, AIOE rcnssitesromens ibid iidniahin dia cereinssciainee ace Aug. 115-25 
Manufacturing industries, eet Si AIR Ie on koh beeen cinch de ceeseukdueeeae July 117-29; 
Aug. 106-25; Sept. 100-10; Oct. 81-92; Nov. 104-18; Dec. 110-21 

Potteries, index numbers, scl totals, by. months, 1923 to 1925. ...........-..--.-----. Dec. 63 
Railroads. April to September, 1924 and 1925.............-.-.--.----.------+---+«++---- July 129-30; 
Aug. 126-7; Sept. 11-12; Oct. 92-3; Nov. 119-20; Dec. 123-4 

Co. Ak Gb TE TI oe sa cccrtinncniennili Seiad casein opnaahikinnepakin on July 133-4; 
Aug. 130-1; Sept. 114-16; Oct. 96-7; Nov. 123-4; Dec. 127-8 
Tinois April to September, 1925........ July 135-6; Sept. 116-18; Oct. 97-9; Nov. 125-6; Dec. 123-30 


Iowa. April to September, 1925 ........ July 137; Aug. 132; Sept. 119; Oct. 100; Nov. 127; Dec. 130-1 
Maryland. May to October, 1925......... July 138; Aug. 133; Sept. 120; Oct. 101; Nov. 128; Dec. 132 


Massachttsetts. May to September, 1925...................-.. Aug. 134; Sept. 121; Nov. 129; Dec 133 
New York. May to October, 1925. ...............-- Atig. 135; Sept. 122; Oct. 102; Nov. 130; Dec. 134 
Oklighoma. April to September, 1925_...........-. July 139-40; Sept. 123; Oct. 103; Nov. 131; Dec 135 
Searels, <0 Oil Wi em IN iii. 3 dks cisco jomiectincn aos cn dnaigte es capebbceness = July 141; 
Aug. 135-6; Sept. 123-4; Oct. 103-4; Noy. 131-2; Dec. 135-6 
(See also Unemployment.) 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 
Argentina (Buenos Aires). By industry. February and August 1924. __._............... July 149 
Finland. Handicrafts atid industry, 1913 and 1923-__..........-.....--.------.---------- Nov. 174 
Penta: Biken. Clg MER si. nse ca iietenon piriesane spew ene se eo <2 eter dseme--2242°" Dec. 137-8 
Engineering-hygienic aspects of dust elimination in mines, United States... _-............-.- Sept.127-30 


Engineering trades, wages. ees 
= a (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occu 





Food Couneil, appointment of, to investigate supply se of £7 Beta di A Sept. 208-9 
PE ering New hatards in brazing and welding... .........- eae Aug. 5 








Fa 
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Factories: . Page 
India (Burma). Working of the factories act, report, 1924 ..............--.-.---------e-- Oct. 22-3 
(See also Sanitation and working conditions; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Factory inspection: 

Norway, legislation regulating fees, May 22, 1925._.._..........-.---.-----------e-e---eee Oct. 211 
(See also Sanitation and working conditions.) : 

Factorytmepection service. Bulgaria. _ 2... cnc cence een en cccncemccceecucunece Sept. 297 

Factory workers: 

Vacations with pay, policy of employers, New York_..._..............--..-.------------ Sept. 206-7 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Family allowances. (See Allowances, family.) 

Family budgets. (See Budgets.) 

Family medicalinsurance. (See Sickness insurance.) 

Farm families, cost of living. (See Cost of living.) 

Farm labor. (See Agriculture; Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Farm products: 

Wholesale prices. United States. Average prices andindex numbers, April to September, 

ine cas nce kamen Saiedn so iinc basics imacne. n62 cca eae ee Aug. 53-4; Nov. 58-9 
—— —— Index numbers, 1924 and 1925____-____- July 45; Aug. 49; Sept. 41; Oct. 49; Nov. 55; Dec. 33 
—— —— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925.....-..--. eee Aug. 61-2 

Farmers’ cooperative insurance, United States_..................-.-.--.--.----2----------ee Dee. 170-1 

Farms. (See Agriculture.) 

Fascist régime, cooperative movement under _.__.........-..---.--.------ eee eee eee een Dec. 181 

Fatalities. (See Accident statistics.) . 

Fazenda (plantation) system, coffee growing, Brazil....._......-...---.-2--------- eee. Sept. 1 

Federal Employees’ Compensation Commission. (See United States: Employees’ Compen- 

sation Commission.) 

Federation of Jewish Labor of Palestine. Development ._...........-.....--_-.-.-..--------- Oct. 173-5 

Federation of Laborers of Government Enterprises, Japan. History and activities...........- Nov. 12 

Federation of Printers’ Unions, Japan. History and activities__............-....---.-------- Nov. 9 

Finland. Central Statistical Bureau. Report, industrial accidents, 1921_.................-. Dec. 153 

Firemen, stationary. Wages and hours. Australia, Jume 30, 1925...............--...-.----.-- Dec. 77 

Fishing industry: 

Cooperative marketing agreement, Atlantic coast ports............--....--.--- Ba seis Dec. 169-70 
Eight-hour day law, exemption under. British Columbia--.................-.-.-.-.--.. July 90 


Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Five-day week. (See Hours, general.) 
Floating labor. (See Migratory labor.) 
Flour, manufacture of. Overdevelopment ofindustry, unemployment a result of -........... Oct. 10 
Flour mills, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Food. Prices. (See Cost of living; Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 
Food canning and preserving, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Food council. England. Appointed to investigate supply and prices---._.........-.-.--.-. Sept. 208-9 
Foodstuffs industry, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Forty-four-hour week. Queensland. Difficulties of applying new legislation---............. Dec. 77-8 
Foundries: 

a 1 RRR AERTS gine Rese SBRE esp bn OPO «CORE NN VARI ee pa TE IRIS GML ORO ie Dec. 150-2 


Hours (Ses Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 









Freight rates, increase in, anthracite, United States --.-...........-.-.-..--.-...-------.-----e - July 83-4 
Frequency rates, accident. (See Accident statistics.) 
Fruit-packing plants. Skin disease among employees._............-..-..-----.-------------- Aug. 157-8 
Fruits, retail prices. (See Retail prices.) 
Fuel and lighting: 
Canada. Retail prices, index numbers, 1913 to 1924___._...........-..--.---.------------ Sept. 51 
Wholesale prices.- United States. Average prices and index numbers, April to Septem- 
eR a EA EIS A i ee OMNI” Bs AE etn aac DIE Aug. 56; Nov. 62-3 
—— — Index numbers, 1924 and 1925--....--..-- July 45; Aug. 49; Sept. 41; Oct. 49; Nov. 55; Dec. 33 
: —— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925_..........-.-----------0---------------- Aug. 61-2 
as. (See Gases and fumes.) 
‘unds. ~~ (See Health insurance.) 
rand dskin trimmers. (See Wages, specified industries and ae 


re manufacture: 


lermany. Proportion of wages to sales price of product, 1913-1924..........-....-------- Sept. 78 
‘See also Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
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Garden city development or municipal housing, Smethwick, England 
Garment trades, women’s. (Seé¢ Clothing industries, women’s.) 

Gan, CimiGOr renee. eereeeh SOPTOU, SUE WD SOI cc 
Gas fitters. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Gases and fumes. Ventilation as applied to harmful dusts, gases and fumes. (Roach) 


hee dhe kee ket te tee 





aos July 6-12 
General Confederation of Labor (France). (See Confederation Générale du Travail.) F 
General Federation of Labor, Japan. History and activities _.._..-......-.----2 2 Nov. 10-12 
General Federation of Trade-Uniorns (Germany). Membership statistics, 1924............... Nov. 240-2 
Georgia: 

Department of Commerce and Labor. Report, 1924---.......-...-----..-.-.-.---.-----e Oct. 210-11 
Industrial Commission. Workmen’s compensation, report, 1923................--..-.... Sept. 138-9 


Glass factories: 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Weekly suspension of work. International Labor Conference convention.-............-.. Aug. 187 
Glaziers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Goldsmiths. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Government employees, salaries. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Government service. (See Public employees.) 
Granite cutters. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 


Granite Manufacturers’ Association of Quincy (Mass.). Party to agreement, April! 1, 1925. - July 105 
Great Britain: 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workships. Report, 1924.-.......-.....-......--.---.-- Sept. 82-4 
Committes on Unemployment Grants, interim report, 1924-25 -...........-...----.------ Dec. 140-1 
Parliament. Coal-miningindustry: Explanatory memorandum of terms of settlement of 
eo, ERASER RARER CGE SATE IF i PROMS AL OE ING EAS Se OTL a9 EIS, lhe IAIN i ES ESN cS ga Oct. 20-22 
(See also under England; United Kingdom.) 
Green, William. Address to Harvard Union, relations between capital and labor............ July 14-15 
Grocery clerks. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Guilds, in lieu of trade-unions, China (Shansi)---..-. 2.2 ne teem Sept. 13 
H 
Handicrafts and industry, progress of, Finland, 1913 to 1923. ...............-..-...--.-.-.-.-. Nov. 174 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, trade board decision, cloth examining.................-.------------ Dec. 104 


Hatchet men. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Hazards. (See Dangerous and injurious occupations; Diseases.) 


Health: 
PEUNERAORIE, SOROS 100 TREMOR ec ewuaoneae Sept. 134-5 
Painters. New York City. Protective regulations, agreement, 1925-......-.......-.-..- Sept. 89-90 
Health insurance: 
RR ie cs Siku aanadam konoks apne dkomiean wena Nov. 196-7 
—— (Manchester). Family“medical services__.............-...--------..-.--..-.------ Nov. 266-7 
Sweden. Sick funds, operations, 1892 to 1921.............-........-...-..-.-..--.-------- July 161-2 
Health label, use of, in women’s garment trades-..........-.-..-..---.--.-----------------.--- July 13-14 
Heat and light. United States and certain foreign countries. Index numbers, 19f4 to April, ; 
RRR St aR oR REMERON PC Ne SES AOE AIM AD 5 BME TERI RISE SON ENN IMPRESS A Mn aa uly 60, 61 


Hernia. (See Diseases.) 

Hod carriers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified? industries and occupations.) 
Hoisting engineers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Holiday work. (See Sunday and holiday work.) — 


Home ownership. West Virginia. Negro workers.........- in Se le nlste shal doers Skool it Aug. 11-12 
Home work: . 
Switzerland, statistics, showing dectine, 1910 to 1920_-..........--.-.-.--- cell tn Be Oct. 211-12 
Wiens, Taree woman, ee oi ieee cenccesnaden Aug. 211-12 


Hosiery and knit goods, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and oceania: ) 
Hotel and restaurant employees. San Francisco, agreement, wage scales.-_--...----------- Sept. 87-8 




















Hours, general. Five-day week movement, extension of, New York State-...........--.-.--- Oct. 61-2 
Hours, specified industries and occupations: a 
Anthracite. (See Mines and mining.) 3 
Asbestos workers. United States, union scale, 1925 --......-.-....--0---+-------------- - Nov.7 
Bakeries. Australia, June 30, 1925. ......................-.-.-.-2s.- Aisa tle 5 siete RO Dec. 76 
Barbers. Brooklyn (N. Y.), agreement, May, 1926... ..-no--n----0-nopenpan---ss0eeeno== - Oct. 69 
Blacksmiths. Australia, June 30, 1925. ...........- Sctnonpscuse . wee. 16 
Boiler makers. Australia, June 30, 1925_...........-..----.--------------- — ; Dec. 76 
Brewery workers. Witkes-Barre (Pa.), agreement, ants Marchi 5, 1925... .--------000 Sept. 86 
Bricklayers. Australia, June 30, 1925. --....../..-.-.--- 5 Biss es eae eaweneccdine wee. 77 
—— United States, union scale, 1925...............---.--<s020-0-------0- Nov. 77 
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Hours, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page 
Bricklayers. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925. _....................-.-. Sept. 55-6 
Building laborers. United States. Union scale, 1925.._-..........._.....--.-.._---- ee Nov. 77 
—  —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925_-._.__.. Sept. 56-7 
Building trades. Australia, by occupation, June, 1925___..................--_.-..____-_. Dec. 76-7 
mete SE SRO, MEE 2 TU nn oc mn cnnnwcmeartubtadineaimbiisel« sbcccadecs July 92 
-—— United States, union scale, 1917 to 1925_______...__-_-__- Nov. 77 
Cabinetmakers. Australia, June 30, 1925...-................--2.--__- ee Dec. 76 
Co. eee, SO ee, Pn... weccubacudinbeddbudbisnencccaske Dec. 77 
WI ID, I Fn i a ees Tuly 92 
—— Ohio (East Liverpool), agreement provision__........................-.-...--._..-.. Dec. 101 
—— United States. Union scale, 1925..........-....----- ee Nov. 77 
—-——- Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925_.._...__-.--_.2- ee Sept. 57-8 
Cement finishers. United States. Union scale, 1925_._..........._______..-__..----- ee Nov: 77 
—— —- Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925__.-..........-.- 2 ee Sept. 58-9 
Chauffeurs. United States, union scale, 1925___........----- 22k Nov. 78 
Chemical industry. Italy (Milan), April 1, 1925.__..._.....---. 222 e July 92 
Clothing industry. Australia, specified occupations, June 30, 1925..............--...--... Dec. 76, 77 
Come ees... Aetrea. Foe Oe, WON... ec Dec. 76 
Coal mining. (See Hours: Mines and mining.) 

Composition roofers. United States, union seale, 1925................--..----2..--..--... Nov. 77 
Compositors, book and job. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925....._______ Sept. 59-60 
Compositors, newspaper (daywork). United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925... Sept. 60-1 
Coopers, Dallas, Tex., agreement, for year 1925...............-.--------- eee July 105 
Cotton manufacturing. Weekly hours, overtime and rate of pay, by country_........... Dec. 75 
Drivers. (See Hours: Teamsters and drivers.) 

Electrical trades. Australia, June 30, 1925. -...........-.-2-2-2- 22 Dee. 76 
Electrotypers, finishers. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925__.........__.. Sept. 62 
Electrotypers, molders. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925................ Sept. 63 
Elevator constructors. United States, union scale, 1925............-..--------- 2 ee ele Nov. 77 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. United States, union scale, 1925...................--.. Nov. 77 
Engineers, stationary. Australia, June 30, 1925..............-..-.-..-...--------------.. Dec. 77 
Firemen, stationary. Australia, June 30, 1925.............-.--...---.---- ee eee Dec. 77 
een, =, PO, Bn... cul avian ded dvr eveuawssbincsoden cules Dec. 76 
-— United States, by occupation, 1923 and 1925_............-.-.--22-- eee Dec. 63-9 
Furniture industry. Italy (Milan), April 1, 1925_...........--..- 2-222. July 92 
Gas fitters. (See Hours: Plumbers and gas fitters.) 

Glaziers. United States, union scale, 1925.............-.-.---.-..-----.-------- eee Nov. 77 
Granite cutters. Quincy, Mass. Agreement, April 1, 1925...............-.-.---.-- Sian July 105 
—— United States, union scale, 1925..........................-.---.-.-------------------e Nov. 78 
Granite cutters, inside. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925................ Sept. 64 
Hod carriers. United States. Union scale, 1925....................-...---..----------.-. Nov, 77 
-—— —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925_~.-............-..------..--.----.----- hucicaaie Sept. 65 
Hotel and restaurant employees. San Francisco, agreement, scale. --..........-.-.------ Sept. 87-8 
Ice and water teamsters, Cleveland, scale, agreement_.............. SAT aap oy NEES Aug. 93 
Inside wiremen. United States. Union scale, 1925_...........-.....-...-....----------. Nov. 77 
-— — Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925._-.....-.....2-..2. eee ES RRO Nee cP Sept. 66-7 
Iron and steel. Australia, June 30, 1925................-....--.--.----2--.-2------ eee e Dec. 76 
Lathers. United States, union scale, 1925._......-...-.......-------.---- eee -e-- ee Nov. 77 
Leundry workers. United States, union scale, 1925..............2...-..--.-..-------- 2. Nov. 78 
Linemen. United States, union scale, 1925_....................-..-.--------------------- Nov. 78 
Longshoremen. United States, union scale, 1925._._.............-.......---------------- Nov. 78 
Machine shops. United States, by occupation, 1923 and 1925..............-....-.-------. Dec. 63-9 
Machinery and machine shops. Italy (Milan), April ¥, 1925...........-.......----.--.... July 92 
Machinists. Chicago, agreement, scale effective May 1, 1925.............-.-.--..-.----.. Sept. 88 
Manufacturing. Australia, by occupation, June, 1925.............-....-......------.---. Dec. 76-7 
Marble setters. United States, union scale, 1925_...........-.-..-.-.-.-.---------------< Noy. 77 
Masons, stone. Australia, June 30, 1925_............-.....-.----.-2----4--------- 2-2 eee Dec. 77 
Metal trades. . Australia, June 30, 1925___........-.....---.------------------------- Sanat Dec. 76 
Sees: aetealia, June 90, JOR6... 5. ncn once cece pete tcntnccbcdndcuinensdcescuee Dec. 77 
Mines and mining. Anthracite. United States, 1922 and 1924_.............-....-.-..... July 69-71 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. United States, union scale, 1925................-....---.-. Nov. 77 
Seen: Aestrelia. Jeane 90, 1006. «2 onan ea cctncnpccccncadeccocentbessene a Dec. 77 
—— New York City, agreement, April 30, 1925.................-..-------.--------------- Sept. 89 
-— United States. Union scale, 1925........-.--.---.--.--+-+-------- ii janis Nov. 77 » 
—— —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925_.............. ind is Sept. 69-70 
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Hours, specified industries and occupations—Centinusd. 








Paper box-board mills. United States, 1925._..................---------- 222-2 eee PB a 
Paper hanges. .Amstealie, Jame 26, 0G. 52. 6. ooo i i. eke ies eee Dec. 77 
Photo-engravers. Wichita (Kans.), agreement, March 1, 1925... .............-.-.-..--... Aug. 94 
Peamasets..: -Amslaaid, SUNG TD, Wn icccciies ise nviiniin cn cnnbiibiinesboces Dec. 77 
mokee U pitted Staten. Tile CONN, 2G e ioc cv ccc ecccsncac seco cscs b ok Nov. 77 
—— —— Union seale, by cities, 1913 te 1925. .- 2-2 eel Sept. 71 
Plasterers’ laborers. United States, union scale, by cities, 1943 to 1925__-__.........._.__. Sept. 72 
Plumbers. Australia, Jume 30, 1925. -........22..2...22....--.-- Pr Ses) VR ATID RS OE Dec. 77 
-—— United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925... ..... idan dsliba ds spn’ cn iS el Stasis Sept. 73 
Plumbers’ laborers. United States, union scale, 1025._.._............-2-222-2----- ee Nov. 77 
Plombers and gas fitters. United States, umion scale, 1925_...............-----2--.-.-2-. Nov. 77 
Potteries. United States, by occupation, 1925................-.-.-22--22 2+ eee eee Dec. 41-63 
Printing and publishing. Australia, by occupation, June, 1925_........-....-..-..----.-. Dec. 76-7 
nee RES CMI NIE Dip: Moisi nnicercincnonninnd EIU und Smatinn + rodnaicesueccecence Juty 92 
Printing and publishing, book and jeb. Australia, by oceupation, Fune 30, 1925-_-_-__.._. Dee. 76 
-—— United Sintes, umiem scene, 1995....... ne sb oe i ee eee Nov. 78 
Printing and publishing, newspaper. Australia, by oceupation, June 30, 1925.._......... Dec. 76 
pone Unigess Giates., amiiem Seale, 1006. os ict da eh i eo chee Nov. 79 
Printing trades. United States, scales, by city and oceupation, October 15, 1926__....... Dee. 70-3 
Restaurant employees. (Se: Hours: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 

Roofers. Youngstown, Ohio, agreement, April 1, 1925_.___....-.....---2-.-----------.-. Aug. 95 
Roofers, slate, tiie, and composition. Cleveland, agreement, May 1, 1925_-._-.-- PROSE: Sept. 90 
Gembmilis, . Wnibedk States, 1908 to 1008.2. SS a Rib ve ees Nov. 71-5 
avers. Aaeieeie a Sey Sees Ss So a i a ee Dec. 76 
Sheet-metal workers. Australia, June 30, 1925--~............2---222-2 2222-2 eee Dec. 76 
vib Ute Ghetes.. inlets nena, BOMB iio osha a Nov. 77 
—— —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925___........ 222222. ee eee eee Sept . 74-5 
Ship carpenters. United States, unien scale, 1925______.......-..-.2----- 2-2 Nov. 77 
Giisemalnien.. : Amsbuniin, Sue WO, Wis hs Se i Dee. 76, 77 
Slate and tile roofers. United States, umion scule, 1925__.-..............-.-.----.----.--- Nov. 77 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. United States, union scale, 1925__...............----.-.---. Nov. 78 
Stereotypers. Milwankee, scale, agreement, January 9, 1925_.-____......----.----.----. July 107-8 
Stenecutters. United States. Union scale, 1925_................ -.-.---2 22 te Nov. 78 
—— —— Union seale, by cities, 1913 to 1925... ...........-22.2-2 2 eee eee Sept. 75 
Stenemasons. United States, union scale, 1925....................-----22-----.---------- Nov. 78 
Street railways. Memphis, Tenn., agreement, March 2%. 1925_.._......... 2. ee Aug. 96 
—— Morristown, N.J., agreement, scale... ee eee Sept. 87 
——— United States, union scale, 19095... oc ie le ce ecb Nov. 79 
Structural-iron workers. United States, union scale, by cities, 2913 to 1925_._..........- Sept. 76 
Structural-iron workers and finishers. United States, union seale, 1925_._______ ASR APE Nov. 78 
‘Teamsters and drivers. Unjted States, union scale, 1925__................---.----.---.-- Nov. 78 
‘Feamsters, ice and water. Cleveland, agreement._._................-..----------------- Aug. 93 
‘Terrazzo workers. (See Hours: Mosaic and terrazzo workers.) 

Titlelayers. United States, wnion scale, 1925...._.. 2s ee Nov. 78 
‘Typesetting-machine operaters. Book and job. United States, unien seale, by cities, 

ID Cis ik i ck iatdttbnecddinbiabdesccs ek eee LS ee ee ce Sept. 67-8 
—— Newspaper (daywork). United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1935__......... Sept. 68-9 
Whieclwrights. Australia, Jume 20, 1005... ... 2.2. ec eee ee Dee. 76 
Woolen textiles. Australia, June 30, 1925. ......-....-2 2. Dee. 76 

Hours, miscellaneous industries and occupations: 
Great Britain. Twoshiit system for women in industry, report, 1924___.............-... Sept. 82-4 
Mezico (Tamaulipas). New legislation, 1075...___......-...- 22.222 -- 22-22 eee Nov. 209 
Portugal. Regulation of working hours, deerte.___......... 22-2222 eee Dee. 80 
Gibiond. . “Tie Ge Reet week... ols ee Dec. 77-8 
United States. Schefluled working hours for women... ............---2.2.22--.2-.4-- July 95-7 
House-farnishing goods: 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average prices and index nambers. yack rapapo 

Ns oe DAS SRSRRS SEAS DEMERERNS SEEM SOS dant wee careae ‘Aug. 50-60; Nev. 66 
—~- —— Index numbers, 1924 and 1925_........... July 45; Aug. 49; ro #1; Oct..49; Nov. 55; Dee. 33 
———— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 te 1925__.____.....-.--. 222-222-2222 e+e -- eee Aug. 61-2 

Housewife, farm families, Connectieut (Lebanon ‘Town) Set on eee co Re Rt EAR EAE Sept. 50-1 
Hi United States: + es 

. construction and population, index numbers, by cities, 1914 to 1024..,.......... Sept. 155-9 

Building construction, cost and volume, 1914 to.1994._ (Byard =. 55 254.255 -04-----. Jaby, 173-6 

" Building permits in principal cities, January to June, 2005... ......--..-.,-1------ av... Oct. 136-62 

Chart, families provided for in new dwellings. -.. -. _..-....-----+--gyee~--neeness-snees, 91) OC. 139 

Coal-mining fiélds, housing conditions blo ceamiginly setae - Ang. 88 


toss ar yl ae bs sts Saath A Per 
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Housing, United States—Continued. Page 
Massachusetts. Town planning, Lowell housing experiment_....................---.--- - Dec. 165 
Michigan (Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Flint). Real-estate development: [How far from 

8. Pea ec a RE IN EL NAN en AAR IA ARNE NE SIR iva Nov. 264-5 
New York (Bronx). Cooperative society, creation of, by labor unions. ___............... Sept. 163 
Philadelphia. Rental situation, December, 1924_.__...._..._........._-..-. ee Nov. 217-18 
Housing, foreign countries: 
Costa Rica. Construction of dwellings, five-year program_._..............._._---.__----- Nov. 219 
England (Smethwick) Garden city development._._.........---- 6 Aug. 176 
cesneenry.: Statement of sitwation...-..-. Oct. 163 
India. Infant mortality and housing conditions, 1921 and 1922...................__._--.. July 177-9 
— (Bombay). Clerical workers, distribution of families by number of rooms, 1924____. July 66-7 
— (Bombay). Extension of rent act.._..._._........-.. Nov. 219 
Russia. Cooperative housing and leasing, legislation and development, 1924, 1925._._...-. Nov. 228-9 
Scotland. Progress of State-aided bousing._.....____ _-.-----_- eee Sept. 160-1 
South Africa. Housing act of 1920, work done under____....__.....---.-.-.-----__-- ee Dec. 165-6 

Hygiene: 

Engineering-hygienic aspects of dust elimination in mines__....._..........-....-_-----e Sept. 127-30 
Printing trades, conditions in, United States.___....._.....-- ee Nov. 180-1 
I ; 

Ice and Water Drivers’ Unior, Cleveland, party to agreement-..__...........---.-..-_.--_-. Aug. 93-4 

Idaho. Inspector of Mines. Report, 1924...._.......-.....-222222- 222. Aug. 79, 153 

Immigration: 

Brazil. Regulations effective October 1, 1925......_._.._--.---------- eee ween ene Dec. 209-10 
North Queensland. Report, social and economic effect, certain districts, 1924___.......- Oct. 206-7 
Sweden. Migration between United States and Sweden, 1916 to 1924_________.__._-.___e Dec. 210 
United States. Selective and restrictive immigration, plea of Secretary of Labor___.__._- Oct. 12 
—— Statistics, April to September, 1925. (Kumma)-..--......-....-.---..--2-2--2-- eee July 203-8; 


Aug. 201-6; Sept. 195-9; Oct. 201-6; Nov. 257-62; Dec. 204-9 
(See also Emigration.) 


Incomes (See Wages.) 


Incomes, working-class. Changes, in countries with depreciated currencies__................ Aug. 82-4 
Index numbers: 
Pn CL CNT es July 64 


(See also Cost of living; Employment statistics; Hours; Housing; Production; Retail prices; 
Wages; Wholesale prices.) 


India (Burma). Chief Inspector of Factories. Report, 1924...............-------- Oct. 22-3 
Indiana: 
Industrial Board. Accident compensation report, 1923-24_............--.-.....--------.. Aug. 161 
—— Department of Women and Children Inspection work, 1923-24___.............-... July 209 
Industrial census. Massachusetts. Census of manufactures, 1920, 1922, and 1924__-......... Nov. 265 


Industrial conferences. (See Congresses, conferences, etc.) 

Industrial disputes. (See Strikes and lockouts.) 

Industrial rehabilitation. (See Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment.) 
Industrial relations: 


United States. Health label used in women’s garment trades.....................---..-. July 13-14 
—— Relations between capital and labor. Address of William Green-_._..-............. July 14-15 
Industrial ventilation as applied to harmful dusts, gases, and fumes. (Roach)._............. July 6-12 
Infant mortality. (See Vital statistics.) H 
Injunctions: 
Jurisdictional award not warrant for procuring breach of contract, carpenters and sheet- 
NE NN i SSE tis SoGk oa woe np Siem ot low sin & «oedema aces Sept. 152-3 


Labor disputes. LDlinois. Constitutionality of statute limiting issue. Court decision... Oct. 132 
Inside wiremen. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Inspection, factory: 


Connecticut. Report, 1923 and 1924 -... 22. --- ee eee een enone July 209 
Raa oF bug a Rc PRA EM ie Ora IRN REI SAAR CIN SS cD pene meee - July 209 
ETRE SIS SAREE SEE Serahe uipe hye Dag! hr SRA OR ce ce Sen pO HSN toe lee .- Aug. 207 
I RECS. On na. . nbamdbdamebaoadcanieuuen eaclosditouas on -. July 210 
nn Gi WU SO ee oat ceed nececiacounenuenuebie A a a Aug. 207 
eee, Wenn, Caeeeee. <5. Wc. cbc aiectogncecenatenbusnneuenscccnanccsees July 210-11 
Te ee ce awawene a ee Aug. 207-8 
Utah. Report, 1922-23 and 1923-24........2.......-----..--------.-..- Bs Le AS July 211 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Conferenee, Honolulu, July 1 to 15, 1925..__.<_--._._..--.-._. Oct. 19 


Insurance. (See Employers’ liability insurance; Farmers’ cooperative insurance; Old agé and — 
tnvalidity; Social insurance; Unemployment insurance; Widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 
Workmen's compensation and insurance ) 
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Page 


Intellectual Workers, International Federation of. Congress, 1925........ Nov. 234 


International Alljance Bill Posters and Billers of the United States and Canada, Local No. 53, 





International Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. 
Convention, 1925 





lesen ss Napa ert a arch a eh Sch eben ck nab a ce peeineenimsentpalnaioacl Oct. 16-1 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions: : 
Convention, Salt Lake City, August 17 to 20, 1925.-.....-- Oct, 122-4 
re i I a a ici rns ce capaho aepetnoeinin negli sens Oct. 1-7 
International Association of Machinists, agreement, Chicago, May 1, 1925............ einai Sept. 89 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
ay tres III I i isda piers nn csik nico pein Aiesigeibaeeiasiit an eecnend anit Dec. 100 
International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, congress, Lucerne, 1925_.........____ Dee. 197-8 
International Conference of Labor Statisticians, Geneva, April 20-25, 1925_.............-..... July 185-6 
International Federation of Civil Servants, first congress, 1925...............---_--.- Aug. 188-9 
International Federation of Intellectual Workers, congress of, January 3 to 5, 1925___..______- Nov. 234 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations. 
ee, SO ns I i Dee. 74-5 


International Federation of Trade-Unions. Development of world trade-unionism, 1923...... July 182-5 

International Federation of Transport Workers, tramway workers’ section, congress of, Brus- 

i URI se a Ua Oct. 172: 3 

International Labor Conference. Summary of proceedings, May 19 to June 10, 1925._....___ Aug. 184-8 

Internationa! Labor Office: 

Unemployment insurance, international develepment, study_-...._.............-....... Nov. 348-73 

Workers” standard of life in countries with depreciated currencies, study--.-..............- Aug. 82-4 

Workmen’s compensation, proceedings and reports, 1925......--.-- 2. Oct. 126-30 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. New York City. Party to agreement, 
SRR SE ate VRE SI TLEN  SeIR SSA RAM ITS BOD a EEO ee ROAM July 104 


2A SERS SH ERE RAIS EE RARER NEN RI Slr se II Pap PN a POLES aa RW eR NS Pe OO July 213 
International relations: 
International Labor Conference. Conventions and recommendations, 1925............... Aug. 184-8 
Night work in bakeries. International Labor Conference , convention .................... Aug. 187 
Workmen’s compensation. Conventions, International Labor Organization._..._...__. Oct. 127 
—— International Labor Conference convention__................--...-.--.-.--- 5 eee Aug. 185-7 
International Socio-Economic Congress, Buenos Aires_.............-.-..-..-.-----_--- eee July 186-7 
Interstate commerce, interfering with by preventing the mining of coal. Court decision.._... Aug. 172+ 
Iowa. Bureau of Mines. Mine inspectors’ report, 1922-1923_....................-.--.---.--- Sept. 132 
Tron and steel industry: 
Accident statistics, United States, 1910 to 1924. .-....-..-.-_--..------------------ nee ees Dec. 142-6 
Proportion of wages to sales price of product, Germany, 1913-1924_......_....-........... Sept. 78 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Ironworkers, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
4 
Japan. Tokyo: Municipal Office. Statistical Bureau. Report on wages, 1922 and 1923___.. Sept. 89 
Japan Farmers’ Union. History and activities. --_..............---2-------------.---------- Nov. 13-14 
Japan Seamen’s Union. History and activities... ...............---.-.-----2------2------- Nov. 12-13 
Joiners, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Journeymen, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations. ) 
ee ee co cobcdnsllcwasasens shanenanueooinae Nov. 1-3 
Juvenil@employment. (See Child labor.) 
Juvenile unemployment centers, Great Britaim_........................---.-.--.------------- July 145-6 


Kerwin, Hugh L. Conciliation work of Department of Labor, May to October, 1925....... July 197-200 

Aug. 197-200; Sept. 187-9; Oct. 177-9; Nov. 252-4; Dec. 199-201 
Knit goods. (See Hosiery and knit goods.) 

Kunnsa, J.J. Immigration statistics, United States, April to September, 1925__............ July 203-8; 

_ Aug. 201-6; Sept. 195-201; Oct. 201-6; Nov. 257-62; Dee. 204-9 


: : { L = oe i. as ’ 
Labor ani capital. (See Industriel relations) 2 2. | ow s-i>~ 
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Labor conditions: 


Page 
Automotive industry, and attitude of employers toward training workmen............. -- Dec. 6-7 
TE, Sn NM II nis rin tieinnse snibininnn cane neauhienssisleseuinn a-Si adenmnemadaiaeilin nian July 15-17 
nn: SU SI on 5. 0 saci ini pieniia abbiaaainenbebie ksibiog Linear en dicen July 17-18 
Me I ono Ldnachearneeccienenatcedanbekpanitinienechuumiamnnemusioead Nov. 8-19 
(See also Economic conditions.) 
Labor costs: 
Automotive industry, methods used in reducing ---........-...-...---.-----..- eee ae ae 
Coal. France, per metric ton, first quarter of 1925. --......-.--....-.-.-.--.----- ecieee al Ne x 
Re Se CUCU, CVU oink ee neccmecucwebuuusmsmne July 83-4 
Labor disputes. “(See Conciliation and arbitration; Strikes and lockouts.) 
STG PN er avec edule hws slentie acs uiinibingcemniaa a aannieleatics Oct. 21¢.-)” 
Labor Home Building Corporation, formation of, and purpose___._.____.._____.__..._--.---. Sept. .u3 
Labor officials. (See Association of Governmental Labor Officials; Directories.) 
Labor organizations, general: 
International trade-union movement, 1923. -.-....--_----2 eee eee ee Juiv 182-5 
Labor organizations, United States: 
Attitude on education of workers, New York State Federation of Labor_.__.............. Nov. 230 
Attitude toward wages, American Federation of Labor-__.-.-........_..-..._____-_-_. Dec. 194 
Cooperative housing society formed by labor unions..........-..--...------ 22 eee Sept. 163 


Court decision. Right of member to damages for wrongful exclusion from membership.. Dec. 160-1 


Right to organize. Attitude of President Green, American Federation of Labor-__-__-_-- July 14 
Trade-union benefits. Boot and shoe workers, statistics, 1922 to 1925....-----_..-...._.. Sept. 145-6 
Philippine Islands. Organization of workers...................-.-.-------.-.-.-------.-- Aug. 189 
(See also Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America; 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink 
Workers’ Local No. 163; Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America; Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks; Chicago Metal Trades Council; 
Coopers’ International Union; Ice and Water Drivers’ Union; International Alliance Bill 
Posters and Billers of the United States and Canada; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of 
America; International Federation of Intellectual Workers; International Federation of 
Transport Workers; International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; Operative Plaster- 
ers and Cement Finishers’ International Association; Order of Railroad Telegraphers; 
Painters’ District Council, New York; Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers’ 
- Union; Union Workers’ Building Association; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; United Slate, Tile, and Composition Roofers, Damp and Water- 
proofers’ Association.) 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Trade-union movement.---...................----.-.------------------------ Sept. 178 
Australia. Womens trade-union league, formation.....................-.-.-.-.---.------ Nov. 235 
Belgium. Trade-union committee, congress, 1925.............--.--.-.---------------.-- Nov. 235-6 
Brazil. Trade-union movément and wages. (Rowan).......-.......-.......-.---.-.-.-. Sept. 1-11 
— Uniao Auxiliadora Paulista, constitution and by-laws, text........................-- Sept 3-9 
Canada. Trades and Labor Congress, convention at Ottawa, 1925.....................-. Nov. 236-7 
China (Taiyuen). Richsha Men’s Union, object .............--.---- 22-22 Sept. 13 
Denmark. Confederation of Trade-unions, statistics, 1924...........-.-...-.-_---.---... Nov. 227-8 
Finland. Trade-union membership, 1924... --............--.-...-.--2--.---0---a-e- ene July 187 
France. General Confederation of Labor, congress, Paris, August 26-30, 1925.......... Nov. 238-40 
—— Trade-unions, membership statistics, January 1, 1923 and 1924_.................._.. Nov. 240 
Germany. Gencral Federation of Trade-unions, membership statistics, 1924.........._. Nov. 240-2 
India (Bombay). Textile workers, organization of, 1925....-...............-.-....--.-... Sept. 178 
Japan. Trade-union development since the war.--...............-...-.-.---------------- Nov. 14-18 
ae TE NUINOPUIENID So oo oso nin cane ncncunsawenovensenbebsibaneuneeenseneme Nov. 8-9 
—— Trade-unionism, and activities of influential unions... -...............-.....--.... Nov. 8-14 
Mexico. Trade-union organization and development... __................-.-.-.-------. Nov. 244 
—— (Tamaulipas). Right to organize, labor law provisions, 1925. .............-...--.. Nov. 212 
Norway. Federation of trade-unions, operations, 1924_~..-......-....-2-.-.--.-.--+--- eee Oct. 173 
EE OL. wins oc envcccdsubasatensdeedcdnnehecubuchnbiemmeliendeneinn Oct 173-5 
re: SO... ccmeiieatnmmmnnnas <eamcainmice ues dadea seulement aceevian July 171 
Sweden. Trade-union membership, 1924... .............:.-------.-------.---.----.+----- July 187 
NN SSE DASE LF ELIOT E AE LAD LES LAI WET OEE IN HOLE OT pe Nov. 18-19 


Labor Statistics, Bureau of. United States. (See United States: Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
Laborers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Lacquer painters. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) © — 

Larson, ©.W. Address before National Dairy Club, Chicago, April 16, 1925, presscomment.. July 3-4 
Lathers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations ) 
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Laundry workers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Laws and legislation: : 





Pa 
Unemployment insurance, foreign countries, comparative study-- Nov. ip 
Workmen’s compensation. Comparative analysis of laws._............--..--....-.---... Oct 128-39 
Alberta. Minimum wage workmen’s compensation amendments, 1924.---..-.-.....-.... July 169 
Seas. a Wa I ain SS eb jira echt bein ts Nov. 265-6 
—— (Cordoba). Prohibition of night work in bakeries, confectioneries, etc.............. Aug. 84 
Arizona. Workmen’s compensation, constitutional amendment, reenactment of law__._. Nov. 193 
Belgium. Insurance of employees against old-age and prematuredeath, 1925............. Aug. 164-7 
Brazil. Old-age and disability retirement law for railroad employees, 1923............... Dec. 1-4 
British Columbia. Hours of work act amended ---_.._......-..--...-2---.-.--.-.------. July 89-90 
British Columbia. Mothers’ pension act, amendment, 1924. __-...-...----.-----2-- 2k. July 179 
SI Serle SIs In oars «cn tts enacpaicediadaieiniahidhadesantninsensabeamtenciiaieinnnnnansindbaiwidiontaiis July 169-72 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907, amended_..............--.---.-. Sept. 190-1 
Czechoslovakia. Vacation with pay, law of May 1, 1925...-.-...-.-.-....---..-.--.----- Sept. 208 
England. Health insurance act amended, 1925--.~-....-.-......-..-.-.----.------------- Nov. 196-7 
—— Unemployment insurance, 1925... ................--.---..-.-----...--.-.+----- Nov. 176-7, 198-7 
—— Widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory annuities, August 7, 1925_..-.......... Nov. 195-8 
; Finland. Conciliation in labor disputes, March 21, 1925___.._.....---.---.--.--.--.----. Oct. 189 
it —— Pension retirement of Government workers, effective January J, 1925...............- Nov. 195-6 
i France. Law establishing public unemployment offices, amended __...........-...-..-.. Nov. 175 
: Germany. Productive unemployment relief, new regulation...................-.-.-.--.. July 142-4 
‘ Manitoba. Mothers’ pension act, amendment, 1924-_---........--.---------------------- July 169 
4 Mexico. Establishment of child-welfare bureau___...._..............-...-..----.---.---. July 214 
y —— (Tamaulipas). Labor law of 1925, summary of principal provisions. ---...........-- Nov. 207-14 
; —— (Yucatan). Workmen’s compensation law of May 4, 1925__.....-.....-...-------... Aug 167-9 
{i Missouri. Referendum on workmen’s compensation law. (Clark).-..........-.--....2. Sept. 135-8 
* Netherlands. Conciliation and arbitration act of cl 4, 1923, provisions and operation of. Sept. 192-4 
4 insu: OIA SI asin atllplnirannenciatvasingiunlimh Nov. 228 
: New Brunswick. Factory inspection and regulation and workmen’s compensation, 
I BI iin ik tk pind eps niece aaa ok eee eaeevemeniabeg ainleatian pain oanie July 170-1 
reer Zageee. SS GE CE TI, RE inion oink eins skeen enest eenenns Nov. 198-9 
Nova Scotia. Eight-hour day, coal mines, 1924 ............--....--..2--.-.---------.---. July 171 
—— Minimum wage and workmen’s compensation, amendment, 1924-.--...._........-.. July 171 
—— Strikes and lockouts, prevention and settlement of. --_-......--.--.---..---.-----..- Sept. 191 
Ontario. Workmen’s compensation act, amendment, 1924...........---.-.---.-.----.--- July 171 
Palestine. Ordnance prohibiting use of white phosphorus_ __..........--.-_.....-.--.--. Dee. 153 
Paseguay. Personal Inbor aw, Gimremameme. .: sw oaks i. oc ce occ ccccncnkipeces Nov. 214 
Porto Rico. - Workmen’s compensation, 1025... ...- 2.5.5. inne n enc seen nnscancnce «- Dec. 155-6 
Portugal. Working hours, decree regulating. --_--- Riciaipiias stabs ini STE Oe dilbinisliaie Dec. 80 
eee: = TI nO PIN i Soe a a ee emiaiaieien eterna ne cemennenwapionwen July 171 
Russia. Cooperative housing and leasing, August 19, 1924_--~......-.-..--.-----.-------. Novy. 228-9 
er | a ry Ce a a ah irk nnn ne ena niens ce eeneshenns July 172 
South Africa, Union of. Industrial legislation, summary, 1910 to 1924.._..-..-......-.-... Nov. 214-16 
South Carolina. Wage-payment, provisions not subject to waiver. __.....-...---......-.- Dee. 162-3 
Spain. Sunday rest, decree relating to, June 8, 1925__..-........--.---.--..---...--..-.-.. Noy, 90-1 
United States. Labor laws in force up to 1924. -._....-....-.---...---4-----~--.--.+----- Sept. 147-8 
—— Minimum-wage, present status. (Clark)_..............--.-_--.-__-.-.-------.------ Dee. 157-9 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Analysis, by States, 1925. (Clark)_-.-..............-.-- Oct. 106-21 


Lead poisoning. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Leather goods. New York. Change from weekwork to piecework, arbitration decision... ... July 113- 
Leather industry, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Leather tanning. Occupational disease hazards in the tanning industry__..--..............-. Sept. 130-1 
Leveling (nivelation) system, cigar manufacturing, Tampa, Fia_--__..........---...-.-.-... July 102-4 
Light. (See Heat and light.) 

Lignite mining. (See Mines and mining.) 

Linemen. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Living conditions: 

Texas. Child tabor, cotton fields, 19273_........................-.. she Sept. 82 
Dee een ee Aer eh aban eokneekaswetiieniieaiiedgenntee Aug. 10-13 
Living wage. Street railways, Providence. Arbitration board opinion...-.... sat Sept. 96-7, 98-9 
Lockouts, (See Strikes and lockouts.) 

Locksmiths, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) _— rn ab, 
Longshoremen. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Lumber industry, British Columbia. Eight-hour day, rug yeas PS PR care Joly 89-00 
aa settlements. (See under various kinds'of insurance.) 
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Machinery and machine shops. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Machinists: 


I SI 6 65s os: snskicin esi  chce haw ei ela bRetiaeital tkega Ss ate ge gma eae Sept. 88-9 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Madanpura Mill Workers’ Union, Bombay (India), organization. __......................--. Sept. 178 
Maine. Department of Labor and Industry. Reports, 1921-1924............................ Aug. 90, 207 
Manitoba. Workmen’s Compensation Board, report, 1924......................-..--------- - Nov. 192-3 
Manufacturing industries: 


Eight-hour day, exemptions under law. British Columbia____.........._-........-__... July 90 

Employment in. (See Employment statistics.) 

Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 

Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Marble and tile layers’ helpers, building. Boston. Hourly wage rate, agreement...._..._... July 102 
Marble setters. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Markets and marketing: 







United States. Cooperative marketing of fluid milk___._....._._..__._._.-_-____________. Dee. 171-2 

—— Fishermen’s cooperative marketing agreement_.__..........-..--........-.-...._--_- Dec. 169-70 
Maryland: 

Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. Annual reports, 1924_......................_. July 97, 98, 210 


Industrial Accident Commission. Reports, 1922-23, 1923-24-._.......-.--....- July 149-50; Nov. 191 
Masons, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations. ) 
Massachusetts: 

Department of Industrial Accidents. Report, 1922-23._......-...-.--....---2---2--- eee July 150-2 

Department of Public Welfare. Division of Housing and Town Planning, report, 1923-24. Dec. 165 
Mat makers, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Matchindustry, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
McShane, O. F. Work of International Associations of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 


AMIS Sa NG ect neatiph eer GY Le ApEn AraC GIUME NE Ps iS vN HO, SONRE SUR Sora RRNA wee a Oct. 1-7 
meeemenrnenns, Of COMBINED COUURING iii 6 biti coven cgu ingen ebns mennwe<cdieesuccebie Nov. 67-9 
Meat: 

eitharie exit mmbethoes wh COMM i iis ints cicibnuurceansidadcdatmen marci: Bk ow ceewnastsou . July 48-50 
Prices. (See Retail prices.) 
Retail markets, distribution of consumer’s dollar spent, by type of store__...............1 July 50 
Mechanical trades, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Medical and hospital service: 
Industrial plants. Philadelphia. Medical service provided for employees, survey -.-.-. Sept. 134-5 
Standardization of, work of International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 


a ee ae ee Oe eine cieeaacend own 
Meetings. (See Congresses, conferences, etc.) 
Men’s clothing industry. (See Clothing industry, men’s.) 
Mercantile industry. (See Stores.) 
Merchant marine. France. Eight-hour day__-.............-..--..--.-----------------.---- Nov. 88-9 
Merchant’s Association of New York, sick leave among o‘fice workers, survey of current prac- 


Mercury poisoning. (Sce Poisons and poisoning.) 
Metal construction, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Metal mines: 
pee ies, “ROM GORE. 1095 |... . ccc cs ndumkindbnd wadbansaeerdnnsmonmiedcumedad Aug. 156-7 
(See also Mines and mining.) 
Metal pipe manufacture. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 





Metal polishers. Indianapolis. Agreement re wages, apprenticeship, etc., 1925_....-....-... July 105-7 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, and Platers’ International Union, Indianapolis, party to agreement, 
as ca cutiiacemnnianaeueh lies cits eons etn ose net dente epi bnlaialacbaain babe tees iiekes uaa ck aaa s July 105 
Metal trades: 
Agreement. Chicago, June 1, 1925.........-.---.--.--------------------.------------- 2s Dec. 102 
(See also Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Metallurgical industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Metals and metal products: 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 
Bs wkacdctaspasedsadsvccbonkwashaawoakaaheug eieirane enh bxaereinen inn beagles Aug. 57; Nov. 63 
— —— Index numbers, 1924 and 1925__........... July 45; Aug. 49; im. 41; Oct. 49; Nov. 55; Dec. 33 
———— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925...25- 22.2.2 2ci ob eb ees wees ne see sleek Aug. 61-2 
Métals section, National Safety Council, accident expeclenta, 1922 to 1024/.......-...-.-.... . Aug. 153 
Mexico. Child Welfare Bureau. Creation of_...2:-.2..£. 22-222... ---2 ccc ce ees eens eens - - Sully 214 
Michigan. Welfare Commission. Report on sake pensions, 1923-24.... July 157 
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Migration: 


Pa 
Gweten andthe United States, 1916 Co 1996... nn 5s nee ch ccccccdnbiecdannces o 
(See also Exmigration; Immigration.) 
Migratory labor. Oregon. Problem of automobile ‘‘floater,” harvesting crops. (Shields)... Oct. 13-15 
Milk. Cooperative marketing, United States__...............--.----2--2------- 2 eee 
Ware ere, © TI FONE ee ee ce ee as eee 


Milliners. Wages and hours. Australia, June 30, 1925__.-....---_---..---------- ee 

Milwaukee Newspaper Publishers, party to agreement, January 19, 1925. __-.-_-...---.--.... 

Mineinspection. (See Sanitation and working conditions: Factory inspection.) 

Mines and mining: 
eee ems = DIN a a ep etbancocucarasGunseensonsceducusete 
Anthracite. Agreement between miners and operators, fn force, 1924-25__._...-.......... 
—— Contract miners, United States, 1922 and 1924___...-..--..-.-------------- eee 
socom RE OGRE as ok oo ete tae cee So ada leetecundadadiceWnctwedeeceie 
—— Factors in premium prices, United States__-_...._....--..-------.---.-------------- 
oe FE COLY OL IUtEy, Wmeees MO a cc ee July 85-7 
—— Hours and earnings, United States, 1922 and 1924.___...-_-........-.-.--.----..----- July 69-87 
—— Labor costs, distribution cost, freight rates, increase of... ...................-..--.--- July 83-5 
Bituminous coal and lignite. Colorado. Award, wage reduction__..............-..--.-- Aug. 104 
Conk. Capea: rans UN, TO a nn in os cet cnddcwtonnesoncsn Aug. 158 
—— —— Arbitration award, wages and discharge. ___...........-...------------------.e Oct. 74-5 
— England. Coal subsidy, text of memorandum of terms___-______.............--.----- Oct. 20-2 
— —+ History of dispute, and court of inquiry report, Fuly 28, 1926.-~.._.........-...-- Sept. 179-26 
—— France, wages and output, first quarter of 1925._...........-...-..--..-------.----.- Nov. 99 
— Germany. Wages, proportion of, to sales price, 1913-1924___................-.-.--.-- Sept. 78 
—— Iowa, accidents and production in 1922 and 1923 __.___.........--...--.-.------..---- Sept. 132 
—— North Wales. Vauxhall Colliery, cooperative experiment, failure_.................-- Sept. 14 
— Nova Scotia. Eight-hour day fixed, law of 1924.................2-22222--2--------- July 171 
—— —— 8Strike of 1925, terms of settlement... __................-22.--22----2 222 July 191-4; Sept.179 
—— United States. Patal accidents, 1004. - .....--....2 22-2222. eee eee ese Aug. 154-5 
—— —— Overderelopment of industry, unemployment a result of.__.._.......___--.-..-- Oct. 10 
—— —— Women of miners’ families, environment and opportunitie; for employment_.... Aug. 87-8 
—— West Virginia. Working and living conditions of Negroes___.............-.....--.--. 
—— Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Dust elimination, coal and metal mines, engineering-hygienic aspects, United States____-. Sept. 127-30 
Metals. United States. Accident statistics, 1923.................-.--.---22- eee lee 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Minimom wage: 
Alberta: aera By WW NI en ssn ao oe i July 169 
California. Legislation, repert of situation, 1923-1924.._.._.................--.-----.--+-.- 
Kansas. Law of 1915 unconstitutional, court decision..................---.----------.... 
Massachusetts. Manufacture of stationery goods, order, eflective January 1, 1926._._... 
Mexico (Tamaulipas). Labor law provisions, 1925... ..........-...--.....---...--.---.-- 
New South Wales Board of Trade awards, 1918 to 1925__ __..._.........-..-.-...--...-- 
Nova Scotia. Amendment by law, 1924__._.._..._.....2.-- 2222-22222 
South Africa, Union ef. Summary of legislation, 1910 to 1924_____. prnececnnennnnneenneee 
South Australia. Award based on cost of living_....................--2-...-------..----- 
United States. Legislation, present status of. (Clark).........................--..--..-- 

Mining costs, anthracite. Variation in costs, United States.....................-.--.------ -- Sept. 46-7 

Minors. (See Child labor.) 

Missouri. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report, 1923--.............-.-.-.....-.-.-0--. 

Money: 
Distribution of, spent for certain commodities... ...........-.....-.--.---.-.------------ 
Purchasing power of. (See Purchasing pewer of money.) 
(See also Currency.) 

Montana: 
Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry. Report of activities, 1923-1024 _. . __.- 
Industrial Accident Board. Reports, summary, 1922-23, and 1923-24. ..................-- 

Morris County Traction Co., New Jersey, agreement... ...................-...-------++.+++-- 

Mortality. (See Vital statistics.) 

Mosaic and terrazzo workers. (See Hours, end Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Mothers’ pensions: 
British Cotumbia. ‘neseneineet by law, 1924_ > - 
Manitoba: Amendment: ee, 1924 : 
WRB: fo wriiissii ce ee BS Nici gite 

Moving-picture operators. Gcisade Warsi’ wage. award, October 15, MB st desaihcdt doce 

Municipal housing. (See Housing.) - ie 

Murphy, Francis V. New hazards in industry..... Te es neta seer ae 
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N Page 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, wage scales, October 1, 1925............--.-..- Nov. 82-6 
National Safety Council: 
pemmmes.. - Commwpmmarich, Cte, a a Nov. 178-80 
Metals section. Accident experience, 1924__...__........___._..._...... Aug. 152-3 
Woodworking section. Accident experience, 1924_____...____-_..._....--..._--- eee Aug 152-4 
Necrosis. (See Diseases. specified.) 
Negroes. West Virginia. Working and living conditions. __.____.._...........-.-----.------ Aug. 10-13 
New South Wales. Board of Trade. Minimum wage awards, 1918 to 1925_.............._... Dec. 96-7 
New York: 
Department of Labor. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Pneumoconiosis, report of three 
IR Sr nnna coche Wecieicin nd crbaailel oink ie iphiaggins Aisi lab aides cae ac ei ae ea cea Nov. 189-90 
Industrial Commission. Workimen’s compensation, report, 1924............._...._._-__- Sept. 139-40 
New York Building Congress. Apprenticeship work____........._....__.___________-.._ oe July 180-1 
New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange. Agreement on unemployment insurance. .. Aug. 91-3 
New York State Federation of Labor, attitude on education of workers__............__..___-- Nov. 230 
New Zealand: ; 
Census and Statistics Office. Pension expenditures, 1925.........._._......._._....._.-- July 159-60 
Department of Labor. Report of work under apprenticeship act of 1923, 1924-25.._._._. Dec. 182-4 
Pensions Department. Report, expenditures in 1924-25___________._...._-_..___--_-.-- ee Nov. 198-9 
Newsboys, earnings. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Night work: 
Argentina (Cordoba). Law regulating bakeries, confectionery, etc.._....._.....___.--_. Aug. 84 
Bakeries. International Labor Conference, convention prohibiting_................._.-. Aug. 187 
Nitrous-fume poisoning. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
‘*Nivelation’’ (Leveling) committee, cigar manufacturing, duties, etc., Tampa (Fla.)_....... July 102-3 
Norway. Central Statistical Bureau. Report, 1924-25___...__.__.2-2- 2-2 elle Oct. 68 
Nova Scotia. Workmen’s Compensation Board. "Report, 1924.............-.-..2.--.---.-..e July 154-5 
Oo 


Occupational diseases. (See Diseases.) 
Office workers. (See Clerical service.) 


Ohio Department of Industrial Relations. Report, 1923-24. .__........-.--__ eee July 132, 210-11 
Oil industry. New Jersey. Eight-hour day adopted, Carter Oil Co., July 15, 1925.-.._.._... Sept 77 
Old age and invalidity: 2 
Argentina, suspension of pension law...............----- 22-2 eee elk Nov. 265-6 
Belgium. Legislation providing insurance against old age and premature death_.___.___- Aug 164-7 
Brazil. Railroad employees, old-age and disability retirement law................_..--.. Dec. 1-4 
England, law providing contributing annuities, August 7, 1925__..........--..---.-...-. Nov. 196-8 
Finland. Retirement pensions for Government workers---.........-.........----.----..- Nov. 195-6 
New Zealand. Law amended. Expenditures in 1924-25_...........-...2-.----.----- eee Nov. 198-9 
eee COM TIRES, ro in dence ackeeeioa oan des pew ienwbudccannciucnhcobue July 160 
Pennsylvania. Report on old-age assistance, 1924__._...............----.-----------...-- July 157-9 
Uruguay. Statistics, old-age pensions, 1919 to 1924.._........-.............-------------e Dec. 156 
Ontario: 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. New chairman_-_.................-..-...--.-.----.e. July 213 
one Rerort SOM ssi ii ik cant Ui wkbebeisnagsaiol Uednck igus os ss. sckaenk July 155-7 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association, agreement........... Dec. 5-6 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 
Seniority rights, to¥erman, Railroad Labor Board decision....................2-2.2..-.-. Fuly 110 
Train dispatchers to replace telegraphers, Railroad Labor Board decision..........-..._- July 111-12 
Train orders, Railroad Labor Board decision...................--..-.2-------2--2--2 eee July 112-13 


Ordinance. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Ornamental-iron workers, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Output. (See Production.) 


Overdevelopment of industry resulting in unemployment. (Davis)_........................ Oct. 8-12 
Overtime: 
Agreement provisions, various industries. (See Collective agreements.) 
Cotton manufacturing Amount allowed and rate of pay, by country..................... Dec. 75 
Yard clerk, rate of pay, Railroad Labor Board decision_....... SY bess <eempe eel eee Aug. 97-8 
P 
Painters: 
Hours (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 

Strike. District of Columbia, April 6, 1925_-_.............-.--.-.---<..- «-------------.-- July 188-90 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) ; 
Painters’ District Council No. 9, New York City, agreement, April 30, 1925. ............ gaa he Sept 89 
Painting and decorating. New York City. Agreement, April 30, 1925.............-...-.---- Sept. 89-90 
Paper box-board industry. Hours and earnings, United States, 1925_..........--..-----.--- - Oct. 55-8 
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Paper hangers: Page 
Spee Pee OE I Are I i ove ii cbc nc cau cccbessen cone desiec July 188-99 
Wages and hours. Australia, June 30, 1925... ____._____--- ele Dee. 77 


Paper, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Pay-roll changes. (See Employment statistics.) 


Pennsylvania: 
Commission on Old Age Assistance. Report, 1924... ek July 157-9 
Department of Labor and Industry. Women’s and Children’s Section estabtished_______ Aug. 211 
Pensions: 
en ee nee oe uae July 159-40 


(See also Mothers’ pensions; Old age and invalidity; Public employces.) 
Perfumes and soap. (See Wages, specified industries and oceupations.) 
Permanent partial disability accidents. (See Accident statistics.) 
Permits to work. (See Employment certificates.) 
Phosphorus peisoning. (See Peisons and poisoning.) 
Photo-Engravers, Union No. 73. Wichita, Kans. Agreement effective March 1, 1925.._____ Aug. 94-5 
Physical examinations of employees. Philadelphia. Smaller incustrial plants, resuits_______ Sept. 135 
Piece rates. (See Contract miners, anthracite.) 
Pipe coverers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Plantation (fazenda) system, coffee growing, Brazil. __..............-..2--2---- 2 tlle Sept. 1 
Plasterers: 
Agreement with bricklayers re jurisdictional questions. United States, October 2, 1925__ Dec. 5-6 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Plowmen. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Plumbers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Pneumoconiosis. (See Diseases, specified.) 


Poisons and poisoning: 
Alkali wounds. Effects and treatment of...” eee Dee. 149 
Chemical. Effects of, and treatment of chemical and medical injuries.........._____...-- Dec. 147-50 
Chrome burns. Effects and treatment of-_ op oc debaeasa us esti. ahaa Ld ate eet: 34F-B 
“Fruit poisoning,” fruit-packing plants, Pacific N orthwest oes ahha Stik LACARGER Sala neice Aug. 157-8 
SERIO Tis PIE To ee es a See Aug. 46 
Sed. Dam er A na a ee Sa ih eh ess Nov. 190 
—— Western Australia, factory regulations. .............22- 22-222 ee Dec. 152-3 
Satins: * eas, See re, Tn ie a a es Nev. 190 
Nitreus-tume poisoning. Effects and treatment of_.................___-_._.__._. Dee. 148 
Phesphcrus poisoning, disease or accit.2nt under Maryland compensation law, court de- 
ag NE NG ES IIS TE RII LARIMER IEE LAS S14 se CMOREE ROLY FL CERES S Rest ee ap Ae Fuly 165-7 
Poisoning, cases of, by specified cause, Ohio, 1920 to 1925 BN Sai oi te ee oe ek Sept. 134 
Turpentine poisoning. Effects and treatment of____..._......-...--- 2-2 Dee. 148-9 
White phosphorus. Palestine. Use prohibited.._...._..__._.-.-..---.--- 2-2. 1--eee Dee. 153 
Poland. Council of Social Assistance. Established by law, February 18, 1925__._- sie apa Sept. 209 
Poor relief. (Sce Old age and invalidity.) 
Portland Cement Association (Chicago), accident statistics, 1924......_..............._...---- Nov. 138-0 
Portland cement industry. Accident statistics, Umited States, 1924....__.......-........... Nov. 188-9 
Pottery industry. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Peonmsitam price of anthracite, factors dt. o.52 ss ri ok ss ne ls ete eee Sept. 45-0 
Prices: 
Anthracite, factors in premium price. United States_...............-...-...2......-.- .-. Sept. 45-9 
(See else Cost of living; Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 
Prices and profits. Anthracite mine operators’ and wholesalers’ _......................-- Sept 45-6, 47-8 
Printing and publishing: 
Hours. (See Hours, specified industries and occupations.) 
Newspaper. Agreement. Hartford (Conn.), April 17, 1925_...........-....-..-.....-.-- Oct. 71-2 
Wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Printing trades, hygienic conditions, United States___..............-......-...--------------- Nev. 180-1 
Production: 
Agriculture. Hours of labor per acre on different crops, Georgia... ....................-- July 93-4 
Serena: Titi: Bintan... HE Os i hc iio ee Sai) nici ii piinkn ctw etncew July 85-7 
Blast furnaces. Poland and United States. ........................--...-...------.-----: Aug. 212 
a Sree, Se UO OE I ee ec scesdascccsune Nov. 89 
Ce eed ieanmmahinansseeseener Sept. 132 
— — United States, fatalities and production, 1906 to 1924......._..-- ence ageqhaphenettns Aug. 155 
Cooperative eiployees, Great Britain, 1912 to 1923__.__........-.....-------.-.-.-.------ Nov. 226 
Handicrafts and industry, Finland. Statistics showing development, 1913 and 1923.._.-- Nov. 174 
Potteries. United States, index numbers, glost kilns drawn, hy months, 1923 to 1925. ___- Dee. 63 
Wages in relation to costs, a. RS ect ‘saa ROC ARTEN, he queseroo= Oct 
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Page 
Profit sharing and copartnership plans, Great Britain, 1924....................-....---.---.-- Sept. 173-4 
Public employees: 
Pensions. Finland, retirement for Government workers__.__............_..-..----.-.--- Nov. 195-6 
Salaries. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) : 
Public employment offices. (See Employment agencies.) 
Purchasing power of money: 
United States. Food purchasable for $1, 1913 to 1925._______._____--____________-22 Lele. July 23; 
Aug. 18; Sept, 19; Oct. 27; Nov. 34; Dee. 11 
United States. Wholesale prices, 1920 to 1925____._.__............. 2-22 eee Aug. 61-2 
Queensland: ° 
Department of Labor. Unemployed workers’ insurance, report, 1924-25.._............-- Dec. 139-40 
Public Service Commissioner, report, 44-hour week, 1924-25__...____._._-__._-____-...-. Dec. 77-8 
R 
Radium, necrosis of jaw among workers using______........-...--...---_-----.--- eee Nov. 181-7 
Raiffeisen credit system. (See Cooperation.) 
Railroad Labor Board. (See United States: Railroad Labor Board.) 
Railroads, United States: 
Accident statistics, employees in interstate commerce, 1924___.___.________-_------- elle Nov. 187 
Decisions, Railroad Labor Board. (See United States: Railroad Labor Board.) 
Employment and earnings of employees, 1925___..._...._._.....------____-----.-------- July 129-30; 
: Aug. 126-7; Sept. 111-12; Oct. 92-3; Nov. 119-20; Dec. 123-4 
Readville (Mass.) shop, advertising vacancy, decision.___.._..____.._____._.--______..-e Nov. 99-100 
Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region. Decision, payment of ex- 
INS IN ho ou aa ee cece o euail noel ek co nb ceccouaieelnbseecaucweouoes Dee. 108 
—— Decision, switching service, yardmen___._._..............-..--..-.---.-.------_..--- Dec. 108-9 
Railroads, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Old-age and disability retirement law, railroad employees, 1923__.............--- Dec. 1-4 


Canadian National Railway System, union-management cooperation _-_.._.............-- Dec. 212 
Railways, street. (See Street railways.) 
Rakers, wages. (See Wagas, specified industries and occupations.) 
Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment: 


Massachusetts. Disabled in industry. Study of rehabilitation work__......_.___.._-__- Dec. 185-93 
Minnesota. Civilian vocational work, report, 1923-24____...__._-._2 eee Sept. 176-7 
United States. Work of Veterans’ Bureau__.__..............-...---...-..------.---- ..-- Sept. 175-6 
Rents: 
eda. Ines misenioaran, O18 40 10 a ee Sept. 51 
India (Bombay). Control over working-class houses extended through 1928.____.___.__-- Nov. 219 
Philadelphia. Survey by Housing Association, December, 1924_.____._._.._--....-...-. Nov. 217-18 
United States and certain foreign countries. Index numbers, 1914 to April, 1925.-......_. July 63 
Restaurant employees. (See Hotel and restaurant employees.) 
See Gebietes, Buying Mablts, changes io. ooo5 os coi a a ca, Oct. 209 
Retail prices: 
Apples, winesap. New York district, analysis of price paid by consumer, 1922-23. _....-. July 51-2 
Bread. Analysis, showing distribution of consumer’s money_...____..........._....-.--- July 47-8 
—— England (London). National Food Council report, September 25, 1925_____....._.. Nov. 69-70 
Coal. Denmark, April anid: Jeny, 19085 oo oo a ae ee Oct. 53 
-—— United States. By cities, specified dates, 1913, 1924, and 1925__..___-_.-_.2- 22 lee July 42-4; 
Aug. 36-40; Sept. 38-40; Oct. 46-8; Nov. 52-4; Dec. 30-2 
————— Charts, January, 1916, to Jume, 1925__.. 2 eee ee eee eee Aug. 39 
Cotton cloth. Distribution of consumer’s dollar spent for_._...........-. 2-2-2 ll July 52-3 
Biectricity.. Denmark, April-and July, 1025... ..2 2. sce cc Oct. 53 
“— United States. By cities, 1913 to 1925. _..... 22022 Aug. 43-7 
ete. Algiers, 1004, 104, and 10066 i. ais obi s  BOR Se Sept. 53 
-—— Australia. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925.__._._.._.._______________. July 55; Oct. 52 
—— Austria (Vienna) Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925..........._______. July 54; Oct. 50-1 
—— Belgium. Index numbers, by months, 1922 to 1925__......... 22-2 Oct. 50-1 
wan Demees Ales, T0064 atbdl 1006 oo soi ee ea Aug. 77 
—— Canada. Family budget, specified articles, 1913 to 1924___..._...._...__-.____.___.. Sept. 51 
-—— —— Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925.............-.. 2. July 54; Oct. 50-1 
-—— Costa Rica, specified articles, 1914, 1918, 1924._.._._-..- 2.22 July 65 
—— Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925............________ July 54; Oct. 50-1 
wont Shommaaric.. April amd July, WOW ne Oct. 53 
—— —— Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925_.__.-_--.--..22222--2.----------- July 54; Oct. 50-1 
—— Egypt. Articles specified, certain cities, June, 1924, 1925. .._.._._._.__..__.__. pats Oct. 54 
—— Finland. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925._..............._._.._._... July 54; Oct. 50-1 
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Retail prices—Continued. 


Page 
Food. France. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925_........... ....-..-....- Fuly 54; Oct. en 1 
-—— Great Britain. (See Retail prices: Food. United Kingdom.) 
ws TREE. TR... 2c acu wscaccuce ces pameiesmeeee mn aaa biine daennrinpkangy digi bin oa Dec. 39 
—— India (Bombay). Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925__............--.-... July 55; Oct. 52 
—— Italy. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925..........-.-.---..--..-...--.--- July 55; Oct. 52 
— Mexico (Durango), specified articles, March, 1925.._._.... jiedic dw dn cas oniake Smee Sept. 52 
—— Netherlands. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925... ....-.....22-...------ July 55; Oct. 52 
—— New Zealand. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925____._....--...._-..--.. July 55; Oct. 52 
— Norway. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925.........-...--.--....---.---; July 55; Oct. 52 
— Poland (Warsaw), specified items, April, 1925. .........-....-.-.....-.-------------- July 68 
—— South Africa. Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925.___.........-.---- 22. July 55; Oct. 52 
—— Spain (Barcelona and Madrid). Prices and index numbers, 1914 to 1924.._....._.._. Nov. 70 
~—— Sweden. Index numbers, by months, 1922 to 1925__......._.....-..--..---.-----.--- Oct. 52 
—— Switzerland. Index numbers, by months, 1922 to 1925.__.........._.--..-....-. July 55; Oct. 52 
— United Kingdom. Index numbers, by months, 1922 to 1925__._......-........- July 55; Oct. 52 
—— United States. Average, and amount purchasable for $1_ .........-.....-........... July 23; 
Aug. 18; Sept. 19; Oct. 27; Nov. 34; Dee. 11 
—— —— Average costs, in 51 cities, specified dates, 1913, 1924, 1925. _...............--.... July 27-40; 
Aug. 22-34; Sept. 24-36; Oct. 32-44; Nov. 38-50; Dec. 16-28 
—— —— Average, recent dates compared with earlier years...................-.-.--.-..-. July 22; 
Aug. 17; Sept. 18; Oct. 26; Nov. 33; Dec. 10 
—  —— Averages, and recent changes. _.____.-__-- 22-2 eee ee eee eee eee eee July 20-1; 
Aug. 15-16; Sept. 16-17; Oct. 24-5; Nov. 31-2; Dec. 8-9 
—— —— Charts, 1916 to October, 1925__........ July 26; Aug. 21, Sept. 22; Oct. 30; Nov. 37; Dec. 14 
-_— —— Comparison of costs in 51 cities, specified dates, 1913, 1924, and 1925. .._.._-....- July 40-1; 
Aug. 34-5; Sept. 36-7; Oct. 44-5; Nov. 50-1; Dee. 28-9 
—— —— Index numbers, by months, 1921 to 1925__.....-...22-02-- 2. etl July 54; Oct. 50-1 
—— —— Index numbers, 1907 to 1925, and by months, 1924 and 1925___._._.......2....-.. July 24-5; 
Aug. 19-20; Sept. 20-1; Oct. 23-9; Nov. 35-6; Dec. 12-13 
Freits. “Analysis of price paid WF COMMU oie sik hekgs Sakshi oc keke eek July 51-2 
Fuel. Denmark (petroleum, coke, kindling), April and July, 1925. -..................... Oct. 53 
Fuel and lighting. Canada, index numbers, 1913 to 1924__...........---.-.--.----2-----e Sept. 51 
Gani’ “Shemewar ts; ATT ae FO Oa ns oii nk as Sod heaeb nn bt nckicctiincndce Oct. 53 
—— United States. By cities, 1913 to 1925. ...... 2.2 Aug. 41-3 
—— —— Chart, manufactured gas, 1916 to 1925___..__......--.22----22 eee Aug. 42 
Meat. Analysis, showing distribution of consumer’s money. _.......-----..---.-------- July 48-51 
Various corfimodities. Algiers, 1904, 1914, and 1924.__.._.......-.-22-2 222-22 ee tle Sept. 53 
— Belgium, index numbers, January, 1921, to March, 1925_-............. peu stes ee July 4 
——— Buenos Alren, 1006 pad FOTG anna wiry sins cyt ste pee ewien sis ons s -cdcnn pew ose senss Aug. 77 
-—— Denmark, April and July, 1925. ...-.... Saale ele pibapicinnbiicilndadl deulehabieibs he dihin Statics wnsailtl Oct. 53 
——- Egypt. Certain cities, Jume, 1924, 1925... 2... nn ee nee ese e eee e eee e Oct. 54 
antim DEREEOD CIPUTEINO); DEENON, TORO. oo ccc tig nnckcdstnmnedentnn dblnbbdbdesscéscasases Sept. 52 
omen Palau: (CW armaw), APNE, 1006. oe ion on nk occu letistewenecslinces July 68 
—— Sweden, index numbers, January, 1921, to March, 1925. __......-........--. dials cediis July 55 
Vegetables. Analysis of price paid by comsumer. ................-..---.-.-..----. eee July 51-2 
Retailing, methods and practices in meat markets_......... inca piclaibcsKiwitceiatitas sis ae pce allied July 48-50 
Retirement. (See Old-age and invalidity.) 
Rice mill workers, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
alec weer a Waa: CORR CEO isin hc i ee en i Si ag esc ~  BSept. 13 
Right to organize. (See Labor organizations.) 
Roach, John. Industrial ventilation as applied to harmful dusts, gases, and fumes.-_-__._..... July 6-12 
Roofers, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Rowan, James A.: 
Old-age and disability retirement law for railroad employees in Brazil.................... Dee. 1-4 
Trade-tinion movement and wages in Brazil___.._..........-.---s.-- +2 22-222 sees. -.. Sept. i-11 
Rubber industry, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and oceupations.) 
Rural workers, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
A 8 
Sack makers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Safety council, Worcester, Mass., accident prevention work._................--..... iii hey: +8 


Safety work. (See Accident prevention.) 
Salaries. (See Wages; Se ee e., Teachers, ee 
etc.) 
Sanitation and working <iibitlanie United States: i 
Negroes, West Virginia. Workin 10k ieescntialod ob. wii . Aug. 10-13 
Painters. New York City. Protective regulations, agreement, April 30, 1925............ Sept. 89-00 
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Sanitation and working conditions, United States—Continued. Page 
eae forms. . Now Joreey, 4008... 2.2 oR ee Se . Aug. 7-10 
Ventilation. Applied to harmful dusts, gases, and fumes. (Roach)_-..............-.._.. July 6-12 
a OS ORs CROMMN oaks 5 ain bs a Ss ee July 9-12 

Sanitation and working conditions, foreign countries: 
iin... Packers TN ai sk a i ce a ee Sept. 207 
India (Burma). Factory inspection report, 1924__.........._.....-----.22 eee Oct. 22-3 
Mexico (Tamaulipas). Labor law provisions, 1925_.._......._....-._--..-.--e eee Nov. 210 
New Brunswick. Factory inspection and regulation, legislation, 1924___....._....._____. July 170 
Western Australia. Factory regulations, use of lead or its compounds___.___._._.....---. Dec. 152-3 

Sawmills: : 

Sawmill operated by farmer not agricultural nor casual employment. Court decision._.. Sept. 151-2 
Wages and hours. United States, 1907 to 1925__...._._____-_-_-_-_-- ee Nov. 71-5 


Sawyers, wages. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Schultze-Delitzsch societies. (See Cooperation.) 


Scotland. Board of Health. Report, State-aided housing, 1924................._..---_--__-L. Sept. 160-1 
Seamen: 
pees Geng. MN 6 css aa a ee hk Le July 92 
Injury to, liability of Emergency Fleet Corporation, court decision................-..---. July 163-5 
Wages. Norway. Coasting trade, agreement, March, 1925_._._.._.....-.____.-_..__.__.. July 116 
Seasonal employment. Oregon. Problem of floating labor in harvesting........_....._._-.. Oct. 13-15 
©--jority rights. Railroad Labor Board decisions...............-..------ July 110; Aug. 98-9; Sept. 93-4 


Severity rates, accidents. (See Accidents statistics.) 
Sheet-metal workers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Shields, Louise F. Problem of the automobile “‘floater,””’ Oregon_._....2........----2-2222Le Oct. 13-15 
Shifts. Great Britian. Two-shift system for women and young persons, report, 1924........ Sept. 82-4 
Ship carpenters. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Shipping industry: 
Eight-hour day law, exemption under. British Columbia___...............--.-.-.2---. July 90 
Norway. Agreement, wages, occupations specified, March, 1925_..............-.-...---. July 116 
Shirt industry. (See Clothing indusiry, men’s.) 
Shoeindustry. (See Boot and shoe industry.) 
Shoemakers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Sick funds. (See Health insurance.) 
Sick leave among office workers, New York. -...........-....-...---..--.--------------------- Sept. 132-3 
Sickness insurance. (See Health insurance.) 
Silk industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Silversmiths. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Skin diseases. (See Diseases.) 
Slate and tile roofers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Soap and perfumes. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) _ 


Soees comaroms  . Chinese village . 2 sk Ss eS na sd ek ec d Aug. 13-14 
Social insurance: 
General problems, committee report, International Labor Conference._....-........ .... Aug. 187 


(See also Health insurance; Mother’s pensions; Old age and invalidity; Unemployment 
insurance; Workmen’s compensation.) 
South Africa, Union of. Office of Census and Statistics. Industrial legislation, résumé, 


A a Cs aa ee ees cba ee eee Co abewdiae mieneanee Nov. 214-16 
eer en, new basard in industty......... -- 5... ..- ee a eee Aug. 4 
Sprinkler fitters. (See Steam and sprinkler fitters.) 

Stabilization. Currency, effect on wages, Austria_-_......-.....---------.-------------- 22+ Oct. 62-4 
Stage employees. Colorado (Denver), wage award, October 15, 1925__-...-.-.....-.....-... - Dee. 106-7 
Standard of living: 

meeeetary study. India (Bombay), 1006... - co cguctacecendsinerccenccnegas+-ceee - July 65-7 

Consumers’ demand or economic wants, measurement of_..............-...--....----..-- Nov. 67-9 

Countries with depreciated currencies, International Labor Office study.-.............-.. Aug. 82-4 

(See also Cost of living.) 

Standardization: 
Activities. Report of American Engineering Standards Committee, 1925_............... Sept. 202-4 
Work of International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. --__.. Oct. 46 


Steam and sprinkler fitters (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Steam fitters. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Steam railroads. (See Railroads.) 

Steel. (See Iron and steel) 

Stegmaier Brewing Co., Wilkes-Barre (Pa.), agreement, effective March 5, 1925.............-. Sept. 85 
Stereotypers. Agreement re wages and hours, etc., meses aa January 19, 1925............- July 107-8 
Stevedores. (See Docks and harbors.) 
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Stewart, Ethelbert (Commissioner of Labor Statisties): Page 
Economics of creamery butter consumption -___.._..--..-----------n- ene Widiiihen' = Dit ~~ July 1-6 
Work of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for year ending October i MORB iicin cs ctccin Nov. 4-7 

Stene, Edna L. Convict labor, recent references on.........-.-.---------ncccencne--ncnnenne Oct. 181-200 


Stonecutters. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and eccupstions.) 
Stonemasons. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 





Steres, zetail: 

Meat markets, carry, chain, and delivery stores, distribution of.censumer’s .dollar____.___ July 5 

United States. Scheduled working hours, woman workers, 1922... -._......_..-..---.... July 96 
Stove Meounters’ Union, Indianapolis, party te agreement, 1925_-...........-..---....---. July 105 
Street railroads. (See Street railways.) 

Street railways: 

Accidents on electric railways. United States, 1923 amd 30@4......... Nov. 187-8 

Agreement. Canton, Olio, May 1, Wiciisics ss ioiiihaas odin iced sk wees Oct. 72-8 

since any eres, Daas OR, WEG oon no Si eet sds ok be BSL — Ang. 05-6 

aed ONL, 2 oo oS a ie ek SS oe Sept. 86-7 

nant a, Samay CUNO ROT TE, TOUR si nc co Svpntdbsecandeiceis ccceccwucckiee ccccus Dec. 103 

Arbitration award. Akron, Ohio, bus operators and street-car employees___._._________. Nov. 97-8 

nt MGUOON, MMM S605. sc pb enes dndebomaiaeniea eau y ee ei a ah ae Dee. 109 

poe: SG, Mean Me SOUR oi is ttle tne eaeudiau oS bisa, 2 ee Oct. 73-4 

ir SOW I S0s Ba. oc id Scent seamen Ou aoeithesed os a wees: Sept. 96-9 

— igus Clty, Leura, temporary award... scsi Nov. 101-2 

(See also Hours, and Wages, specified industries and eccupations.) 

Street traders, earnings, (See Wages, specified industries and oceupations.) } 
Strikes and lockouts: Sp 

Riaerin, Wy TTA GI TON sins sik eis a an ie Sh a See. as July 190 

Buenos Aires, strikes, second half of 1924.-............. PEE Ce See Ba ee ee SARE ce ODE tore Aug. 195-6 

Tee. ere OUI NEE OP SUID ccs so necting sh achscosdbecancoakcuebutes July 195 

Senmarx. Goneraltonkoat, April 9), sO ee tis ois ccka bck ceeac July 196 

District of Columbia. Painters and paperhangers, strike, April 6, 1925._.........__...__- July 188-90 

Bagand. “Cost miners’ digpute, history Of... 5 isis ns ee ls Sept. 179-86 

Getmany. Strike tm Detidmey Wades... 5... oo ee a nS Get. 176 

Great Britain. Industrial disputes. 1883 to 1924.._.... 2. ele Nov. 250-1 

Illinois. Injunctions in labor disputes, constitutionality of statute limiting issue. Court 

a iain cg as sitet a bic ies a ini eeinnn catenin iceinsnieia ds Ba Mitel aaa RES Oct. 132 

supe: Tari ALI Rce, FO8E 80 FON ssn ns aa i a Nov. 19 

Mexico (Tamaulipas). Labor disputes, provisions of labor law, 1925_...........-.._._.. Nov. 212-13 

New York City. Baggage handlers, agreement termimating striko_..................__. Nov. 92 

Nova Scotia. Coal mines, strike of March 6, 1925, and settlement_.__........__. July 191-4; Sept. 179 

United States. January to June, 1995. ....:. 2.02222 Aug. 190-5: Nov. 245-50 
Structural-iron workers. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Sugar industry. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Sunday and holiday work: 

Railroad Labor Board decision, part-time service on Sundays. __._....._._...-...-..--.-- Dee. 107 

Spain. Decree prohibiting Sunday werk ..........2-.--- 2222-22 e eee Nov. 90-1 
Sweden: 

Central Statistical Bureau. Report, emigration and immigration in 1924___.........__.. Dec. 210 

Ministry of Social Affairs. Report, cooperative movement, 1920 to 1922__..........-.--.- Sept. 165-9 

—— Report, operations of sick funds, 1892 to 1921... == el July 161-2 

State Insurance Institution. Report, workmen’s compensation in 1$22.._._.........-..- - Dec. 156 

T 
TaChen. (See Chen, Ta.) 
Tailors. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
Tanning industry. Occupational disease hazards -._-............---....--------------------- Sept. 130-1 
"Poaching, cost of preparation for, and-salary return. (Carr)._...._______...--....---..---.-- Nov. 20-7 
Teamsters and drivers. (See Hours, end Wages, specified industries and occupations.) : 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers Union, New York City, agreement, Septem- 

RN ee ee augue epabou sckuaamiueeacewoue Nov. 92-3 
Teamsters, ice and water. Cleveland, agreement. -._..._...../..-.--.-..--2--2-2------------ Aug. 93-4 
Telegraph operators: 

Discharge of married wormen. Railroad Labor Board decision----_---..............----- Aug. 97 

Displaced by train dispatchers. Railroad Lebor Board decision. -_.---..........--.-.-- Inly 111-12 
Telegraphers. Railroad Labor Board decision, relief days, October 9, 1925_.............-..- - Dec. 107-8 
Tenement housing. India (Bombay). Clerical workers’ families, overcrowding Se cs ane cane Teily 66-7 
‘Pervoer workers. (Sce Mosaic and terrazzo workers.) 

Texas: 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report, 1923 and 1924. ............-.------ ital on encemamnas Aug. 207-8 

Industrial Accident Board. Report, 1922-1924. __............222---2--.---22------ee- eee Sept. 140-1 

© 
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Textile industry: | Page 
Conference of employers and workers, Mexico City, October 6, 1925...........-..--.-.... Dec. 212 
prdebendinn; Poland Ws oi ec ee eo eos Bis Sept. 209 
Labor unions organized, India (Bombay), 1925..._....-_-------- 22 eeelyee eee - Sept. 178 
Wages. Relation to sales price of product, Germany, 1913-1924___...........-.-.---.... . Sept. 78 
—— (See also Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Woman workers. United States. Scheduled working hours, 1922.._........-----.-.---. July 96 
Theaters. Denver. Wage award, moving-picture operators and stage employces__.......--- Dec. 106-7 
Thompson, Laura A. Children in street trades, United States. List of references. _.......-. Dec. 81-92 
Thompson trust fund. (See Trust funds.) 

Tile layers. (Sec Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Tile roofers. (See Roofers, slate and tile.) 

Tile setters. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Tinsley, John F. Safety work in the plant, most important factor.....-...........-.-..--.-. Aug. 1-3 

Toad Lane Memorial, action of Cooperative Union, United Kingdom, 1925_..........--.--... Sept. 172 

Tobacco factory workers. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Tonnage rates. (See Contract miners, anthracite.) 

Town planning. (See Housing.) eicalieen = 

Trade agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 

Trade-unionism: f 
Newer concept. Address of William-Green-.-._.. 2.2.25. eck eee eee lek July 15 
SUGAR. isaac ee Le Sa PER INTSL ESR A Spe 3, SET WEIN DME, te a eR MER SUPPER RGR E Oct. 173-5 

Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 

Trades and Labor Conzress. Canada convention, 1925__....................-.-.-.-------.---- Nov. 386-7 

Treeeedition eongress, Mnglend 1005: o.oo oe es eee Nov. 242-4 

Train dispatchers, displacing telegraph operators, Railroad Labor Board decision--..-..-.-.-- July 111-12 

Train orders, handling of, Railroad Labor Board decision ............-.....-.-.-.---.-------- July 112-13 

Training for unemployed young men, scheme of, England_......_..............-.------------ Nov. 232-3 

Trainmen. Street railroads. Providence, R. I., arbitration award, wages, July 1, 1925__.___- Sept. 98 

Tramway workers, international congress of, Brussels, July 18 to 20, 1925._.._......_-.--.- -. Oct. 172-3 

Truck farrrs. New Jersey.. Working conditions, 1922._...........--..-----.---2--------- eee Aug. 7-10 

Trust funds. (Thompson) Brattleboro, Vt. Women receiving aid_...............-.-..-..-- July 100-1 

Turpentine poisoning. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 

Twisters. Connecticut (Bridgeport). Agreement terminating strike, June 9, 1925__......... Nov. 95-6 

Typesetting-machine operators. (See Hours, and Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Typographical Union No. 127, Hartford, party to agreement, April 17, 1925................... Oct. 71 

U 

Unemployment: 

Result of overdevelopment of industry. (Davis)_............-.-.-.-.-----.-------------e Oct. 8-12 
ais = I ae cue uebonnaswe cameuneube Aug. 148, 150 
—— Statistics, trade-unionists, 1920 to 1924. ........---.-2--- 2-2 eee Dec. 140 
ED TRIES eS 5 RP IS ea i PL UP eee Se Ry es SR ee Tek Aug. 146-7, 150; Nov. 143, 147 
NI ON ae a a a a ee Aug. 141-2, 149; Nov. 139, 146 
SEMIN, ROMs occ Che g cunchwuensveuencschnune couse cutieeriompbenion Aug. 147-8, 150; Nov. 144-5, 147 
SURE UII SUI sec ae ee ee Aug. 146, 150; Nov. 142-3, 147 
meeeie, Pres Cy OF TOM. kn se a ae ae a ce ee Aug. 145, 150; Nov. 142, 147 
Denmark, 1925___...._.- Se aa ee ge a ee Aug. 143, 149; Nov. 140, 146 
Beant. Pravesent calms to Daren. ne si on once ncn eeccmecneceassceeenemumen July 144-5 
— Government aid to relief work... 2-222 eee eee Dec. 140-1 
—— Scheme of training for unemployed young men-..............-..-----------.--------- Nov. 232-3 
NIE TRONS oe ee ooo Ue le cd ou aon kc ee Ra ee Can kone Aug. 144-5, 150; Nov. 141, 147 
OG: RUNS ee oa semen eee a a Aug. 140-1, 149; Nov. 138-9, 146 
— Amendment to law establishing public employment offices. -._.......-.-....--.------ Nov. 175 
ee ot os dic mamat Caesiee on eswiaune Aug. 139-40, 149; Nov. 136-8, 146 
—— Productive unemployment relief, new regulation -..............--..---.--.----.---.- July 142-4 
ee NN SERN LS Las walesc cy wot aes paceelig aaanieaae Aug. 137-8, 149; Nov. 134-5, 146 
——— Juvenile unemployment centers... --. 2... nee cee nce enone enna nn ence o--eee- July 145-6 
RRR SR mee cee Re bine NR aaa hn aC TTR RON OAS Aug. 147, 150; Nov. 143, 147 
er ee TON... wcacuuacubbabbcaadquwuadendcnceuiacaienaa maces Aug. 138-9, 149; Nov. 146 
Italy, 1925_...- GSO ES. Sa cules mei ohkin degiaeenicesaaiiaias eat ammanimiaaiiad eam Aug 142-3, 149; Nov. 140, 146 
es. Daeepueents HGS TOD... ok cence ween sdhnbas cubase wee Nov. 18-19 
ne. SONG es a ae ih niacs Aan hain hie gtaclhaed aa ote ace tie Aug. 145, 150; Nov. 141-2, 147 
, POON. oo oni oa ~ocanddndnbedpinbecweanumnscueenunaaia Aug. 142, 149; Nov. 139-40, 146 
a_i RI NANT EE NO a AS RRR Na RAVEN ME RRE NESE Doki HN Aug. 144, 149; Nov. 141, 146 
NEU oe st SG. ce owe cate hue bank a dane alanine ekecaaas Aug. 145-6, 150; Nov. 142, 147 

Smee POUL: COT ECO COG, 1 oe chy Bop eeeneeae . Nov. 144 


_ Bweden, 1925.........-...... bees a.akonoak cadics deliicecue bak lade Aug. 144, 150; Nov. 141, 146-7 
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Switvorignd, 1975... ...-- ccecscss code cubs eddie cebtsdbidecsncetesecass AQ. 142,160; Nov,:160; 146 
United Kingdom. - Resolution, Cooperat!ve Union, congress, June 1 to 3, 1925.........-... Sept. 172 
(See aiso Smyoyment agancie:, Employment statistics.) 
Vrompicyment in jurar ce: 
Clothing industry. Chi-ago. )"<perience of insurance fund.....................-..--2..- Nov. 133-4 
vor Now York City. AgroetnentSembsos.o ci Sse i ees, i a - eas Aug. 91-3 
Status snd scope. fcreign countries, study of comparative legislation...................- Nov. 148-73 
Great }iriteii. claimants to unemployment benefit, study of-...............--...--- 2. Sept. 125-6 
eoee BEBUES 00 a GPS GT Dan on sks hs a sis Saat Stee den ww Nov. 176-7, 196-7 
Supeenainan :. Riepoi TOR io i ls ee ei ee a Dec. 139-40 
Uniuo A uxilir .ora Paulista, Brazil. Constitution and by-laws, text. --............-.2.-..... Sept. 3-9 
Union Label, women’s garment trades, United States. _...........--.22-..22-22-22 eee July 13-14 
TJnion seale of wages and hours of labor: 
Rene, Ge WI SOUR oa ee ie he a a a elites ee Sept. 54-76 
Sete pene nr Us Weiss oi a i a ie Nov. 76-81 
Union Workers’ Building Association, cooperative - -..........--.-.------.- 2222 Sept. 163 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, East Liverpool, Ohio, agreement, 
A PEG koh ce cea neato lassen co wus ches aadbdaincded ee. . eas Dee. 101-2 
United Kingdom. (See Great Britain.) 
United Mine Workers of America. Agreement ratifying award of Anthracite Coal Strike 
Nc 6 cant Sot pais inked sulin 3 viv neneonn aie ce ndcnalin slenbdlaeecnnni auc maida mbna July 81-3 
United Slate, Tile, and Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproofers’ Association, Cleve- 
me eenenenh: RENS 4 FUNG oo Sis eee a cae tie sos ae Sept. 90 
United States: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cost of living of farm families, Connecticut (Lebanon 
at oa seb caehenk Sicceiees fue Sept. 49-51 
—— Distribution of consumer’s dollar for specified commodities, study _..............-.... July 47-53 
—— Truck-farm labor in New Jersey, 1922.................-..-..--------2-.-222--2 222 -t ee Aug. 7-19 
Bureau of Immigration. Statistics of immigration, 1925..................-.-...-2-...-... July 203-8; 
Aug. 201-6; Sept. 195-9; Oct. 201-6; Nov. 257-62; Dec. 204-9 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Changes in cost of living, by cities. ................-..-....-. Aug. 63-76 
nieve CONE OF AINE IIN MENRNNIORE cc Do eS ei Nov. 28-30 
—— Employment in selected industries. .............. 2222.22 +2222 222 n eee July 117-29; 
Aug. 105-25; Sept. 100-10; Oct. 81-92; Nov. 104-18; Dec. 110-21 
—— Hygienic conditions in printing trades_______._.._...-.._..-.------2222- eee eee Nov. 180-1 
—— Labor conditions in the shoe industry, Massachusetts, 1920-1924__................_.- July 15-17 
——— Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. Summary.. Sept. 147-8 
—— Postwar labor conditions in Germany. ---.....-...........-.---.-.-----------.---2 July 17-18 
coum ERNEMD UNEL DOMUUNONNUNG FOUN oes oc Cdk nl ncaa wdsedinwccnesscceccgenue Aug. 190-5; Nov. 245-50 
—— Work of, year ending October 1, 1925. (Stewart) ...........-..---.-.-------- 2 eee Nov. 4-7 
—— Works council movement in Germany..-........-.....-..--...-.-.-.---+-2-------eee July 18-19 
Bureau of Mines. Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 1924. -_-_.......-...-.---.-- Aug. 154-5 
—— Metal-mine accidents in the United States, 1923. ._.........._... 2-2-2 eee Aug. 156-7 
Department of Agriculture. Field and crop labor, Georgia farms, 1925............... ase July 93-4 
Mes A I. ono oe eee eee dpe wuttbindels Dec. 170-1 
Department of Labor. Cosiclfation work... .. 2. ne eens July 197-200; 
Aug. 197-200; Sept. 187-9; Oct. 177-9; Nov. 252-4; Dec, 199-201 
—— Secretary’s office, changes in personnel. --_.........-.-2-2 22k July 213 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. Appointment of new member---.........-..-... Aug. 211 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Civilian vocational rehabilitation work in 
Oe i  cenniosg Jbeneghoempmaen mdidnedaeiiaes wleudades ----~ Sept. 176-7 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Accident statistics_......._..- Nov. 187 
—— Railroad employees, employment and earnings_.................-.----------..-.---- July 129-30; 
Aug. 126-7; Sept. 111-12; Oct. 92-3; Nov. 119-20; Dec. 123-4 
Railroad Labor Board. Decisions. Bulletining vacancies, July 28, 1925................. - Oct. 79 
-—— ———- Car cleaning by trainmen - 22.2. o non. cnc ne nen cnn ss nece cae nsenene July 108 
— —— Colored trainmen, discrimination against.._....................-.-......-..-.-- July 108-10 
—— —— Leave of absence, clerk, American Railway Express Co-_-___..........-..-.-..-. Sept. 91 
—— —— Overtime rate, yard clerk... 2.2222 ee eee ee . Aug. 97-8 
—— ——- Rock crushers, status as raflroad employees_--..................-.....-------... Sept. 92 
tenance: SAGE Se As sic annvadersecedreccnnncesencuce .-- Sept. 93-4 
—— —— Seniority, towermen --_.-..............--..--- “an AEG MRE Aa ake shops oa aon July 110 
—— —— Seniority, trucker assigned to clerical position -............... diimanieawiins enee- Aug, 96-9 
—— —— Sunday part-time service... . 222-22 o iio eee ee -eeee Dee, 107 
: —— —— Switch tenders acting as switchmen_._-_._._-__.-....-..--.- a apacnudionancaen ES 
— —— Telegraphers, discharge of women who marry. ..................-.------- a---- Aug. 97 
—— —— Telegraphers, relief Gays. - 222.22. Sccccccceessa Ss N-O 
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United States—Continued. Page 
Railroad Labor Board. Decisions. Train dispatchers, displacing telegraph operators... July 111-12 
jit mecommne "Wepmday courier, Taner 8 inns sche. snes sch os nss'd cst in npn ccm mdnan ancensck as July 112-13 
—— —— Transfer and reduction of pay, baggagemen..-..........---..--- eee Oct. 70-80 
—— —— Wage reduction, telegraph towermen__.........- = J... Bept.91-2 

, —— Enforcement of award, court decision --.-.........-..-..--- agree he OMT oS Ae Nov. 201-3 
—— Power to procure witnesses, court decision___.________._.__-- 2 eee ~ Aug. 174-5 


Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Liability for injury to seamen._........ July 163-5 
Women’s Bureau. Home environment and employment opportunities of women in coal- 


I IN ini scsi cnscsiiuncidaseiadininchicscnianlicupia chek Sadek tute Uenaus avian. cena Aug. 87-8 
—— Scheduled working hours of women, 1922.._.........-.---22----- eee July 95-7 
Uruguay. General Statistical Office, report, 1922 and 1923..-.......... 22-22-22 - Oct. 105 
Utah: 
Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1922 to 1924.........___...--. July 89, 211,212; Sept. 141-3 
—— State Insurance Fund. Actuarial audit and report, 1924..........-...-__--.- 2-2-2. Nov. 194-5 
; v 
Vacations with pay: 
Czechoslovakia. Law effective May 1, 1925, principal provisions. -.................--... Sept. 208 
Office and factory workers, New York. Policy of employers.__._..__.-.._._---_-.-.----. Sept. 206-7 
Printing and publishing, newspaper. Hartford (Conn.), agreement provision............ Oct. 71-2 


Vegetables, retail prices. (See Retail prices.) 
Ventilation. (Sce Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Virginia. Industrial Commission. Report on workmen’s compensaticn, September 30, 1921 


SESS i RI a Re Sa ee ago eva. eer one SAND Ny ee He ENE Oe RG Layee July 153-4 
Vital statistics. India. Infant mortality and housing conditions, 1921 and 1922_._......_._.. July 177-9 
Vocational education. Massachusetts. Study of rehabilitation work.-.__...........-.--.-.- Dec. 185-93 
Volume of employment. (See Employment statistics.) 

WwW 
Wage adjustments based on cost of living: 
European countr‘es with depreciated currencies, methods --_...........-.......-----.---- Aug. 83 
New South Wales. Board of Trade awards, 1918 to 1925>________..__..__--_____________. Dec. 96-7 
South Australia. Minimum wage award by Board of Industry__________..-___.__.-____- Dee. 98 


Wage awards. (Sce Conciliation and arbitration; Wage adjustments based on cost of living.) 
Wage claims. California. Report of cases handied by Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1923-24... Aug. 78-9 


Wages, relation of, to prices of products, Germany, 1913-1924_____.--- 2-22 Sept. 78-9 

Wages, specified industries and occupations: 
Ra ee DETR Vr ON RatnTRN, OEEAOIGEIE To July 89 
Agricultural machinery operators. Brazil (Sao Paulo), by municipalities, 1925.__..______ Sept. 9-11 
Agriculture. Brazil, daily rates, and index numbers, laborers, 1921 to 1924___..___..._... Nov. 87 
aac Cela Sarees teem; Pie OO TOE ee ee ee es Sept. 77 
—— China (near Shanghai), laborers, 1923. _..... 2.22 Aug. 13 
inact: en INI, UI ENS nn ea dion Sp ick Gumtwae cecno nw tae cuueel Sept. 12 
eee NES TURPIN Ca es cans Gems d aun censuses bb bade e nn cates July 91 
—— Norway, occupations specified, 1924-25__.... Oct. 68 
— Spain, male laborers, specified districts, 1914 and 1924_______.__.._._-_-_.-- Aug. 85-6 


‘—— United States. Amounts of farm products equivalent to cash wages, 1866 to 1925___. Oct. 60 
— —— Rates and index numbers, 1866 to 1925 
Anthracite. (See Wages: Mines and mining.) 
Asbestos workers. United States. Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924._...... | Nov. 80 


— —— Union scale, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925__..___.-.--- 22 le Nov. 77 
Asbestos workers, building. Boston. Hourly rate, agreement_.._._.................__.. July 102 
Asphalt industry. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925__............-..-......_-. Oct. 63 
Automobile mechanics. Argentina (Buenos Aires) __-._........_.-._......-__-_-_-_____. July 89 
Automobiles. France, average hourly rates and index numbers, by occupation, 1923 to 
© Aa A dt a REE OR TROON SBA PPO OU 2.5 2 OVER MN Mt Tes SAEED AR INL _ Dec. 79 
eee, CMU CUM eo  emcnaie up ece dnbinee ai keumenoamacanniiiie Sept. 12 
Baggage handlers. New York City, agreement, scale, September 16, 1925___..._..._____ - Nov. % 
Bakeries. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925..........___._....-.--..-.------------0 Dec. 76 
=== Gréece, occupations specified, 1024. 2 ewe n meee ec ceccee Nov. 90 
—— United States. Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924_-....._..__._-_-. Nov. 80 
—— +—— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925_..........-.---.--.--.------- Nov. 77 
Bamboo workers, Chinese village, 1923 ______ Sl nS Ps a aa sds OE aati Pre a . Aug. 14 
Barbers. Brooklyn, N. Y.; agreement, May, 1925..._......__....._____- sata PS Secomsirag Oct. 69 
hema MPD * CORI ST a oss ik hs ssceceicccns Sekt re cae cneaen Sept. 12 
Bi ~ Ohio (Dayton), piece and minimum rates, agreement, October 3, 1925_...... Dec. 99-100 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page 
ie Blacksmiths. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925. _.......-222.--2 22 eee ss Dec. 76 
Pt) Prine cy. ei aR: Co NASM Reena PUREE RSE So WUD SC OORREM IIRC Te EST Cle MYER ea 4 Ae Nov. 8 
s cere” SONU SIN ND is Es da ered eR a sek ee de RS. eR Sept. 9 
no CORRS She, POEG, S00, ee, OR TO ii se oe, see ae July 90 
cote: SEINE CRO YO), POU ANNE DOU oo a alia et as Sept. 80 
Boilermakers. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925. ._.......-- 222-222-2222 ete Dee. 76 
= Costa Rica, 1915, 1906; 1083, and 1094. _ ooo. oso seen sec cbc eco scence July 9% 
Bookkeepers.° Argentina (Buenos Aires). 22. 5. occ oo ccc ce July 39 
Boots and shoes. Greece, occupations specified, 1924__.__.._...-.--222 Nov. 99 
<i DOR CROP O, SOM GIDE DOOD viiitincid Secwiscneweeeewebieessctclukdcnitusdadinadwesse Sept. 80 
—— Massachusetts, average hourly earnings, 1924_.........-_.. 2-2-2 22k July 17 
— St. Louis, De ae Se ee oe ey Aug. 80 
Doremeeaecms. mea Care nk i SE ee ee ces Sept. 12 
ewer ys. Wormers. Chine (I ipa nie ee So ee eee Ts Sept. 12 
Brewery workers and drivers. New Orleans, agreement, February 1, 1925..__...._____. ‘ Nov. 93 
Brewing industry. Japan (Tokyo), sake distillers and soy brewers, 1922 and 1923.__....- Sept. 80 
—— Wilkes-Barre, Pa., agreement, effective March 5, 1925.-..-.......---.2---- elk Sept. 86 
Brick manufacturing. China (Taiyuen), brick burmers___._.........__-.-222-- 22 ete. Sept. 12 
sameeren WP UI OD se a ee ee es Sept. 80 
Bricklayers. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1625. __.___.._-_-.. 222-22 eel Dec. 77 
<n SUONCON. - BLOUPED FOLGE; GEPOOUIOIN os ee ek aan es July 102 
oa SD CN RNIN S Sts 8 oe Ss aS a ee a Sept. 9 
cme Cee CPatywen) lek Ripken EF SMRE SoS Spa ROO SE ST eo Sept. 12,13 
ocean SOR CEOMVO); SUMP OM OUD oo oe des dS ope cce cme tiduncctacudsisabe Sept. 80 
—— United States. By cities, October 1, 1928. - 22 coe ec e  e _ Nov. 84 
—— —— Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924__.____- ell Nov. 80 
—— — Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925___...--_---.--- el Nov. 77 
——-—— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925..........-- elle Sept. 55-6 
Buffers. Indianapolis. Piecework rates, agreement, 1925._......_.._.._-_---2 ell July 106 
Building and construction. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925..--....-....--... Oct. 63 
Building laborers. United States. By cities, October 1, 1925__._.._-..-----.---2- eee Nov. 82-3 
—— —— Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924..........-- ll Nov. 80 
—— — Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. _..........--- \-japipisiaacageat Secours Nov. 77 
— — Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925__...__-..----2 lle Sept. 56-7 
Building-materials industry. Greece, daily rates, 1923, 1924......._...-2-- elle Oct. 65 
Building trades. Australia, weekly rates, by occupaticn, June, 1925___....-..--.--._ Le Dec. 76-7 
sonnets DINE enn). GIRINIEE eee  e  oa eeiees July 92 
—— —— Daily rates, and index numbers, 1914, 1924, 1925__......-.-.---2 ll Oct. 67 
cms: SOREN 0 A EUR D RIT NIN RID gincndioidankngreim eldinisiderininia teasbincthnpiineemecnwenibaaateedinddabonel Sept. 80 
—— United States. Index numbers, union rates, 1913 to 1925__..._---.2---2 lll Nov. $1 
—— —— Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924___._.....-...2--2--2 ieee Nov. 80 
—~ —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925____....2.--2.2-. eee Nov. 77 
—— —— Wage scales, by city and by occupation, October 1, 1925..................-.-- 2. Nov. 82-6 
Cabinetmakers. Australia, weekly rates, Jume 30, 1925_.....__........._-.---------..--. Dec. 76 
ore“ TU a ac le a pe a Sept. 12 
re au I i lien ahchilipiiamls isotucresaniaeieunnmrahicas Sept. 80 

Canning. (See Wages: Food canning and preserving.) 

Sf CONG rte, Ue I oe oo iis a hc nent wewnencebntnmecachbecnessague Sept. 53 
— Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925.............-.--.----.------------------- sen eee Dec. 77 
— Boston. Hourly rate, agreement................--......-..---.-.--.---------- eee July 102 
ee I a  accuieenioiin ahh amber paneala Nov. 8&8 
seve MMMM AUN UII sesso cscs sesh issn slo eget cb lou cn ceo ce bic n ncs Ss elnUcmig en en evan eciniebaniaualiaiaie Sept. 9 
ee iis gt BREET ERIS IBY COE ERG RENEE FSC EL ATOR ION DOT ON TS HRS PR pr ESM, HS -- Sept. 12, 13 
coat I 2 1a loi taal cept pe fond adie pislgplie ciate wees gos Onna gta Aug. 14 
—— Costa Ries; 1015, 1918, 1922, and 1924... 2. nnn en nent ene n nnn w nce cecceeces July 90 
osm BORN CON, A SIENE he BONO oon ccn ceca ca ccccccuchbessccnncnennane a es lle July 92 
been UE IE EN Tc  ncnenog cnakJnednsehennapenanmibemenion --  SBept. 80 
—— United States. By cities, October 1, 1925_..............-...-------------+----------- Nov. 82-3 
—— —— Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924...._........---..------------------ Nov. 80 
—— —— Union seale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925..............------..-------- Nov. 77 
—— —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925.............-. eteeonnn peda ncmmmeeeie acene--- Bept. 57-8 
Carters. Brazil (Sao Paulo), by municipalities, 1925_........-....... arcenvenceconscesnee, Sept. 9-11 
Cement finishers. United States. By cities, October J, 1925........-...------ senna Nov. 82-3 
ent See Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to —— kbeseeemaptidametimasne ee ted Salta dated ad Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925... .... miesesieses Aig 
—— — Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925... 2+ ene enone none none eee enne - Sept. 58-9 
Cement workers. Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1923- 991 Bept. 80 
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Chauffeurs. United States. Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924._._..........- Nov. 80 
———— Union scale, 1925, and inclex numbers, 1917 to 1925__________.___________________ Nov. 78 
Chemical industry. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925...........-....-.-.-_____- Oct. 63 
pte te Remco tha ph nN ag eS ERO Gl Tp in kg Rta a ALY SSeS Do as Oct. 65; Nov. 90 
—— Italy (Milan), daily rates, and index numbers, 1914, 1924, 1925_...________ MMR oS July 92; Oct. 67 
Cigar makers, Tampa, Fla., piecework 1ates, agreement. 1924___........_.__.__._________- July 103 
Clothing industry. Australia, specified occupations, June 30, 1925___.__._._____________- Dec. 76, 77 
Clothing industry, men’s. Greece, by occupation, 1924____.._____-_--_--..-- ee Nov. 90 
Clothing industry, women’s. Greece, by occupation, 1924____._______________________ Le Nov. 90 
Coach makers. Australia, weekly rates, Jume 30, 1925....__.._..________-_____________ ee Dec. 76 
Coal depet employees. China (Taiyuen) __..___......-_-..-------- 2 Sept. 12 
Coal mines. (See Wages: Mines and mining.) 

Coffee pickers. Brazil (Sao Paulo), by municipalities, 1925__...____________.___________. £ept. 9-11 
Composition roofers. United States. Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924______ Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925______________________________ Nov. 77 
Aeneas, © mina Cr ry ne eee ee ale ee aa Sept. 12 
— Book and job. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925___.______.________. Sept. 59-60 
—— Newspaper (daywork). United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925.__________ Sept. 60-1 
Confectioners. Japan (‘Tokyo), 1922 and 1923_.___._.---- eee Sept. 80 
Construction. Greece, occupations specified, 1924.._.__..------- eee Nov. 90 
Construction and building. Austria, maximum hourly rate, Mey, 1925.._...........__.. Oct. 63 
Coopers, Dallas, Tex., agreement for year 1925_____....-.....-.-....-..-----------------.. July 105 
Coppersmiths, Costa Rica, 1915, 1918, 1922, and 1924__.............-....2------------ ee July 90 
Teen mammetiing. Chima (Turywen). 2c Sept. 12 
— Italy, daily rates and index numbers, 1914, 1924, 1925__.._...........-.-----.__-----.- Oct. 67 
— Japan (Tokyo), by occupation, 1922 and 1923. ___...__.__._.-.._-----.--------------- Sept. 80 
Cotton-mill employees, Chinese village, 1923_...._..._.....------------.----------------- Aug. 14 
Cracker bakers. San Francisco, agreement _._........-...-.-..-22-2- 22 ee Oct. 70 
rena seme Carty rer 2, Se ee oc ncmeccuseseasneneou July 92 
Docks and harbors. Japan, stevedores, 1922 and 1923___..............-.-.-..------------ Eept. 80 
Domestic and personal service. China (Taiyuen)___._...............--.---...-------2--- Sept. 12 
— Japan (Tokyo), maidservants, 1922 and 1923__.......-....-...-.-----.-----------.-- Sept. 80 
Drivers. (See Wages: Teamsters and drivers.) 

Drop forging. France, average hourly rates and index numbers, by occupation, 1923 to 

Ra ERR a coed Tn chal eae eC Soap OMS OE FS ATER OL SRN AMS BoC VaR sain te TI Dec. 79 
RR lag 3” Sige gat aR etapa yee) Snes ra 9 CA lbs AR MBAR he ARN RR Sept. 12 
Electrical construction. France, average hourly rates and index numbers, by occupation, 

1923 to 1925.........- Se acs titers sh = orn win ee A adage veares es Aiea ie alinacoige th ght scolaire nai Dec. 79 
Electrical trades. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925.........-.--2--2 eee aye Dec. 76 
Electricians. United States, by cities, scales, October 1, 1925.._.....-___.-.------------ Nov. 82-3 
Electrotypers, finishers, United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925____.......-.... Sept. 62 
Electrotypers, molders. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925......_.....__.. Sept. 63 
Elevator constructors. United St-tes. By cities, October 1, 1925.._....._...--__-___-_e Nov. 83-4 
— —— Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924_______ SERGE Yiahgy gh AU pe RARER RN Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925__.._---- 3 le Nov. 77 
Engineering trades. Greece, daily rates, 1923, 1924.__....._-___-.-.-2-2- nea. Oct. 65 
—— Italy (Milan), daily. rates and index numbers, 1914, 1924, 1925.._..........-----...--- Oct. 67 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. United States. Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 

a ih wc a he wg om CARE aon oe ise ak ae be oaue en bs Nov. 80 
— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925... Nov. 77 
Engineers, stationary. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925_-_-.......-.------------.-- Dec. 77 
Factories. (See Wages: Manvfacturing.) 

Farm harids. (See Wages: Agriculture.) 
Farm workers. New Jersey. Average earnings, 1922... ._..-..-..-.-..---.------------.- Aug. 910 
Firemen, stationary. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925....-__....--....-.-_-----_ Dec. 77 
en Saunas CLUMTGO), TORT GT TORT nn aco ninnne Sept. 80 
Beeemuos. Japan (TOYS), 1072 and 167s... Sept. 80 
Food eanning and preserving. Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1923___._-.--_-- 0 Sept. 80 
Foodstuffs industry. Greece, daily rates, 1923, 1924._.............-.----.--------.------- Oct. 65 
_ Foundries. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925__.._...--.--.-.-..-------------------e- Dec. 76 
Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1923___..--.--.---.---.-. SA NSPE REE RENAME I Aa Sept. 80 
I aero c betas eee Hi medie at Aug. 80 
: = eeeleee Stated, by occtipatiin, 1973 and 1095. - pe nnn nnn Dec. 63-9 ‘ 
_ Foundries, iron and steel. France, average hourly rates and index numbers, by occupa- 
pains ent paste isaac 2 si a schecs anda Dec. 79 
Sad skin trimmers. China (Taiyuen)__-..-.-.-.....-----.----pen-o------ne------- 20 Sept. 12 
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Gas fitters. United States, by cities, scales, October 1, 1925......-.-...-.-.-.---2-.-2. 8. Nov. 83-4 
(See also Wages: Plumbers and gas fitters.) 

Glass workers. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925...............-.---22-2-2-.. Oct. 63 
mete DONIEED ACE Ns. NOME NN IN SiS i on 6 denn aod be badandocinndicn swedeObediouiba anias Sept. 80 
Glaziers. United States. Union rates, 1907 to 1924. ....2..2.-..2---..-2 2. eee ee Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. .........-..---..---- eee Nov. 77 
COTES. © TIN, CO hil aiininnds onmnb ne imnies Snthiepen+nbusnitanhinncipatsnibaninn Sept. 12 
Government employees. (See Wages: Public employees.) 

Granite cutters. Quincy (Mass.). Wage scale, April 1, 1925___........-.-...-..--...-.2. July 105 
—— United States. Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924. .._.-......-----.._ Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. _..__......--.--...-----.... Nov. 78 
Granite cutters, inside. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925.........._.._.. Sept. 64 
Cnqoery Ghericn.: -Adghane; 1GD0 cme POG iii cicssin wn veowsinineqecdpaicedacanpnciins Sept. 53 
Hatchet men. Brazil (Sao Paulo), by municipalities, 1925_.............--.-.2-. cll lle Sept. 911 
Hod carriers. United States. Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924__...__.___.. Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. _....-.....---.--22----- 2-8 Nov. 77 
~~ =e Union scale, by cities, 1013 to 1008.5... <i sn necmew wee sncnienseccnucchence Sept. 65 
on on, Wages Sones, Dy cities, Octomer 1, 1006 on cnn win nc onic es cncweccceccocnenaees Nov. 82-3 
Hoisting engineers. United States, by cities, scales, October 1, 1925..........--..-_...--- Nov. &3-4 
Hoisting engineers, building. Boston. Hourly rate, agreement.....................-_..- July 102 
Hosiery and knit goods. Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1923__..-...-.-.-.-----.---.2.-------- Sept. 80 
Hotel and restaurant employees. San Francisco, agreement, scale................---.... Sept. 87-8 
Ice and water teamsters. Cleveland, agreement-...._......._._.-..-----..---.------.--. Aug. 93 
Inside wiremen. United States. Union rates, 1925 compared. with 1907 to 1924. _........ Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. ._...-..._------..-2-- ete lee Nov. 77 
—— —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925__...-......-.--..---- ee eee Sept. 66-7 
Iron and steel. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925_...........-.-.-----.--22----- eee Dec. 76 
—— France, average hourly rates and index numbers, by occupation, 1923 to 1925....__.. Dec. 79 
SUIT IRII,, = RUE a i a Sept. 12 
aoe CG Ee en PON, WUien WOOD ONG icin ie a a July 90 
SPURT: a: WP I Is Ss a he a oe a a Sept. 53 
ily mn NR al ea oi ceca ea ds Siccehsaann cub auneben ac gS aan ion Sept. 12 
ssa gee ek a REE TREE SREIRE SRT SE Raa Regs ae age Reem RON” TIRE ENE NGS July 92 
ST I i i Sept. 53 
Laborers. Brazil (Sao Paulo), by municipalities, 1925..................-.....-.-.---..--. Sept. 9-11 
Lacquer painters. Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1923.._.............-2.222-22-. 2-2 eee Sept. 80 
Lathers. United States. By cities, October 1, 1925.............--.-2--..-2--.--.----.--. Nov. 82-3 
—— — Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924._...........--.....--2..-. 2... sa Nov. 80 
—— — Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. .._............-...-.-------. Nov. 77 
Laundry workers. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924....... Nov. 81 
—— +— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. .............-.....-.-.-.--.- Nov. 78 
Leather industry. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925..............--...-.----.- Oct. 63 
pie Lawogiii Alay DON, TEI TUG ee a ie A i home eiwcmecnmeonononn Oct. 65 
Linemen. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924................ Nov. 81 
——— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925..._........-........--.-----. Nov. 78 
Linotype operators. Argentina (Buenos Aires) .._....--....---.-.-.-------------2-----0e July 89 
moments: : Algae, 1006 Wid TO i iri ci kkk ering te nmebneeanicece cncceuewne Sept. 53 
Longshoremen. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924._....:.... Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. .._._........-.-.-.-.---.--.- Nov. 78 
Machine industries. France, hourly rates and index numbers, by occupation, 1923 to 

WN HE ie cao ovcdeuinc knicks Maken deanna PN ERIE ES TESTIS hE OR BSH ES OSE Dec. 7 

—— Italy (Milan), April 1, 1925.................-.-..------------- ii sh die deciiese estes gina meme July 92 
Machine shops. United States, by occupation, 1923 and 1925. .... 55 YE NM: SER NES Dec. 63-9 
Die Tn i a cian nemmannae Line. eee. 88 
—— Chicago, agreement, scale effective May 1, 1925................----.------------+---- Sept. 88 
— Costa Rica, 1915, 1918, 1922, and 1924... 2... 2... e nen n enon ene ns -- July 9 
Manual workers. Mexico, by State, 1924. cee eee ee ewen ene n newness Dec. 40 
Manufacturing. Australia, weekly rates by sernipation. I NN i a Dec. 76-7 
anaes Fuel CE OG), BONN OO TO so So EE cack panes oe nc eager ao-cccngeecmansnnensien Sept. 80 
—— Massachusetts, weekly earnings, July to September, 1925-_...........--.-.-- .-- Nov. 86; Dec. 74 
—— New York. Average weekly earnings, factory workers, scan BRD anesirnendedionin Oct. 61 
—— —— Weekly earnings, factory workers, 1925__..... SO SO A SEE ES EE July 87-8; Aug. 80-1 
Marble and tile layers’ helpers, building. Boston. Hourly aaa ‘agreement.......-.-.-. July 102 
Marble setters. United States. By cities, scales, October 1, ee ete S ihacannianndwaiian - Nov. 83-4 
-—— —— Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924.........-.... Si iio akiecaeanonminns - Nov.80 
——.—— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. -..... FEY GAs By egw Eth PIF - Nov.77 
Masons. Algiers, 1904 and 1924. ..__. ici =-----  Bept. 53 
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Masons. Brazil, 1924_..._._. reseinbon pbc Si hk i Dial TESS gE EN ey 8 aa Nov. 88 
meumiaee Macrmmcterais WAN, OR i a a ts os ears ee Aug. 14 
—— Htaly (Milan), April 1, ie ie wists OB Yk ns See hoe eet a Fuly 92 
Masons, stone. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925.._-__..._--_---.-- 2. ee Dee. 77 
Mat makers. Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1923. _.........---. 22-2 ell Sept. 80 
Beeesrenters. Chine Chaiwuiee ooo isk a a i hes a ae Sept. 12 
Match industry. Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1923__..........-_-_- ll. -. _ Sept, 80 
Mechanical trades. Greece, occupations specified, 1924...._.....--.-.2 22 ee eee Nov. 90 
Metal construction. France, average hourly rates and index numbers, by occupation, 

ca ig te OL CON PENNE EILEEN RO RRC I eG ee ee Be Dee. 79 
Metal pipe manufacture. France, average hourly rates and index numbers, by occupa- 

NG SEO BO a oie Scns mace ed oodu o cbellen See fa GE he Cae ee a Dec. 79 
Metal polishers. Indianapolis. Piecework rates, agreement, 1925............._._....___. July 106 2 
Metal trades. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925__.__._____._______.._-_________ ee Dec. 76 
—— Chicago, agreement, minimum scale, by oeeupations, June 1, 1925.__...._...._______- Dec. 102 
Metal working. France, hourly rates and index numbers, by occupation, 1923 to 1925._. Dee. 72 
Metallurgical industry. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925_.__...__.._._________ Oct. 63 
manana, airy rates, I0ES. 1906 oe oe a a ee eg oss Oct. 65 
Milliners. Austria, weekly rates, Jume 30, 1925._.......-..-. 222k Dec. 77 
Wr SR CEO) oe is ee a ag ee Sept. 12 
*imeman UCM, YAP TOON: DUNN aa as aS ee SS ge ee Dee. 40 
Dili ed ting. Taalid, TO ss ee re Oe ee ee ee a pie Aug. 79 
—— Anthracite. Contract miners, classified earnings per hour___..............--_.-.--.. July 74-7 
———— United States, earnings, 1922 and 1924.__-_.__-_.---_--2 2 el July 69-87 
ee GCanh, -Colorado, award, August 11, 1906 ooo. ek ost ee Oct. 75 
— — France, 1913, 1920 to 1024, 1925_.......- 22 ele Aug. 85; Nov. 89 
—— — Nova Scotia, earnings, 1924. -......-- 2-2 eee eee lee July 192 
—— —— Pennsylvania (Schuylkill County). 1831 to 1846.......2.22222 22 ele Aug. 78 
—— — Spain (Vizcaya). Agreement, April 1, 1925........----2 eee July 116 
—— ——- Utah, by oceupation, December 31, 1924. __._.....- 2222 eee July 89 
Molders, Costa Rica, 1915, 1918, 1922, and 1924... .. 2. eel ee July 90 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 3907 to 

i aa ie a sare a eae eee re aes come ee Se oa Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. __.__.__..-- 2.2 22 lie. Nov. 77 
Newsboys. Baltimore, classified weekly earnings, 1923 and 1924___..___.._.._._.__.___.__- July 98 
Office workers. Mexico, by State, 1924_.-...2 0.22 ele Dec. 40 
Qlive oil and soap. Greece, occupations specified, 1924....... ee Nov. 90 
Ornamental-iron workers. United States, by cities, seales, October 1, 1925.._......___... Nov: 83-4 
ES. ih. SU BEC ncannonnciiccleniabhieinkocs ob ssks cubeboblui Siew ink Aug. 80 
I: = UI, IE Ios as ee dis ebb al ods uk anode Sept. 53 
-—-— Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925._......-- eee Dec. 77 
IER LIND oi oS ee eas eos ds wa cue i dete aa Sept. 12 
a= Costa Rica, 1915, 1918, 1922, and 1924... eee July 90 
I CRO, NOT WINNT BIR iio inna ee wb duuer is SOs ide oS Sept. 80 
—— New York City, agreement, April 30, 1925.........2222 eel Sept. 89 
—— United States. By cities, October 1, 1925__._____- 2 eee eel Nov. 82-3 
——-—— Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924. _.___.. 2 ee ~Nov. 80 
—— — Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925__.._.-... ele Sept. 69-70 
———— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925___-._......-.-_-_.-.__ 2 LL. Nov. 77 
Paper. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925__.................-..--.-----------.. Oct. 63 
amen CT Gayo), bene Bi 1978 oS cc sickest oo ches eS Sept. 80 
Paper box-board mills. United States, earnings, 1925. ............------.---.-2.--22.--2- Oct. 57-8 
Paper hangers. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925.............-..22-2.22222222 2-22 o ee Dee. 77 
ue mnnaae: ~ Citing (Pe oo ei oc cscs Sept. 12, 13 
Patternmakers, Costa Rica, 1915, 1918, 1922, and 1924__.........-- 222 2k July 90 
Perfumes and soap. Austria, maximum hourly rate, 1925..........-........-.222-2- 2... Oct. 63 
Photo-engravers. Wichita, Kans., agreement, March 1, 1925_.............-....-......... Aug. 94 
Pipecoverers. United States, by cities, scales, October 1, 1925......_.......--.- 2-222 - ek Nov. 83-4 
Plasterers. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925. __........2-2 2-22 Dee. 77 
iammmmne Cmemein), Meets 3, SOG no a ee i ace Jaly 92 
pn CRORSC), S000 One TOMB i i es sa ss os ks Sept. 80 
—— United States. By cities, October 1, 1926... ...<...-.2 22-2 Nov. 82-3 
———-— Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924... .............. aS: Cae PTET SOE Nov. 80 
——-——. Union seale, by cities, 1913 to 1925 205... -2.. Sintie oa Sea ua dbase Fpwibe OF ea Sept. 71 . 

+--+ Union seale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925... bes Seek tie Sole oy -. ~ Nov. 77 
- Plasterers’ helpers. United States, by cities, scales, October 1, 1925-.... PS Cerys ay es - Nov. 82-3 
- Plasterers’ laborers. United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1926_ -...........-... a Sept. 72 
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Plowmen. Brazil (Sao Paulo), by municipalities, 1925__._.........--..-.-------------... Sept. 9-11 
Plumbers. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925. ...............-------- dicwndutieucenean Dec. 77 
—— United States. By cities, October 1, 1925__.........--..-...--...---- yes TR a Nov. 85-4 
—— —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925_~ 22. 2 o.oo ne eee etd ek Sept. 73 
Plumbers and gas fitters. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924__ Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925_.._._.....-.---.. 2-222 eee Nov. 77 
Plumbers’ laborers. United States, union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925__. Nov. 77 
Wotterias. Japan (Tokyo), MRS end 1008. iiss Sn Siseos eh ee Le Sept. so 
—— United States, average earnings, by occupation, 1925_-_-._....-...------.---2-2--2.e Dec. 41-63 
SOON: I Ca ai es eee hc hate boca amen awineninceeke Sept. 12, 13 
Printing and publishing. Australia, weekly rates by occupation, June, 1925__........_.. Dec. 76-7 
soins RUNNY EU) ae 0 TU ee ak ie ceca dudl eco July 92 
— Japan (Tokyo), bookbinders, 1922 and 1923___._._.._.__.__----22 eee eee Sept. 80 
—-— United States. Union scale of wages and hours, various occupations, 1913 to 1925. Sept. 59-63, 67-9 
—— —— Wage scales, by city and occupation, October 15, 1925__.__.._.......-- 222222 lle Dee. 69-73 
— Book and job. Australia, specified occupations, June 30, 1925_......_.......--..-..- Dec. 76 
—— —— United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924__.__.___._____._. Nov. 81 
—~- —— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925___--___.-_- ele Nov. 78 
—— Newspaper. Australia, specified occupaticns, June 30, 1925__......_....___.._.-_.. Dec. 76 
—— —— Hartford, Conn., agreement, April 17, 1925.___.........-.- 222.2 e leet Oct. 72 
—— —— United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924____________..- Le Nov. 81 
—— — — Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. __________ 2222 le Nov. 79 
Printing trades. United States, wage scales, by city and occupation, October 15, 1925_... Dec. 70-3 
Public employees. Algiers, specified occupations, 1904 and 1924____..__._._._._.22 LLL. Sept. 53 
Railroads. United States. Employment and earnings-__--____.___.._._.-._.._-.___._.. July 129-30; 

Aug. 126-7; Sept. 111-12; Oct. 92-3; Nov. 119-20; Dec. 123-4 

Rakers. Brazil (Sao Paulo), by municipalities, 1925._._._....__.......-....2-.----..---- Sept. 9-11 
Restaurant employees. (See Wages: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 
Seema eras, ATs CO). se. ne a a aa Sept. 12 
Reciecs::  Rosten. Hourly vate, agreement... . o.oo ho cc ck July 102 
— United States, by cities, scales, October 1, 1925. _._. poe Si ol tae scent we Nov. 85-6 
—— Youngstown (Ohio), agreement, April 1, 1925.___........._...-..--222--2-2 elle Aug. 95 
Roofers, slate and tile. Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1923___.....___....-..-------.---------. Sept. 80 
Roofers, slate, tile, and composition. Cleveland, agreement, sca! eeffective May I, 1925__ Sept. 90 
Rubber. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925_.___......._. 222-222-2222 lille. Oct. 63 
Rural workers. Brazil (Sao Paulo), specified classes, 1925...................2222222-LLLL. Sept. 9-11 
csueeisMMMOINIG:  RIRSS S k  S eey Le ei Dec. 40 
lls a Ce Ce eee is A ORR RS Sept. 12 
eereeiee See eee, Weer BO 2086 cso se ea a Nov. 71-5 
Sawyers. Australia, weekly rates, Jume 30, 1925_-_..._.....-.22--2 2c Dec. 76 
Seamen. Norway... Agreement, March, 1925... - 2... eo ee ect cs July 116 
Sheet-metal workers. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925__.....-_-...-----------2-2-. Dec. 76 
when eae. ours cate; merommene i ee Jones ees ee cS July 102 
—— United States. By cities, scales, October 1°1925___...-.......- 2-2-2 ee Nov. 85-6 
—— — Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924__..._.......-.2-22-2--2 2-2 eile. Nov. 80 
———— Union seale, by cities, 1913 to 1925______._..- 2.222 eee eee Sept. 74-5 
———— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925__...._.........-.-2-2-2...... Nov. 77 
Shipecarpenters. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924. _._....... Nov. 80 
— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925... _..._...........-2---222... Nov. 77 
Shipping industry. Norway. Agreement, occupations specified, March, 1925__.___.___- July 116 
Shoemakers. Australia, weekly rates, Jume 30, 1925..............--...2.--.-2-2 2-222 e eee Dec. 76, 77 
aero: Soames CA oa ko SES SEL a aata lina baat enccacasussuen Sept. 12, 13 
Shoes. (See Wages: Boots and shoes.) 
Silkindustry. Italy (Lombardy), daily rates and index numbers, 1914, 1924, 1925 _........ Oct. 67 
~~ Sapam Choke), MGR cme WON. os. sn a Sha ie eh ees eS so Sept. 80 
Siivernnaiiies: Cian Catv) 2a 5 SO ae Ra A EELS Sept. 12 
Skilled labor. Costa Rica. Wage rates, 1915, 1918, 1922, amd 1924..._............-..-..-. July 90 
Slate and tile roofers. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1$24__._- Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. _.......-......-..------2..2. Nov. 77 
Soap and olive oil. Greece, occupations specified, 1924. _.._._.............-...-.-2------- Nov. 90 
Soap and perfumes. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925...................---..-. Oct. 63 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924. Nov. 80 
——-—— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925-__..........-2. 22.22.2222. Nov. 78 
Steam fitters. United States, by cities, October 1, 1925. -........-..---- Nebiecaeeate -i--- Nov. 85-6 
Steam fitters’ helpers. United States, by cities, October 5 beri ER Oe. 85-6 
Steel. (See Wages: Iron and steel.) PER 
Stenographers. Argentina (Buenos Aires). ...... asi Pls. Sally 80 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. Page 
Stereotypers. Milwaukee. Scale, agreement, January 19, 1925..........-............ --- July 107-8 
Stevedores. (See Wages: Docks and harbors.) q 
Stonecutters. Japan (Tokyo), 1922 and 1023......--.------------eccecee cee ccne cee ne-ccee Sept. 80 
-— United States. By cities, scales, October 1, 1925....._...-.-...-.-----_- ete - Nov. 856 
—— —— Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924.__.__...-------- 2 “ Nov. 80 
on~ —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1025... .- ee Sept. 75 
——-—— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925. ..-__.....__-.______.-- ee Nov. 78 
seperate, = CUR EE iii ois ci ii ww edt paasenennnbasela iamiaahie ei Sept. 12 
—— United States. By cities, scales, October 1, 1925.___......._.._-___.______. Nov. 83-4 
——-—— Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924. ____.__.._._..___---- Nov. 80 
-—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925._.........._.....__.__-. Nov. 78 
Stove mounters. Indianapolis. Agreement, 1925._.........--....-.- __22- eee eee July 107 
Street railways. Akron, Ohio, award, street-ear employees, May 1, 1925. __..___________. Nov. 98 
++ Canton, Ohio, trainmen, May 1, 1995 . 2.2.2.2... noon ence teeee een ewen- noe Oct. 72-3 
—— Memphis, Tenn., agreement, March 24, 1925. _.....____.-__-_-_...._______.____.___ Lee Aug. 96 
—— Morristown, N. J., agreement, scale... -._.. 2. ee Sept. 87 
-—— Peoria, Lil., arbitration award, occupations specified, May 1, 1925............-._.__.. Oct. 73-4 
-—— Providence, R.I. Arbitration award, trainmen, July 1, 1925__..--___.-.--.----- 22. Sept. 98 
-—— United States, union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925__._._....__________ Nov. 79 
Street traders, Baltimore, specified weekly earnings, 1923 and 1924. ..____....-------.. _- July 98 
Structural-iron workers. United States. By cities, seales, October 1, 1925_.............0 Nov. 85-6 
—— —— Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 te 1924______.-_-_-. el Nov. 80 
— —— Union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925.....-.-2. 2-2 eee Sept. 76 
Structural-iron workers and finishers. United States, union scale, 1925, and index num- 

IN He AO a cis sh ig SO We hulk ee a cea ee a ae a ie Nov. 78 
gee penemnee. ramon SG ins ooo ceetels cus a eee he ins Nov. 89 
oe SOE TT ON Va), MOR WU BONG cs a ce oss i i hn es coe ceiceeeee on wens Sept. 80 
SE, ets Coes 5 oi ee ss es es ee Sept. 12 
iil NOD: SURO i a a a eas Aug. 14 
—— Japan (Tokyo), foreign dress, 1922 and 1923__..........-.--...---------------------.. Sept. 80 
Teachers. United States, salaries in universities and colleges. __..._._....._...-..--._... Nov. 25-6 
Teamsters and drivers. United States. Union rates, 1925, compared with 1907 to 1924___ Nov. 80 
—— —— Union seale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925____...........-------_----... Nov. 78 
Teamsters, icc and water. Cleveland, agreement__.....__.___-__..-.---22-- eel Aug. 93 
Terrazzo workers. (See Wages: Mosaic and terrazzo workers.) 
Textile industry. Austria, maximum hourly rates, April, 1925................--...____-. Oct. 63 
omen CIpROM: CRED PONG ies oo eae anise waco Olbaebuiack ou sees - een ie sade cue Oct. 65; Nov. 90 
Tile layers. United States. Union rates, 1925 compared with 1907 to 1924. .-__.._.__._.. Nov. 80 
—— —— Union scale, 1925, and index numbers, 1917 to 1925__............---- Porter ere: pent ae Nov. 78 
Tile layers, building. Boston. Hourly rate. ......................----.-------------.... " July 102 
Tile roofers. (Sec Wages: Roofers, slate and tile.) 
Tile setters. United States, by cities, scales, October 1, 1925. --...-....---.—---.---2-L 2. Nov. 85-6 
Tobacco factory workers. China (Taiyuen)...-._...........-.----------_-..-2------ +e Sept. 12 
Twisters. Connecticut (Bridgeport), arbitration decision, August 3], 1925._.___________. Nov. 96 
Typesetting-machine operators. Book and job. United States, union seale, by cities, 
ee Or TN ia i hs is Eas wh a Shee Di es bid sie a ad Sept. 67-8 
~—— Newspaper (daywork). United States, union scale, by cities, 1913 to 1925. .-........ Sept. 68-9 
epaper. workers. Chima (Talpwen) . oi. isk eh ii aed dw icesins esenecesutiion Sept. 12, 13 
Wheelwrights. Australia, weekly rates, June 30, 1925......---..-.--.----..------------2 - Dec. 76 
Re ORNC TE UUONOUD oo oS ee ea eee Ue wal cu cce renee bao enebed Sept. 12 
Wiekerwork basket makers. China (Taiyuen)-_-_-_......-.-.-.------22222.------- 2-2-1. Sept. 12 
Wooden-block carvers. Chima (Taiyuen) -_........--.22--2 eee Sept. 12 
Woodworking. Austria, maximum hourly rate, May, 1925..-.....-.--.--.-----.----.--- Oct. 63 
ume sapem (Tokyo), 3003 amd. 1023... ook nn ki i one See bn Seeks eee Sek isd Sept. 80 
Woolen industry. Italy, daily rates, and index numbers, 1914, 1924, 1925_.......-........ Oct. 67 
Woolen textiles. Australia, weekly rates, Jume 30, 1925... .......-.-22--222--.2 222-2 -- - Dee. 76 
Wages, miscellaneous industries and occupations: 
Argentina. Monthly rates, clerical and subprofessional work _ ._...........-..---.----... July 89 
Austria. Effect of currency stabilization on wages_...._.........-.---.--.------- 2 ee Oct. 62-4 
Brattleboro, Vt. Specified and average earnings, working women_.__...__._..........-.-. July 99-100 
Georgia. Amounts paid to workers, and value of products, specified industries, 1924___.. Oct. 210 
Ree: PCIE IAIN PONE. ons. ein isin nse can nop one nn sitmeddcienbenyenernne Oct. 64-5 
I MUN ain: hols idesateainia snaps olbalain ORAS ca teal ill “PRS? Rap Bee aa Dec. 39 
_Italy. Wage rates and economic condition of. WOE sk ok sng hy dist iS apa chs Oct. 65-8 > 
- Mexico (Yucatan). Seale of increases, decree of June 19, 1925..........------ fib acini --- Sept. 80 


Waiters’ Union, Local No. 30, San Francisco, agreement. ---..._..--...-..--+--.---+------ -- Sept. 87 
Wall-paper workers. (See Wages, specified industries and eccupations.) 
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Pa 
Welfare League Association. Correspondence courses for convicts. ......................-.-- Oct. ont 
West Virginia. Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics. Report, 1923-1924. .........._..__. Aug. 10-13 
Wheelwrights. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 
White phosphorus. Ordinance prohibiting use of. Palestine......................--2.--.--. Dec. 153 
Wholesale Dress Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.), New York City, agreement, February 5, 
Wes bs cbcte boss neki kinks jcckcibiidainedbigmbetadss Sebnlee  ckais Hoses te July 104 
Wholesale prices 
Australia. Index numbers, 1914 to 1923, by months, 1923 to 1925_.____..........__.- Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
Belgium. Index numbers, 1914, 1922 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925. __..._..._._- Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, 1913 to 1923, by months, 1923 to 1925 _._..........__..-_- Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
Canada. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925___._...............- Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
China. Index numbers, 1913, and 1920 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925 .__________. Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
Crechoslovakia. Index numbers, 1914, 1922, to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925_______. Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
Denmark. Index numbers, 1914 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925.._.............._- Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
Finland. Index numbers, 1913, 1920 to.1924, by months, 1923 to 1925..............- Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
France. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925 ____..._-_.......-...__- Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
Germany. Index numbers, 1913, 1923, 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925. ........._._- Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
India. Index numbers, 1914, and 1918 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925. .........._. Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
Italy. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925. _.....-..._-.... 2... “Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
Japan. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925__.._.............-.-. Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
Netherlands. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925_..........-... Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
New Zealand. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925__............. Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
Norway. Index numbers, 1913, 1923, 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925-__.............. Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
South Africa. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925__.............- Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
Spain. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925._........_._.......... Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
Sweden. Index numbers, 1913, and 1920 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925______.__.. Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
Switzerland. Index numbers, 1914, and 1921 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925______- Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
United Kingdom. Index numbers, 1913, 1920 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925_____- Sept. 44; Dec. 36 
United States. Agricultural and nonagricultural commodities. Index numbers, 1923, 
SUA ION si ek sean See ckised ak ick eden ek oe ee ieee Aug. 51; Nov. 57 
— — Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925._.............-.-...-.------------ +--+ Aug. 63 
- Anthracite, prices and profits of wholesalers.-_.-..................-.-.-.---.-----.-.-. Sept. 47-8 
- Building materials. Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 1925... Aug. 57-8; 
Nov. 63-4 
-—— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925__............--.....--.2-.-.------------ Aug. 61-2 
- Chart, trend of prices, January, 1916, to September, 1925. _...................-- Aug. 50; Nov. 56 
»Chemicals and drugs. Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 
TO ia sn eee a en be ee A ov. 65 
-—— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925_...........---.-...-.-------2---.2------ Aug. 61-2 
‘Cloths and clothing. . Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 
UR sti Ce iia hdc ei Tek dwgecnienwbawasen cuabewes Aug. 54-6; Nov. 61-2 
— Purchasing power. Of Gollan, TORO tO Whe ei aii Sa Rs RS Aug. 61-2 
- Farm products. Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 1925_. .._.- Aug. 52-3 
Nov. 58-9 
—— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925__.........-......-----2.--22--------- ee Aug. 61-2 
Foods. Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 1925_-.... Aug. 53-4; Nov. 59-00 
-—— Index numbers, 1924 and 1925_-___.___. July 45; Aug. 49; Sept. 41; Oct. 49; Nov. 55; Dec. 33 
—— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925_.....-..-.-2--.-..---.------------ +22. Aug. 61-2 
Fuel and lighting. Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 1925. ... —- 56; 
Ov. 62-3 
—— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925. ...._.....-.----.----2..-------.---4+--- . Aug. 61-2 
- House-furnishing goods. Average prices and index numbers, April to September, 
ais in ha enn Ss es eee de GIES i Chis caine eae Aug. 59-60; Nov. 66 
-—— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925_..........-.-.. PEAS ar ri ane yy ee Aug. 61-2 
Index numbers. 1913 to 1924, by months, 1923 to 1925. _............... iiewpitilal Sept. 43; Dec. 35 
— By commodity groups, 1924 and 1925... .......2-.2.-.02...----.0-- + ~~ sen -ene-- ’ July 45; 


Aug. 49; Sept. 41; Oct. 49; Nov. 55; Dec. 33 
— Metals and metal products. Average prices and index numbers, April to Septem- 








DOW, TODD a asia ass aoe bd ncn cnen Diba eesce phe aeeaak A see ua Aug. 57; Nov. 63 
~—— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925_ ..........-..-...-------4+.---------s--5 Aug. 51-2 
- Miscellaneous group. Average prices and index numbers, April to Seahamabied, 1925.. Aug. 60; 
Noy, 66-7 

—— Purchasing power of dollar, 1920 to 1925.....-. ee Aug, 61-2 

— Trend, and index numbers, 1801 to 1924... ........2.....-2.--.-+------ ~ July 46-7 


Wickerwork basket makers. (See Wages, specified PP and occupations.) 

Widows’ and orphans’ pensions: 
England, law providing contributory annuities, August 7, 1925-..-.... Nov. 196-8 
New Zealand. Law amended. Expenditures in 1924-25 Nov. 198-9 
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Poge 
Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Report, 1922-1024... ......2.2.22222-. ele Aug. 183, 208-9, 211-12 
Woman labor: 
Coal fields, United States, environment and opportunities for employment_________..___ Aug. 87-8 
Economic conditions of gainfully-employed women, Brattleboro (Vt.)._.._......._..___-- July 98-101 
Posteries, India (Burma), report, 1904.. .. 2s oe ea a Oct. 23 
Hours. Manufacturing, mercantile, and mechanical establishments, Maryland, 1924..... - July 97 
— Scheduled, by State, September 15, 1922... ........-.------2 2 July 95-7 
—— Two-shift system in industry, England, 1924.._.._...._...-.__________--. Sept. 82-4 
‘Prade-unions. Reeommendations of International Confederation of Christian Trade- 

ME cio od citinind campamnbiind dedhipgniigs sonbegisnnWadcumiinesdkeas ete cok lb eteuee Dec. 197-8 
Mexico (Tamaulipas). Labor law provisions, 1925_.............._...__..__.____________ Nov. 209-10 
Wisconsin. Report of investigations, 1922-24... _._......---2 2.22 ele Aug. 208-9 

Women’s garment trades. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) 

Woodworking. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Woodworking section, National Safety Council, accident experience, 1920 to 1924__._.._.._._- Aug. 153, 154 
Wool marketing, cooperative, United States, 1922 to 1924__...........-....----- _- spclabcgisin a cat Nov. 220-1 


Woolen industries. (See Wages, specified industries and occupations.) 

Work permits. (See Employment certificates.) 

Workers’ education. (See Adult working-class education.) 

Working-class incomes. Changes, in countries with depreciated curreicies............-..-.. Aug. 82-4 
Working conditions. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Workmen’s compensation and insurance, United States: 


Analysis of 1925 legislation, by States. (Clark).............--...-.-.--.----.------------ Oct. 106-21 
Cost of compensation, New York, 1923-24. .............-.-.-..---------------+-------- ee Sept. 144-5 
Court decisions. Conneeticut, farmers exchanging work, status under law__...--._..._.. Aug. 172 
—— Maryland, phosphorus poisoning & disease or accident ----_--...-.------------------- July 165-7 
—— Minnesota. Compensation award no bar to suit under Federal liability statute __.__ Oct. 131-2 
—— —— Sawmill operated by farmer not agricultural nor casual employment ---_._._._... Sept. 151-2 
— Ohio. Blindness due to ultra-violet rays not injury --.-.-........-.--.--------------.- July 168-9 
—— —— Statute applicable to harbor improvement work - -................----..--..---- Oct. 134-5 
Laws. Arizona. Constitutional amendment permitting enactment of law._. ...........- Nov. 193 
—— Missouri. Referendum on compensation law. (Clark) -.......-..--.-..--.------.--- Sept. 136-8 
Legislation of 1925, analysis, by States. (Clark)...............-.....---..--------------- Oct. 106-21 
Lump-sum settlements, effect of. Nebraska-..........-.......-...---------------------- July 167-8 
Sn ° SSI SEES Conc c cc copecinpdepenseneemnnitwesden bans caesesysenncbaconed Aug. 160-1 
een a SOR, CEs kirag, cn a Sins oc SaneawiancadsboaneWabeclaeucdmabccnmaeswpauieencadwee July 148-9 
en ee ei coeetbbansdin cee elcmnngebuedguabascabnehcua Sept. 138-9 
OR ELE 5 EGE IESE SLE Pe RPO LITE SOP LL ATER EL EOF: Aug. 161 
nearer NIN 2 ous incuiieniiaeamencnénadubionans pecs sasemenaiue Aug. 161-2 
—— Maryland, 1922-23 and 1923-24........-.....---.......-.------------.----- July 149-50; Nov. 191 
Is MIEN. 600. ccentccckqecmbeatnkes kantececscséunsene bees cqucksusbunen July 150-2 
ae ERAN, TURNING BOO BORE 96. on cock cneccdcwsc cbdnpnes coccceennnncescoussueusunceee July 152-3 
eee COR, SOMES LA 6 cndbancnkwnin se kdanwbbatnnnedenanankanactiviges deanna wa bucnduidu cal Sept. 139-40 
TE, UMP Sn caatiss oranda ca caneantncucacnaisne oben Dbabaten Keenwnine makaindenkane Aug. 162-3 
Seen ORE, TERITRNOE ibs cc orn pase cnacensentnimneninntucdeirnnins eoubpbeiye enessenensunee Sept. 140-1 
aI, ISR AU Ras caknrindennneavevndeusmwediaae wre naka edad pions mle Gia diane weber eons Sept. 141-3 
— Virginia, biennium ending September 30, 1923. ......-....-..--.-.-.----------------- July 153-4 
nee PN TO i iid en deksmnsdebibuavenoossGelehelncaudesUaheabuddceucus cawewatn Dec. 154-5 
Standardization of accident work, International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 

ee NNN ic ceo en ke su rubuksocn sha apabeae ade katesencedcsimioulonceswae Oct. 4-6 

State fund, Utah, actuarial audit and report, 1924__............-.--........-------------. Nov. 194-5 
Workmen’s compensation and insurance, foreign countries: 

Comparative analysis of compensation laws. .........-........---.--..-+------------.---- Oct. 128-30 

Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers, International Labor Conference 

CS oes. nn cnc ot ne nnene down sdunetenescege segue snelchucuddnbbpeecede sess eneeeh Aug. 186-7 

International Labor Office. recent proceedings and reports. --.-.....-..---.-.------------ Oct. 126-30 

Uniformity of legislation as between countries, International Labor Conference, conven- 

Bo ik ini bio cas Sa Cae edocs eae Kacues Kenudenaadeuabeekneeed oss cen ROR eS eee us - Ang. 185-6 
Alberta. Amendment by law, 1924. ..........--222-2 22222 eee eee nese eee July 169 
Argentina. Accident insurance, report, 1923-...........-...2------ 22-2 e oe ee eee Aug. 163 
Mexico (Tamaulipas). Labor law provisions, 1925-__........-........--.-.---.---.-.-.-- Nov. 211-12 
— (Yucatan). Decree of May 4, 1925, provisions of_...............-.-.---.---...---.-. Aug. 167-9 
I SE, WR Gish a bans aeotnelnedwn cons aieintinredcasadagabaayeneuelncebeke Noy. 192-3 
New Brunswick. Amendment by law, 1924... .....--.---------------+------+--+-------- July 170 


‘Nova Scotia. Amendment by law, 1924...........-....-..-.--.--... Be: Se REO ao 
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Workmen’s compensation and insurance, foreign countries—Continued. Page 


Ontario. . Amendment by law, 1034 ......... -disceddic ince ce ends csdiisson écecenenes --- July 171 
, July 155-7 


Sweden. Statistics, 1922...............-.-..- {ads aed aaa laied dine iain eslnii malted seated 
Works councils. (See Employees’ representation. 
Wyoming. Workmen’s Compensation Department. Report, 1924........-.......-.-.... a 


Y 
Youngstown Roofers’ Local No. 63, agreement, April 1, 1925. 











